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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  capture  valuable  corporate  knowledge  from  the  senior 
leaders  responsible  for  contingency  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  for 
two  primary  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  to  document  the  history  and  evolution  of 
CENTCOM  Joint  Theater  Support  Contracting  Command  (C-JTSCC);  and  the  second,  to 
use  the  consolidated  lessons  learned  to  shape  recommendations  to  improve  future 
contingency  contracting  operations.  In  this  study,  we  focused  on  senior-level  leadership 
within  the  DoD,  both  from  the  acquisition  and  non-acquisition  communities,  to  capture 
strategic-level  lessons  learned.  Our  research  relies  on  qualitative  data  received  via 
interviews  with  senior  leaders. 

The  loss  of  organic  resources  during  the  past  2 1  years  of  force  restructuring  and 
reductions  left  many  capability  gaps,  and  increased  the  need  for  contracted  support. 
Operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  only  magnified  the  DoD’s  reliance  on  contracted 
support,  and  forced  the  DoD  to  focus  on  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  contingency 
contracting  activities.  The  evolution  of  contingency  contracting  has  not  only  been  in 
scope,  but  in  the  expectations  placed  on  contingency  contracting  officers,  the  use  of 
contingency  contracting  as  a  battlefield  enabler,  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  to 
manage  contractors  as  part  of  the  total  force. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


A.  BACKGROUND 

As  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  evolved  over  the  past  1 1  years,  so  too 
have  contingency  contracting  operations.  Not  only  have  there  been  changes  to  the  scope 
of  what  is  expected  from  contingency  contracting  officers,  but  there  has  been  a  paradigm 
shift  regarding  the  use  of  contracting  as  a  battlefield  enabler. 

The  loss  of  organic  resources  during  the  past  2 1  years  of  force  restructuring  and 
reductions  left  many  capability  gaps,  and  the  increased  need  for  contracted  support. 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF),  Operation  New  Dawn  (OND),  and  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom  (OEF)  only  magnified  the  Department  of  Defense’s  (DoD’s)  reliance  on 
contracted  support,  and  forced  needed  focus  on  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
contingency  contracting  activities.  What  was  once  viewed  as  administrative  purchasing 
execution  is  now  recognized  as  a  non-kinetic  weapon  requiring  significant  planning, 
integration,  and  synchronization  throughout  all  phases  of  operations. 

In  2004,  the  Joint  Contracting  Command  Iraq/Afghanistan  (JCC-I/A)  was  created 
as  the  unifying  effort  for  all  contracting  activities  within  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  (Defense 
Contract  Management  Agency  [DCMA],  2006).  In  2010,  JCC-I/A  was  re-designated 
as  the  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  Joint  Theater  Support  Contracting  Command 
(C-JTSCC).  Since  its  inception,  the  organization  has  been  commanded  by  general 
officers  from  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  is  responsible  for  awarding  over 
$758  billion  in  contracts  (Commission  on  Wartime  Contracting  [CWC]  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  2012).  As  operations  come  to  a  close  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  capture  the  contracting  lessons  learned  from  the  senior  contracting  and 
operational  stakeholders  responsible  for  operations. 

B.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  capture  valuable  corporate  knowledge  from  the 

senior  leaders  responsible  for  contingency  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 

for  two  primary  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  to  document  the  history  and  evolution  of 
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CENTCOM  Joint  Theater  Support  Contracting  Command  (C-JTSCC);  and  the  second,  to 
use  the  consolidated  lessons  learned  to  shape  recommendations  to  improve  future 
contingency  contracting  operations. 

Significant  amounts  of  research  and  documentation  encompassing  all  areas  of 
contingency  contracting,  from  individual  training  to  strategic  planning,  have  been 
published.  However,  no  consolidated  publication  exists  that  captures  lessons  learned  from 
the  strategic  leaders  who  have  overseen  the  evolution  of  contingency  contracting 
operations  and  doctrine  during  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  This  research  captures  those  lessons 
learned,  evaluates  them  compared  to  current  doctrine  and  policy,  and  detennines  if 
changes  are  needed  to  better  support  future  contingency  operations,  regardless  of  the 
scale. 

As  learning  institutions,  it  is  imperative  that  we  reflect  on  our  experiences 
during  the  past  10  years  to  assess  the  impact  and  understand  both  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  This  is  necessary  to  see  ourselves  so  we  can 
detennine  how  we  should  adapt  and  institutionalize  the  lessons  of  the  last 
decade.  This  will  enable  us  to  promote  the  knowledge,  skills,  attributes, 
and  behaviors  that  define  us  as  a  profession,  and  develop  our  future 
leaders.  (Dempsey,  2012,  p.  3) 

C.  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

The  primary  research  question  is,  what  conclusions  and  recommendations  can  be 
derived  from  assessing  strategic  lessons  learned  from  contracting  operations  in  OIF, 
OND,  and  OEF  to  improve  contingency  contracting  operations  in  the  future?  The 
secondary  research  question  is  as  follows:  How  did  the  organization  and  operations  of  C- 
JTSCC  evolve  since  its  inception  in  2004? 

D.  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

We  wrote  this  research  with  the  assumption  that  the  reader  has  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  military’s  organization  and  structure,  to  include  the  basic  functions 
of  each  staff  element.  Additionally,  we  assume  the  reader  understands  contracting’s 
relevancy  on  the  battlefield,  and  the  need  for  research  and  improvement  based  on  the 
DoD’s  increasing  reliance  on  contracted  support. 
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With  this  research,  we  focus  primarily  on  lessons  learned  from  strategic  leaders 
involved  with  contingency  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  The  primary 
focus  is  on  preparatory  contracting  functions  required  for  the  execution  of  contingency 
operations.  This  research  does  not  focus  on  “how”  contracts  were  executed,  but  rather  on 
the  strategic  oversight  and  management  of  contingency  contracting  operations. 

The  results  of  our  research  uncovered  many  areas  of  improvement.  Regrettably, 
resource  and  time  constraints  required  us  to  limit  our  primary  focus  to  specific  trend 
areas.  While  we  focused  on  identifying  the  common  themes  in  the  data,  we  did  not  fully 
analyze  all  of  them,  nor  did  we  make  recommendations  about  each  theme.  The  common 
themes  not  explored  in  detail  in  this  paper  are  submitted  as  recommendations  for  further 
research. 

E.  METHODOLOGY 

In  conducting  research  for  this  project,  we  used  multiple  fonns  of  data.  First,  we 
completed  a  literature  review  of  academic  sources,  DoD  doctrine  and  publications, 
policy,  government  and  third-party  reports,  websites,  and  articles  relating  to  contracting, 
contingency  contracting,  operational  contract  support  (OCS),  and  joint  operations.  The 
literature  review  provided  the  framework  for  representative  interview  questions  relating 
to  contingency  contracting  and  OCS.  Second,  we  conducted  interviews  with  previous 
commanders  of  CENTCOM  Joint  Theater  Support  Contracting  Command  (C-JTSCC), 
senior  contract  officials,  supported  commanders,  Secretariat  staff,  Joint  Staff  J4  (OCS), 
commissioners,  and  other  supporting  agencies. 

We  utilized  two  basic  frameworks  to  categorize  our  data.  First,  for  findings 
related  to  other  than  contract-actions,  we  used  a  common  DoD  problem-solving  construct 
used  to  evaluate  non-materiel  solutions  for  the  DoD  comprised  of  doctrine,  organizations, 
training,  materiel,  leadership  and  education,  personnel,  facilities,  and  policy  (DOTmLPF- 
P).  And  second,  for  findings  related  to  contract  actions,  we  utilized  the  six-phase  contract 
management  process  to  categorize  the  data.  Further  information  regarding  the  interview 
process  and  data  analysis  is  presented  in  Chapter  III,  Methodology. 
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F. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  REPORT 


The  organization  of  this  report  is  presented  in  what  we  believe  to  be  a  logical 
manner.  In  Chapter  I,  we  outline  the  structure  and  direction  of  the  report.  In  Chapter  II, 
we  provide  a  literature  review,  laying  the  foundation  for  the  direction  of  the  research.  We 
discuss  an  industry  perspective  of  contracting  versus  the  DoD  perspective,  the  evolution 
of  contingency  contracting,  findings  of  multiple  federal  agencies  regarding  contingency 
contracting,  and  the  current  status  of  each  DOTmLPF-P  element.  In  Chapter  III,  we 
provide  details  on  the  methodology  used  for  interviews  and  data  analysis.  Chapter  IV 
includes  a  presentation  of  the  findings,  beginning  with  a  history  of  C-JTSCC,  followed 
by  the  findings  for  each  of  the  DOTmLPF-P  and  six-phase  contract  management  process 
categories,  concluded  with  a  root  cause  analysis.  In  Chapter  V,  we  provide  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  integration  of  contracting  and  operational  contract  support  into  the  joint 
operation  planning  process.  In  Chapter  VI,  we  present  our  recommendations.  And  our 
summary,  conclusion,  and  areas  for  further  research  are  found  in  Chapter  VII. 
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II.  LITERATURE  REVIEW 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  chapter,  we  provide  a  foundation  in  how  contracting  influences 
organizations,  both  within  industry  and  the  DoD,  and  explore  published  research  and 
documents  regarding  contracting  and  operational  contract  support.  First,  we  present  an 
industry  perspective  of  contracting  and  how  it  is  integrated  into  strategic  and  operational 
planning  and  execution.  Second,  we  evaluate  the  same  elements  from  a  DoD  perspective. 
Third,  we  analyze  published  reports  from  federal  and  federally  directed  agencies  that 
evaluated  contingency  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Finally,  we  outline 
the  existing  DoD  doctrine,  policies,  organizational  structures,  and  training.  By  building 
our  literature  review  in  this  fashion,  we  provide  a  current  snapshot  of  contracting  and  the 
environment  in  which  it  exists  within  industry,  the  DoD,  and,  ultimately,  the  battlefield. 

B.  CONTRACTING  IN  INDUSTRY 

1.  Introduction 

Industry  has  understood,  for  many  years,  that  contract  management  can  positively 
(or  negatively)  affect  an  organization’s  bottom  line.  Many  successful  models  of 
contracting  support,  processes,  and  integration  have  been  developed  by  industry.  As  a 
result,  multiple  U.S.  General  Accountability  Office  (GAO)  reports,  Inspector  General 
(IG)  reports  and  third-party  studies  have  been  conducted  regarding  the  application  of 
commercial  practices  within  the  DoD.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  successes  within 
industry  can  be  applied  within  the  DoD  to  create  a  more  effective  organization.  Many 
initiatives  to  bring  commercial  acquisition  processes  have  been  supported  by  the  DoD 
and  are  finding  success.  One  area  receiving  little  focus  in  the  application  of  commercial 
practices  is  contingency  contracting 

2.  Evolution  of  Industry  Perspective 

The  past  decade  has  seen  a  significant  shift  in  how  industry  views  purchasing. 
Industrialization,  multiple  conflicts,  and  globalization  led  to  an  increased  focus  on  the 
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value  of  purchasing  in  regard  to  operational  success.  A  common  theme  regarding  today’s 
purchasing  environment  is  that  “purchasing  must  continue  to  become  more  integrated 
with  customer  requirements,  as  well  as  with  operations,  logistics,  human  resources, 
finance,  accounting,  marketing,  and  information  systems”  (Monczka,  Handfield, 
Giunipero,  &  Patterson,  201 1,  p.  27). 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  basic  purchasing  principles  within  industry. 
Purchasing  is  not  only  a  functional  activity,  but  a  functional  group  found  on  the 
organizational  chart.  The  purchasing  group  is  responsible  for  many  aspects  of  purchasing 
outside  of  the  day-to-day  operations  of  procurement.  Supply  management,  which  is  “a 
strategic  approach  to  planning  for  and  acquiring  the  organization’s  current  and  future 
needs  through  effectively  managing  the  supply  base,  utilizing  a  process  orientation  in 
conjunction  with  a  cross-functional  team  to  achieve  the  organizational  mission” 
(Monczka  et  al.,  2011,  pp.  10-11),  is  the  responsibility  of  the  purchasing  group.  Supply 
management  requires  the  purchasing  department  not  only  to  focus  on  purchasing 
activities,  but  to  apply  a  strategic  orientation  to  accomplishing  the  organization’s  mission. 

3.  Purchasing  Process,  Objectives,  and  Responsibilities 

Industry  takes  a  holistic  approach  to  purchasing,  incorporating  not  only  tactical 
objectives  but  strategic  objectives  into  the  mission  of  the  purchasing  group.  Purchasing 
&  Supply  Chain  Management  (Fifth  Edition;  Monczka  et  al.,  2011)  defines  the 
purchasing  process  as  a  process  “used  to  identify  user  requirements,  evaluate  the  user 
needs  effectively  and  efficiently,  identify  suppliers  who  can  meet  those  needs,  develop 
agreements  with  those  suppliers,  develop  the  ordering  mechanism,  ensure  payment 
occurs  promptly,  ascertain  that  the  need  was  effectively  met,  and  drive  continuous 
improvements”  (p.  41).  During  the  process,  consideration  is  given  to  not  only  the 
satisfaction  of  internal  customers  with  the  product  or  service,  but  also  their  satisfaction 
with  the  process.  The  objectives  of  the  purchasing  group  have  grown  beyond  simply 
obtaining  goods  and  services,  and,  instead,  the  purchasing  group  now  has  multiple 
objectives  relating  to  the  overall  success  of  an  organization.  Purchasing  objectives  now 
include  maintaining  supply  continuity,  managing  the  sourcing  process  efficiently  and 
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effectively,  developing  supply  base  management,  developing  aligned  goals  with  internal 
stakeholders,  and  developing  integrated  purchasing  strategies  that  support  organizational 
goals  and  objectives  (Monczka  et  ah,  2011,  pp.  42-44). 

As  previously  stated,  the  purchasing  group  has  both  tactical  and  strategic 
responsibilities.  Figure  1  provides  an  overview  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  identified 
for  the  purchasing  group.  These  roles  and  responsibilities  outline  how  purchasing  has 
become  a  key  player  in  enabling  an  organization’s  competitive  advantage  and  improving 
success.  In  fact,  a  significant  number  of  companies  have  added  a  chief  procurement 
officer  that  reports  directly  to  the  chief  executive  officer  (Nelson,  2006). 


Exhibit  2.1 


Purchasing's  Roles  and  Responsibilities-.  Strategic  vs.  Tactical 
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Figure  1.  Purchasing’s  Roles  and  Responsibilities:  Strategic  vs.  Tactical 

(From  Monczka  et  ah,  201 1,  p.  42) 


Supply  base  management  is  identified  as  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  purchasing 
and  is  achieved  with  supply  integration.  Supply  integration  is  a  complex  endeavor 
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requiring  the  management  of  both  suppliers  and  internal  customers.  “Integration  spans  a 
number  of  areas,  including  operating  strategy  development,  finance,  engineering, 
logistics,  service  operations,  production,  new-product  development,  and  customer 
service”  (Monczka  et  al.,  2011,  p.  117).  This  integration  includes  synthesizing  both 
internal  and  external  stakeholders.  One  of  the  key  internal  stakeholders  for  supply 
management  is  the  operations  group.  The  development  of  global  operations  strategy  is  a 
critical  link  between  supply  management  and  operations.  Supply  management  strategy 
must  be  aligned  with  operations  strategy  and  plans.  Because  of  this  link,  supply 
management  often  reports  directly  to  operations.  Integration  with  the  other  organizational 
groups  is  important  as  well.  Figure  2  shows  purchasing’s  communications  flows  and 
linkages.  These  are  essential  to  understanding  how  important  it  is  to  fully  integrate  supply 
management  within  an  organization. 
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Exhibit  4.1 


Purchasing's  Communications  Flows  and  Linkages 


Figure  2.  Purchasing’s  Communications  Flows  and  Linkages 
(From  Monczka  et  al.,  201 1,  p.  120) 


4.  Industry  Policies,  Procedures,  and  Organization 

Similar  to  the  DoD,  industry  creates  and  implements  policies  and  standard 
operating  procedures.  Industry  policies  outline  items  such  as  those  defining  the  roles  of 
purchasing,  the  conduct  of  personnel,  social  and  minority  business  objectives,  buyer- 
seller  relationships,  and  operational  issues.  Specifically,  those  policies  related  to  the  roles 
of  purchasing  outline  the  lines  of  purchasing  authority,  objectives  of  the  group,  and 
responsibilities  of  each  level  of  the  purchasing  group  (Monczka  et  al.,  201 1,  p.  92).  These 
policies  provide  guidance  regarding  how  and  where  purchasing  is  placed  within  the 
organization,  and  give  insight  into  the  value  that  the  organization  places  on  purchasing  as 
part  of  its  overall  strategy. 
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Purchasing  can  be  an  upper-level  function,  a  second-tier  function,  or  a  lower-level 
function.  One  study  found  that  “having  a  higher-level  procurement  officer  who  makes 
regular  presentations  to  the  president  or  chief  executive  officer  is  the  design  feature  that 
correlates  highest  with  the  achievement  of  procurement  and  supply  objectives”  (Monczka 
et  ah,  2011,  p.  168).  This  study  supports  the  idea  that  the  relative  importance  of 
purchasing’s  impact  on  organizational  goals  is  reflected  in  its  location  in  the 
organizational  structure.  Figure  3  shows  purchasing  at  different  functional  levels. 


Exhibit  5.4  j  Purchasing  at  Different  Organizational  levels 


(a)  Purchasing  as  an  upper-level  function 


(b)  Purchasing  as  a  second-tier  function 


(c)  Purchasing  as  a  lower  level  function 


Figure  3.  Purchasing  at  Different  Organizational  Levels 
(From  Monczka  et  ah,  201 1,  p.  169) 
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5.  Integrative  Strategy  Development 

As  discussed,  several  factors  impact  how  purchasing  is  integrated  into 
organizational  strategy  development.  There  are  several  different  layers  of  strategy  within 
an  organization.  Corporate  strategies  define  the  business  the  company  is  involved  with 
and  how  resources  are  acquired  and  allocated  within  the  different  business  units. 
Business  unit  strategies  outline  the  scope  of  each  business  unit,  how  it  links  with  the 
overall  corporate  strategy,  and  how  each  unit  will  gain  competitive  advantage.  And 
finally,  functional  strategies  identify  how  the  unit  will  support  the  business-level 
strategies  and  how  the  function  will  complement  other  functional  strategies.  When 
corporate  strategies  are  filtered  to  all  levels  of  functional  planning  and  used  as  the  basis 
for  individual  strategy  development,  this  process  is  considered  to  be  integrative  planning. 
Integrative  planning  ensures  that  those  people  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  the 
corporate  strategies  have  significant  input  into  them  (Monczka  et  al.,  201 1,  p.  193). 

C.  CONTRACTING  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

1.  Introduction 

As  profit-driven  organizations,  the  commercial  industry  recognizes  the 
significance  of  integrative  planning  for  purchasing  activities.  The  savings  recognized  are 
directly  related  to  an  increase  in  the  bottom  line.  As  a  public  agency,  the  DoD  does  not 
have  this  direct  correlation  between  savings  and  the  bottom  line,  leaving  purchasing  or 
contracting  often  viewed  by  the  operational  community  as  an  administrative  function 
necessary  to  accomplish  certain  outcomes.  However,  in  recent  years,  the  importance  of 
contracting  has  become  apparent,  due  to  the  DoD’s  heavy  reliance  on  contract  support 
during  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  In  this  section,  we  provide  an  overview  of  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  DoD  contracting  within  the  DoD,  the  organizational 
structure,  and  command  versus  contracting  authority. 

2.  DoD  Contracting  Roles  and  Responsibilities 

While  commercial  companies  formulate  contracting  policies  and  procedures  to 
support  their  overall  mission  and  vision,  DoD  contracting  is  governed  by  the  Federal 
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Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR;  2012)  System.  The  FAR  System  includes  the  FAR  and  all 
agency-issued  FAR  supplements,  such  as  the  Defense  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
Supplement  (DFARS;  2012).  The  FAR  (2012)  is  chapter  1  of  Title  48,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (C.F.R.),  and  the  DFARS  (2012)  is  chapter  2. 

The  FAR  identifies  slight  nuances  regarding  specific  roles  and  responsibilities 
within  the  acquisition  community.  It  is  important  to  understand  these  in  order  to 
understand  current  operations. 

Acquisition,  as  defined  by  FAR  2.101  (2012),  is 

the  acquiring  by  contract  with  appropriated  funds  of  supplies  or  services 
(including  construction)  by  and  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Government 
through  purchase  or  lease,  whether  the  supplies  or  services  are  already  in 
existence  or  must  be  created,  developed,  demonstrated,  and  evaluated. 
Acquisition  begins  at  the  point  when  agency  needs  are  established  and 
includes  the  description  of  requirements  to  satisfy  agency  needs, 
solicitation  and  selection  of  sources,  award  of  contracts,  contract 
financing,  contract  performance,  contract  administration,  and  those 
technical  and  management  functions  directly  related  to  the  process  of 
fulfilling  agency  needs  by  contract. 

On  the  other  hand,  contracting  is  defined  as 

purchasing,  renting,  leasing,  or  otherwise  obtaining  supplies  or  services 
from  nonfederal  sources.  Contracting  includes  description  (but  not 
determination)  of  supplies  and  services  required,  selection  and  solicitation 
of  sources,  preparation  and  award  of  contracts,  and  all  phases  of  contract 
administration.  It  does  not  include  making  grants  or  cooperative 
agreements.  (FAR,  2012,  2.101) 

There  is  a  slight  nuance  in  the  definitions  that  has  significant  implications. 
Contracting  is  not  responsible  for  detennining  requirements;  the  requiring  activity  is. 
However,  contracting  does  carry  some  of  the  responsibility  for  defining  the  validated 
requirement.  Requirements  definition  is  a  team  effort,  comprised  of  the  requiring  activity, 
contracting,  and  other  organizations  as  necessary.  The  team  works  in  concert  to  define, 
validate,  contract,  inspect,  accept,  and  pay  for  requirements.  The  FAR  (2012)  states  that 
defining  the  “acquisition  team”  is  important  to  ensure  that  all  participants  are  identified. 
The  team  is  identified  as  all  those  involved,  starting  with  the  customer  through  to  the 
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contractor  that  is  providing  the  item  or  service.  It  also  states  that  members  must  be 
empowered  to  make  acquisition  decisions  within  their  realm  of  responsibilities  and  that 
authority  and  accountability  should  be  delegated  as  far  down  in  the  system  as  possible.  In 
addition  to  using  law  and  regulations  to  guide  decisions,  the  team  must  also  use  sound 
business  judgment  (FAR,  2012).  FAR  1.102-4(e)  specifically  states,  “contracting  officers 
should  take  the  lead  in  encouraging  business  process  innovations  and  ensuring  that 
business  decisions  are  sound.”  This  statement  supports  the  newly  developed  path  and 
identity  that  DoD  contracting  is  facing. 

DoD  acquisition  programs  are  governed  by  the  Defense  Acquisition  System,  as 
directed  in  the  DoD  Directive  (DoDD)  5000  series,  which  provides  for  a  structured 
management  process.  Dedicated  program  offices  are  authorized,  and  a  program  manager 
retains  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program.  In  contrast,  contracting 
efforts  for  day-to-day  operations  and  maintenance  of  the  force  are  not  managed  in  this 
highly  regulated  and  directed  manner.  At  military  installations,  it  is  common  for  the 
contracting  officer  to  act  as  the  central  coordinator  (pseudo  program  manager)  for  the 
acquisition  process.  Per  FAR  1.602  (2012),  contracting  officers  (KOs)  are  appointed  in 
writing  by  the  agency  head,  and  are  responsible  for  “ensuring  perfonnance  of  all 
necessary  actions  for  effective  contracting,  ensuring  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  its  contractual  relationship.” 
The  interpretation  of  “all  necessary  action  for  effective  contracting”  impacts  the  role  of 
KOs  within  the  organization. 

Historically,  contracting  has  been  viewed  as  an  administrative  function,  not 
critical  to  mission  success.  KOs  were  process  oriented  and  risk  adverse,  focusing  on  the 
fundamental  processes  of  contracting.  However,  with  the  DoD’s  increased  reliance  on 
contractors,  the  expectations  placed  on  the  KO  have  changed,  and  KOs  are  now  expected 
to  act  as  business  advisors,  integrating  their  functions  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
organization  (Nelson,  2006).  This  shift  required  the  DoD  to  begin  approaching 
contracting  as  a  core  competency  (Kelmen,  2001).  To  evaluate  this  new  paradigm,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  organizational  structure  of  DoD  contracting. 
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3.  DoD  Contracting  Organizational  Structure 

a.  DoD  Contracting  Authority 

The  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  is 
considered  an  inherently  governmental  function  that  requires  explicit  written 
authorization  (Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  [OFPP],  2011).  Per  FAR  1.601 
(2012),  the  authority  and  responsibility  to  contract  is  vested  in  the  agency  head,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  DoD  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (SECDEF).  This  authority  flows  from  the 
SECDEF  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies.  DFARS  202.101  (2012)  contains 
a  list  of  current  contracting  activities  within  the  DoD  that  have  been  delegated 
contracting  authority.  Each  department  and  agency  head  is  authorized  to  delegate 
contracting  authority  within  their  applicable  activity. 

This  delegation  flow  is  how  KOs  receive  their  express  authority  to  enter 
into  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  DoD.  FAR  1.601  (2012)  states  that  agency  heads  formally 
delegate  contracting  authority  through  a  formal  chain  of  command  (Smith,  2005).  It  is 
important  to  understand  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  contracting  authority  chain 
of  command,  and  the  command  and  control  chain  of  command,  which  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  literature  review.  For  purposes  of  this  review,  we  will  focus  on  the  flow  of 
contracting  authority  for  military  agencies  responsible  for  contracted  mission  and 
installation  support,  as  well  as  contracted  expeditionary  support. 

b.  Department  of  the  Army  Contracting  Organization 

DFARS  202.101  (2012)  identifies  18  different  contracting  activities  within 
the  United  States  Army  (USA).  Each  of  these  activities  performs  authority  delegation 
through  individual  chains  of  command  to  the  assigned  KOs.  USA  contracting  underwent 
a  major  organizational  restructuring  in  2008  as  a  result  of  the  findings  in  the  final  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Army  Acquisition  and  Program  Management  in  Expeditionary 
Operations  (2007),  also  known  as  the  Gansler  Commission. 

In  2007,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  assigned  an  independent  commission 

to  evaluate  Army  acquisition  operations.  The  intent  was  to  provide  recommendations  for 

the  future  development  of  the  workforce  and  improve  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  The 
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final  report  became  known  as  the  Gansler  Report,  and  it  identified  four  key  improvement 
areas  (Commission  on  Army  Acquisition  and  Program  Management,  2007).  They  are  the 
following: 

1 .  Increase  acquisition  workforce,  both  military  and  civilian; 

2.  Restructure  the  organization  to  support  home  station  and  contingency 

operations; 

3.  Develop  a  training  program  for  contingency  contracting  operations;  and 

4.  Obtain  policy  and  regulatory  assistance  to  improve  contracting 

effectiveness. 

The  report  stated,  “The  Anny  is  the  DoD  ‘Executive  Agent’  for 
contracting  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  but  is  unable  to  fill  military  or  civilian  contracting 
billets,  in  either  quantity  or  qualification”  (Commission  on  Army  Acquisition  and 
Program  Management,  2007). 

In  response  to  the  recommendations,  the  Army  Contracting  Command 
(ACC)  was  established  as  a  subordinate  command  to  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command 
(AMC).  ACC  is  composed  of  two  subordinate  commands — the  Mission  and  Installation 
Contracting  Command  (MICC)  and  the  Expeditionary  Contracting  Command  (ECC). 
MICC  is  responsible  for  installation  contracting,  while  ECC  is  responsible  for 
expeditionary  contracting  (ACC,  2012).  Since  its  inception,  ACC  has  grown 
substantially.  The  Gansler  Report  served  as  a  wake-up  call  to  the  Army,  and  many 
changes  were  implemented  to  improve  its  acquisition  workforce. 

c.  Department  of  the  Navy  Contracting  Organization 

DFARS  202.101  (2012)  identifies  12  contracting  activities  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  (USN),  including  two  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (USMC)  activities.  The  organizational 
structure  of  the  USN  contracting  activities  supports  the  expeditionary  nature  of  the  USN 
and  USMC  missions. 

d.  Department  of  the  Air  Force  Contracting  Organization 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  (USAF)  has  19  identified  contracting  activities  in 
DFARS  202.101  (2012).  The  Major  Commands  (MAJCOMs)  are  identified,  and 
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installations  and  programs  are  assigned  to  the  MAJCOM.  The  MAJCOM  is  then 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  all  buying  activities  for  all  identified  installations  within 
its  command. 


e.  Acquisition  Planning  within  the  DoD 

Planning  for  acquisitions  in  the  DoD  can  take  different  forms  based  on  the 
requirement.  FAR  2.101  (2012)  defines  acquisition  planning  as 

the  process  by  which  the  efforts  of  all  personnel  responsible  for  an 
acquisition  are  coordinated  and  integrated  through  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  fulfilling  the  agency  need  in  a  timely  manner  and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

It  includes  developing  the  overall  strategy  for  managing  the  acquisition. 

There  are  three  key  processes  that  work  in  concert  to  plan  and  integrate 
acquisition  programs  within  the  DoD:  the  Joint  Capabilities  Integration  and  Development 
System  (JCIDS);  the  Defense  Acquisition  System;  and  Planning,  Programming, 
Budgeting,  and  Execution  (PPBE).  The  JCIDS  process  is  used  to  identify,  assess, 
validate,  and  prioritize  capability  requirements.  The  DoD  5000  series  governs  the 
Defense  Acquisition  System,  which  is  the  management  process  that  guides  all  DoD 
acquisitions  programs.  And  the  PPBE  is  the  process  by  which  the  DoD  allocates 
resources.  These  three  processes  fonn  the  framework  to  deliver  timely  and  cost-effective 
capabilities  to  the  warfighter  (Defense  Acquisition  University  [DAU],  2012). 

Planning  at  the  operational  level  for  day-to-day  mission  support  is  less 
formal  and  guided  by  the  FAR,  DFARS,  and  individual  department  procedures.  This 
guidance  does  not  focus  on  integrating  contracting  into  strategic-,  operational-,  or 
tactical-level  mission  planning. 

D.  CONTINGENCY  CONTRACTING  IN  THE  DOD 
1.  Introduction 

Now  that  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  contracting  within  industry  and  the 
DoD,  we  shift  our  focus  to  contingency  contracting.  While  there  are  differences,  it  truly 
is  the  same  processes  in  a  different  environment  with  different  challenges.  Contracting  in 
contingency  operations  is  not  a  new  concept;  however,  the  past  1 1  years  of  operations 
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have  opened  the  aperture  to  the  importance  of  fully  understanding  how  to  effectively 
integrate  contract  support  into  contingency  planning.  In  this  section,  we  define 
contingencies,  describe  the  types  of  contingency  contracting  support  and  organizational 
structures,  and  discuss  the  phases  of  contingency  operations  and  the  evolution  of  theater 
contract  support. 

2.  Definition 

Contracting,  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR;  2012),  is 
obtaining  supplies  or  services  from  non-federal  sources.  This  definition  encompasses 
everything  from  the  refinement  of  the  requirement  to  the  administration  of  the  contract. 
Contingency  contracting  encompasses  the  same  responsibilities;  however,  the  governing 
regulations,  environment,  and  available  resources  are  modified.  A  contingency  can  either 
be  declared  or  non-declared  (Defense  Procurement  and  Acquisition  Policy  [DPAP], 
2012b).  The  FAR  2.101  (2012)  defines  a  declared  contingency  as, 

A  military  operation  that — 

(1)  Is  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  an  operation  in  which 
members  of  the  armed  forces  are  or  may  become  involved  in  military 
actions,  operations,  or  hostilities  against  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  or 
against  an  opposing  military  force;  or 

(2)  Results  in  the  call  or  order  to,  or  retention  on,  active  duty  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  under  section  688,  12301(a),  12302,  12304, 

12305,  or  12406  of  10  U.S.C.,  chapter  15  of  10  U.S.C.,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  during  a  war  or  during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  or  Congress. 

The  fonnal  declaration  of  a  contingency  is  important  to  a  contingency  contracting 
officer  (CCO)  because  it  is  a  trigger  for  increased  thresholds  and  accessibility  to  more 
flexible  and  streamlined  acquisition  processes  to  respond  to  the  high  operational  tempo 
(OPTEMPO)  of  contingency  operations.  While  CCOs  also  support  non-declared 
contingencies,  they  are  not  afforded  the  use  of  the  same  regulatory  relief  as  in  a  non- 
declared  situation  (DPAP,  2012b).  Figure  4  provides  a  list  of  examples  of  military 
operations,  all  of  which  CCOs  are  called  to  support. 
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Examples  of  Military  Operations 


•  Stab  I  ty  operations 

•  Civil  support 

•  Foreign  human  itanan  assistance 

•  Recovery 

•  Noncombatant  evacuation 

•  Peace  operatons 

•  Combating  weapons  of  mass  oestructon 


Chemical,  bioiogcal.  radiological,  and 
nuclear  consequence  management 

Foreign  internal  defense 

Counterdrug  operatons 

Combat  ng  terror  sm 

Cou  ntennsu  rgency 

Homeland  defense 


Figure  4.  Examples  of  Military  Operations  (From  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Staff  [CJCS],  201  lb,  p.  1-15) 


In  addition  to  the  multiple  types  of  operations  that  CCOs  may  support,  the 
contracting  environment  can  be  either  mature  or  immature.  A  mature  contracting 
environment  is  characterized  by  an  established  supply  chain  that  can  rapidly  respond  to 
changes  and  has  a  vendor  base  with  an  understanding  of  the  federal  contracting  process. 
An  immature  contracting  environment  has  little  to  no  infrastructure  established  and  very 
few  vendors  capable  of  supporting  requirements  (DPAP,  2012b). 

3.  Types  of  Contingency  Contracting  Support  and  Organizational 

Structures 

a.  Types  of  Contingency  Contracting  Support 

For  the  different  type  of  operations,  the  size,  scale,  and  nature  of 
applicable  tasks  and  objectives  will  determine  whether  a  single-Service  force  can 
accomplish  the  mission  or  if  a  joint  force  headquarters  is  required  (CJCS,  2011a).  Due  to 
the  fact  that  contract  authority  follows  a  separate  flow  than  command  authority,  similar 
standards  apply  to  the  contracting  support  organization  of  an  operation.  Before  we 
discuss  the  types  of  contract  support  organizations,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  different  types  of  contract  support  commonly  provided  during  a  contingency.  There 
are  three  categories  of  support  contracts:  external  support  contracts,  systems  support 
contracts,  and  theater  support  contracts.  As  previously  discussed,  contracting  authority 
flows  through  the  Services  and  is  not  typically  associated  with  the  contingency  being 
directly  supported.  This  means  multiple  Head  of  Contracting  Activities  (HCA)  may  have 
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contracts  supporting  a  contingency,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  management  and 
oversight  of  contingency  planning  and  support  (DPAP,  2012b). 

External  support  contracts  are  awarded  outside  of  theater  and  are  owned 
by  a  specific  Service.  The  contracts  are  awarded  under  the  contract  authority  of  the 
owning  Service  or  agency,  and  can  vary  in  type  and  scope.  Civilian  Augmentation 
Program  (CAP)  contracts  owned  by  the  Services  are  an  example  of  external  support 
contracts.  Other  examples  are  construction  support  contracts  written  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corp  of  Engineers  (USACE),  and  fuel  contracts  awarded  by  the  Defense  Energy  Support 
Center.  These  contracts  are  typically  used  to  provide  logistical  support  and  selected  non- 
logistical  support  to  the  joint  forces  (DPAP,  2012b). 

Systems  support  contracts  provide  technical  support,  maintenance,  and,  at 
times,  repair  parts  for  military  weapons  and  support  systems  deployed  into  theater.  These 
contracts  are  owned  by  the  acquisition  program  management  office  (PMO),  and  fall 
under  the  HCA  authority  assigned  to  the  particular  PMO.  These  contracts  are  typically 
awarded  with  the  original  system  award  and  are  often  not  considered  when  planning  for 
contingencies  (DPAP,  2012b).  An  example  of  a  systems  support  contract  is  a  field 
service  representative  accompanying  units  to  provide  support  to  newly  fielded  weapons 
systems,  to  include  aircraft,  land  combat  vehicles,  and  automated  C2  systems  (Joint  Staff, 
2008). 

Theater  support  contracts  are  the  only  contracts  awarded  by  contracting 
officers  within  the  area  of  operation  under  the  contracting  authority  assigned  to  the 
particular  operation.  For  declared  contingencies,  these  contracts  are  typically  awarded 
utilizing  expedited  contracting  authority  and  provide  supplies,  services,  and  construction 
from  local  and  global  commercial  sources.  These  contracts  are  typically  considered 
contingency  contracts  (DPAP,  2012b).  Examples  include  contracts  written  to  procure 
supplies,  services,  and  construction  in  the  operational  area  (Joint  Staff,  2008). 

b.  Types  of  Contingency  Contracting  Organizational  Structure 

Now  that  we  have  explained  the  different  types  of  contingency  support 
contracts,  we  will  explain  the  three  different  contracting  organizational  structures 
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available  for  theater  support  contracts.  Based  on  the  scale  of  the  mission,  there 
are  three  contracting  organizational  structure  options  that  may  be  utilized:  a  Service 
component  provides  support  to  its  own  forces;  a  lead  Service  component  is  designated  as 
the  component  responsible  for  theater  support  contracting;  or  the  most  resource¬ 
demanding  structure,  a  Joint  Theater  Support  Contracting  Command,  is  established. 
Currently,  these  options  generally  would  apply  only  to  the  joint  task  force  (JTF)  level, 
not  to  a  geographic  combatant  command  (GCC).  While  there  is  currently  not  one 
preferred  option,  it  is  possible  that  the  organizational  needs  may  evolve  during  the 
operation.  The  DPAP,  Contingency  Contracting,  Additional  Text  website 
(http://www.acq.osd.mil/dpap/ccap/cc/jcchb/html/additional_text.html)  identifies  factors 
considered  when  determining  the  organizational  option: 

•  size,  primary  mission,  and  expected  duration  of  the  joint  operation; 

•  scope  criticality  and  complexity  of  the  theater  support  contracting 

requirements; 

•  need  for  enhanced  JFC  control  of  the  theater  support  contracting  mission; 

•  location  of  supported  units  when  compared  to  available  commercial 

vendor  base;  and 

•  dominant  user  and  most  capable  Service  considerations.  (DPAP,  2012a) 
For  smaller  scale  operations  that  are  expected  to  be  short  in  duration,  the 

GCC  normally  allows  Service  components  to  provide  contract  support  to  their  own 
forces.  This  organizational  structure  is  also  applicable  to  operations  in  which  different 
Services  will  be  operating  in  geographically  separated  areas.  This  structure  limits  the 
potential  of  competition  among  the  Services  for  the  same  vendor  base  (DPAP,  2012b). 

However,  in  joint  operations  where  Services  are  working  within  the  same 
area  of  the  joint  operations  area  (JOA)  and  theater  support  contracts  are  more  complex, 
the  designation  of  a  lead  Service  component  responsible  for  contracting  may  be  more 
appropriate.  This  option  will  typically  be  used  for  long-tenn  operations  in  which  there  is 
a  need  for  the  JFC  to  have  consolidated  contracting  efforts.  The  lead  Service  maintains 
command  and  control  of  other  identified  Services,  receives  manning  augmentation  from 
the  other  Services,  and  is  typically  the  Service  responsible  for  common  user  logistics 
(CUL)  within  the  JOA  (DPAP,  2012b). 
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When  operations  become  larger  and  more  complex,  the  JFC  may  require 
more  synchronized  oversight  that  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  previously  explained 
organizational  options.  The  establishment  of  a  Joint  Theater  Support  Contracting 
Command  (JTSCC)  may  become  necessary  when  operational  conditions  are  the 
following,  although  these  conditions  are  not  a  requirement: 

•  an  extremely  complex  operation  that  requires  direct  control  of  theater 
support  contracting  by  the  JFC  commander; 

•  a  mission  of  long-term  duration; 

•  a  mission  that  is  beyond  the  capability  of  a  single  Service; 

•  a  mission  that  requires  significant  coordination  of  contracting  and  civil- 
military  aspects  of  the  JFC’s  campaign  plan;  and 

•  significant  numbers  of  different  Service  forces  operating  in  the  same  area 
or  joint  bases  served  by  the  same  local  vendor  base. 

When  a  JTSCC  is  established,  it  assumes  command  and  control  authority 

over  designated  theater  support  contract  organizations  within  a  designated  area  of 

operations.  While  the  JTSCC  perfonns  the  same  function  as  a  lead  Service  agency,  the 

JTSCC  reports  directly  to  the  JFC  Commander  versus  the  Service  Component  (DPAP, 

2012b).  DoD  Directive  5101.1  (Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Director  of 

Administration  and  Management  [OSD  DA&M],  2002)  defines  a  DoD  Executive  Agent 

(EA)  as 

the  Head  of  a  DoD  Component  to  whom  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  has  assigned  specific  responsibilities, 
functions,  and  authorities  to  provide  defined  levels  of  support  for 
operational  missions,  or  administrative  or  other  designated  activities  that 
involve  two  or  more  of  the  DoD  components.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the 
DoD  Executive  Agent  responsibilities,  functions,  and  authorities  shall 

3 . 1 . 1 .  Be  prescribed  at  the  time  of  assignment. 

3.1.2.  Remain  in  effect  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  revokes  or  superseded  them.  (para. 

3.1) 

The  JTSCC  received  HCA  authority  from  one  of  the  Services,  typically 
the  lead  Service  or  executive  agent  for  CUL  (DPAP,  2012b).  The  EA  for  theater  support 
contracting  can  be  issued  as  well,  in  which  case  the  EA  will  provide  HCA  authority  to  the 
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JTSCC  (DoD,  2009).  While  no  approved  formal  organizational  structure  for  a  JTSCC  has 
been  established,  Figure  5  depicts  a  typical  JTSCC  structure. 
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Figure  5.  Example  JTSCC  Organizational  Structure  (From  DPAP,  2012b,  p.  37) 


Regardless  of  which  contracting  support  organization  is  selected  for  a 
particular  operation,  planning  for  the  preferred  organizational  structure  should  be 
considered  and  planned  for  prior  to  a  contingency  operation  (DPAP,  2012b). 

c.  Service  Theater  Support  Contracting 

When  considering  which  organizational  structure  to  utilize  for  a  particular 
operation/mission,  it  is  important  for  the  JFC  commander  to  understand  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  Service  in  regard  to  theater  support  contracting  capabilities.  Each 
Service  approaches  the  development,  training,  and  deployment  of  its  contracting 
personnel  uniquely. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  a  large  capacity  for  theater  support  contracting. 
Enlisted  and  officer  military  contracting  professionals  are  developed  early  in  their  career 
and  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  significant  depth  of  experience  by  spending  the 
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majority  of  their  careers  in  the  contracting  field.  Individuals  gain  experience  at 
installation  contracting  support  offices,  augmented  by  contingency  contracting  training. 
The  force  is  structured  to  deploy  under  modular  skill  and  capability  mixes  called  unit 
type  codes  (UTCs).  Considerations  for  AF  deployment  packages  are  typically  based  on 
skill  levels  versus  rank.  The  enlisted  contracting  force  is  robust  and  very  experienced 
(DPAP,  2012b). 

As  previously  stated,  the  U.S.  Army  recently  underwent  a  major 
contracting  organizational  restructuring.  The  new  contingency  contracting  structure  is  a 
modular  approach.  Noncommissioned  and  commissioned  officers  are  assigned  to 
Contract  Support  Brigades  (CSB),  which  are  subordinate  to  Expeditionary  Contracting 
Command.  The  CSBs  are  composed  of  contingency  contracting  battalions  and 
contingency  contracting  teams.  Department  of  the  Army  civilian  contracting  specialists 
are  also  utilized  to  augment  the  contingency  contracting  force  structure  (DPAP,  2012b). 

The  U.S.  Navy  does  not  have  a  dedicated  contingency  contracting  force 
structure.  As  operations  require  support,  naval  officers  and  civilians  assigned  in 
contracting  positions  are  deployed.  Due  to  the  expeditionary  nature  of  the  USN,  it  has  a 
global  logistic  chain  that  it  leverages  to  provide  support  to  its  forces  (DPAP,  2012b). 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  maintains  a  small  number  of  CCOs  to  deploy  as 
part  of  a  Marine  air-ground  task  force  (MAGTF).  The  assigned  CCOs  develop  a  contract 
support  plan  identifying  the  number  of  personnel  to  be  deployed  (DPAP,  2012b). 

As  previously  discussed,  theater  support  contracting  agencies  are  not  the 
only  contracting  agencies  providing  support  to  the  JOA.  Two  primary  combat  support 
agencies  provide  contracting  support  during  contingencies,  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
(DLA)  and  the  Defense  Contract  Management  Agency  (DCMA). 

The  DLA  is  responsible  for  providing  worldwide  logistics  support  during 
times  of  peace  and  war.  The  DLA  maintains  its  own  contracting  authority  and  reports  to 
the  OUSD(AT&L)  through  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Logistics  and 
Materiel  Readiness.  In  addition,  the  DoD  established  the  Joint  Contingency  Acquisition 
Support  Office  (JCASO)  under  the  DLA,  to  be  discussed  later  in  this  review. 
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The  DCMA  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the  cost,  schedule,  and 
performance  of  major  DoD  acquisition  programs.  The  DCMA’s  primary  responsibility 
during  contingency  operations  is  to  provide  contingency  contract  administration  services 
(CCAS)  for  delegated  contracts,  whether  they  are  external  support,  systems  support,  or 
theater  support  contracts. 

4.  Contingency  Contracting  Support  Phases 

Four  typical  phases  of  contracting  support  occur  during  a  contingency: 
mobilization  and  initial  deployment,  buildup,  sustainment,  and  termination  and 
redeployment.  Research  indicates  the  need  for  an  additional  phase,  which  is  further 
discussed  later  in  this  review.  Priorities  and  requirements  are  different  for  each  phase, 
and  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  each  phase  varies  based  on  the  operation.  Figure  6 
depicts  the  four  phases,  major  requirements  occurring  during  each  phase,  and  areas  that 
CCOs  should  focus  attention  on. 
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Figure  4.  Phases  of  a  Contingency 

Figure  6.  Four  Contracting  Phases  of  a  Contingency  (From  DPAP,  2012b,  p.  1 12) 
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Phase  I,  mobilization  and  initial  deployment,  is  characterized  by  controlled  chaos. 
Operations  tempo  is  high  and  CCOs  are  typically  focused  on  assessing  available 
resources  and  obtaining  required  facilities  and  services  to  provide  contracting  support. 
Requirements  focus  on  life-support  items  required  to  beddown  initial  forces,  and 
expedited  contract  vehicles  are  frequently  used  (DPAP,  2012b). 

Phase  II,  buildup  or  joint  reception,  staging,  onward  movement,  and  integration 
(JRSOI),  comprises  the  reception  and  beddown  of  the  main  force.  Typically,  additional 
contracting  support  arrives  to  assist  with  theater  contract  support.  Priorities  continue  to 
focus  on  basic  life  support;  however,  efforts  to  establish  command  and  control, 
requirements  processes,  and  coordination  should  be  a  priority  (DPAP,  2012b). 

Phase  III,  sustainment,  is  characterized  by  the  stabilization  of  contracting 
operations.  Contracting  support  expands  to  enhance  quality  of  life  and  more  pennanent 
facilities  and  services.  In  this  phase,  business  practices,  policies,  and  procedures  should 
be  active,  and  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  transitioning  from  short-term 
expeditious  contracts  to  long-tenn  contract  vehicles.  Efforts  should  be  focused  on 
expanding  the  vendor  base  and  utilizing  reach-back  contracting  capabilities  when 
appropriate  (DPAP,  2012b). 

Phase  IV,  termination  and  redeployment,  is  characterized  by  the  urgency  to 
redeploy  forces  out  of  the  JOA.  New  requirements  continue,  but  shift  focus  to  services 
and  supplies  supporting  the  redeployment  of  equipment  and  forces.  CCOs  must  negotiate 
the  termination  of  existing  contracts,  follow  up  on  any  open  payments,  and  close  out  all 
contracts  and  claims.  Preparation  for  Phase  IV  should  be  a  consideration  during  Phase  III 
by  including  the  appropriate  tenns  and  conditions  in  contracts  written  to  support  the 
contingency  operation  (DPAP,  2012b). 

5.  Evolution  of  Theater  Contract  Support 

Historically,  theater  contract  support  provided  basic  logistics,  life-support-type 
supplies  and  services,  and  minor  construction.  Contracts  were  often  reactive  to  a  need 
arising  during  operations  and  were  rarely  integrated  into  the  planned  phases  of  the 
operation.  Counterinsurgency  (COIN)  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  brought  a 
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paradigm  shift  to  contingency  contracting  and  the  role  it  plays  in  the  potential  success  or 
failure  of  particular  COIN  missions.  Joint  Publication  1-02  (Joint  Staff,  2010)  defines 
COIN  as  “comprehensive  civilian  and  military  efforts  taken  to  defeat  an  insurgency  and 
to  address  any  core  grievances”  (p.  71).  As  operations  progressed,  strategic  leaders 
recognized  contracting  not  only  as  a  key  component  to  stabilizing  the  economy,  but  also 
as  an  enabler  to  successful  kinetic  and  non-kinetic  missions.  Generals  David  Petraeus  and 
James  Amos  formalized  contracting’s  role  in  tactical  operations  in  FM  3-24, 
“Counterinsurgency,”  published  in  December  2006  (Headquarters  [HQ]  Department  of 
the  Army).  COIN  requires  not  only  fighting,  but  also  rebuilding  efforts.  It  combines 
offensive  and  defensive  operations  with  stability  operations,  and  varies  depending  on  the 
specific  mission.  Contracting  elements  are  identified  as  one  of  the  key  U.S.  military 
capabilities  in  COIN  operations,  along  with  dismounted  infantry,  human  intelligence, 
language  specialists,  military  police,  civil  affairs,  engineers,  medical  units,  logistics 
support,  and  legal  affairs.  Economic  development  is  a  key  logical  line  of  operation 
(LOO)  vital  to  restoring  stability  in  an  area,  and  contracting  efforts  can  directly  impact 
the  growth  of  an  economy  through  theater  support  contracts.  CCOs  have  become  a 
critical  component  of  the  combat  forces  and  help  to  support  tactical  operations  through 
the  appropriate  expenditure  of  funds  for  rebuilding  efforts  (HQ  Department  of  the  Army, 
2006). 

As  the  COIN  manual  was  issued,  the  focus  of  contracting  efforts  on  the  ground 
was  evolving.  Effects-based  contracting  became  a  cornerstone  of  contracting  strategy 
during  the  “enable  civil  authority  phase”  of  operations  in  Iraq.  The  key  to  effects-based 
contracting  is  to  ensure  contracting  representatives  are  incorporated  early  in  the  planning 
process  for  tactical  operations  (Poree,  Curtis,  Morrill,  &  Sherwood,  2008).  Maj  Gen 
(USAF  Ret.)  Darryl  Scott  stated,  “synchronizing  contract  execution  with  a  commander’s 
intent  requires  the  contracting  process  to  be  an  active  part  of  operations/mission  planning 
so  that  the  desired  operational  and  tactical  goals  are  understood  and  translated  into 
effective  contracting  actions”  (DCMA,  2006,  p.  26).  The  fact  that  contracting  efforts 
were  now  considered  to  be  “commander’s  business”  was  reiterated  with  the  publication 
of  the  COMISAF’s  COIN  Contracting  Guidance,  issued  on  September  8,  2010 
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(Commander,  International  Security  Assistance  Force  [COMISAF],  2010).  GEN 
Petraeus’  directive  stated,  “I  expect  Commanders  to  consider  the  effects  of  our  contract 
spending  and  understand  who  benefits  from  it.”  Contracting  was  recognized  as  a 
powerful  enabler,  representing  both  an  opportunity  and  a  threat  (COMISAF,  2010).  This 
possible  threat  underscored  the  need  for  integration  of  contracting  into  operational 
planning. 

During  his  time  as  the  Senior  Contracting  Official-Afghanistan  (SCO-A), 
Brigadier  General  Casey  Blake  took  direct  action  to  ensure  contingency  contracting 
operations  were  adapted  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  battle-space  conditions.  In  his 
article,  Putting  Contracting  on  the  Offensive  in  Afghanistan  (2012),  Brig  Gen  Blake 
identified  the  need  to  implement  new  policies  and  procedures  that  account  for  the  shift  in 
the  acquisition  landscape.  During  the  transition  of  operations  from  U.S. /International 
Security  and  Assistance  Forces  (ISAF)  to  Afghan  National  Forces,  senior  maneuver 
commanders  recognized  the  importance  of  the  SCO-A  mission.  Additionally,  contracting 
has  become  a  “key  force  enabler”  during  the  demobilization  of  the  maneuver  force.  “In 
this  capacity,  contracting  cannot  abdicate  its  roles  and  responsibilities  to  better  integrate 
the  kinetic  and  non-kinetic  battle-space;  it  is  the  catalyst  for  success”  (Blake,  2012,  p. 
22). 

To  apply  a  quasi-DoDI  5000  approach  to  contracting  operations,  Brig  Gen  Blake 
created  integration  cells  within  the  two  largest  regional  command  centers.  The  cells  were 
comprised  of  a  contracting  officer,  program  manager,  Afghan  business  advisor,  and 
contractor  support  (primarily  focused  on  minor  works  construction).  “The  primary  focus 
in  creating  the  integration  cells  was  to  provide  acquisition  advisory  assistance  to  help 
better  integrate  kinetic  and  non-kinetic  battle-spaces”  (Blake,  2012,  p.  23).  Brig  Gen 
Blake  recognized  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  kinetic  and  non-kinetic 
operations.  Kinetic  operations  are  governed  by  doctrine  and  nearly  every  aspect  of 
offensive  operations  is  accounted  for  in  the  governance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  non- 
kinetic  is  more  difficult  to  synchronize  and  manage.  Comprised  of  economic  capacity 
building,  stability  operations,  governance,  the  elimination  of  corruption,  and  many  other 
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factors,  the  non-kinetic  environment  requires  careful  planning  and  preparation  to  ensure 
operations  create  the  intended  effects. 

The  integration  cells  provided  an  interim  solution;  however,  Brig  Gen  Blake 
recommends  that  a  program  executive  officer  (PEO)  be  responsible  for  non-kinetic 
battle-space  operations.  This  will  provide  the  same  effect  and  focus  as  the  maneuver 
force.  Figure  7  outlines  the  notional  architecture  for  the  management  of  the  non-kinetic 
battle-space. 


Figure  7.  Integration  Cell  Architecture  (Future  State-Notional) 

(From  Blake,  2012,  p.  24) 
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6.  Evolution  of  the  Present  Day  Battlefield 

a.  Historical  Overview  of  Contracting  on  the  Battlefield 

Contingency  contracting  is  not  a  new  concept  to  military  operations. 
References  to  the  procurement  of  logistical  support  date  back  to  1775.  Some  early 
attempts  to  contract  for  logistical  support  ended  in  failure,  but  contingency  contracting 
has  been  a  key  enabler  since  World  War  II  (Luse,  Madeline,  Smith,  &  Starr,  2005).  What 
has  changed  over  time  is  the  complexity  and  duration  of  services  being  contracted,  as 
well  as  an  increased  reliance  on  contractors  to  support  the  logistic  tail  of  military 
operations.  One  clear  indicator  of  this  heavy  reliance  is  the  contractor-to-military  ratio 
during  military  operations  (CJCS  Dependence  on  Contractor  Support  in  Contingency 
Operations  Task  Force,  2010a).  Two  trends  have  led  to  a  high  degree  of  reliance  on 
contractors:  the  downsizing  of  military  forces,  and  a  trend  toward  shifting  performance  of 
government  functions  to  the  private  sector  (Dunn,  2005).  Additionally,  the  increasing 
contractor-to-military  ratio  can  be  attributed  to  other  factors  including  the  shift  to  an  all¬ 
volunteer  force,  increased  reliance  on  technically  complex  weapon  systems  and 
equipment,  and  decreasing  budgets  (CJCS  Dependence  on  Contractor  Support  in 
Contingency  Operations  Task  Force,  2010a).  Figure  8  provides  a  historical  view  of  the 
ratio  for  previous  conflicts. 
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Complexity  of  Conflict 
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commanders  have  required  more  robust 
services  in  support  of  forces. 


Simple  Services  >  Longer  Deployment  /  Nation  Building  >  Complex  Services 


*  Shorter  duration  of  conflict  during  Operations  Desert  Storm/Desert  Shield  required  less  contractor  support.  Numbers  do 
not  include  HNS  from  Saudi  Arabta. 

”  Force  caps  in  Kosovo/Bosnia  resulted  in  higher  contractor-to-military  ratios 


Figure  8.  Flistorical  Perspective  of  the  Battlefield 
(From  CJCS  Dependence  on  Contractor  Support  in  Contingency  Operations  Task  Force,  2010,  p.  3) 
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The  extended  duration  of  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  provided  the 
DoD  the  first  view  of  the  full  effect  of  this  increased  reliance.  Contractors  are  a  force- 
multiplier  that  are  now  being  used  to  fill  critical  capability  gaps  when  it  is  considered  not 
cost  effective  to  create  the  organic  capability  (CJCS  Dependence  on  Contractor  Support 
in  Contingency  Operations  Task  Force,  2010a).  Contractors  are  no  longer  supporting 
only  logistics;  instead,  contract  support  now  spans  the  spectrum  of  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support.  At  times,  the  decision  to  contract  services,  such  as  security,  has 
been  directly  related  to  congressionally  mandated  ceilings  governing  the  number  of 
military  forces  in  the  operational  area.  Some  research  shows  that  contract  support  has 
become  the  default  solution  during  contingency  operations  due  to  the  ease  of  use  and 
quick  fulfillment  of  immediate  needs. 

The  21st  century  total  force  represents  a  shift  from  traditional  military 
operations  (Commission  on  Wartime  Contracting  [CWC]  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
2011b).  Today’s  total  force  is  comprised  of  active  and  reserve  military  components,  civil 
servants,  and  contractors.  Considerations  for  the  employment,  deployment,  and  support 
of  the  new  total  force  must  be  taken  into  consideration  during  operational  planning  (DoD, 
2006). 

The  DoD  has  been  required  to  increase  focus  on  the  robust  nature  of  what 
is  now  being  called  the  fifth  force  (contractors).  At  times  during  contingency  operations, 
the  fifth  force  may  equal  or  exceed  its  military  counterparts.  This  brings  about  the  need  to 
plan  support  and  management  of  contract  personnel  as  part  of  the  total  force. 

b.  Contractors  Accompanying  the  Force 

A  full  discussion  of  the  implications  of  relying  heavily  on  contracted 
support  in  contingency  operations  is  too  large  for  the  scope  of  this  research;  however,  we 
provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  overarching  implications  of  having  contracted  support 
entering  the  JOA  and  the  considerations  for  the  CCDR  and  JFC  CDR.  Contractors 
accompanying  the  force  (CAF)  include  employees  of  defense  contractors  and  applicable 
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subcontract  personnel,  to  include  third  country  nationals  (TCNs)  and  host  nation  (HN) 
personnel  (OUSD[AT&L],  2005).  Figure  9  depicts  the  current  overview  of  contractors  in 
contingency  operations. 


Figure  9.  Contractors  in  Contingency  Operations  (From  CJCS  Dependence  on 
Contractor  Support  in  Contingency  Operations  Task  Force,  2010a,  p.  4) 

Deploying  contractors  and  having  them  support  military  operations  brings 
about  special  considerations.  The  contract  between  the  defense  contractor  and  the  DoD 
provides  the  only  source  of  the  legal  relationship  between  the  parties.  Different  contracts 
provide  for  different  types  of  government-provided  sustainment  and  life  support.  Life 
support  includes  items  such  as  medical  support,  housing,  morale  support,  legal  assistance, 
mortuary  affairs,  food  services,  and  so  forth.  Generally,  theater  support  contractors 
receive  life  support  from  local  sources,  system  contractors  are  deployed  to  multiple 
locations  within  the  JOA  and  receive  life  support  from  the  unit  they  are  assigned  to,  and 
external  support  contractors  obtain  life  support  from  the  Service  Component  Command 
or  support  themselves.  The  extent  of  the  provided  services  is  included  in  the  contract 
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terms  and  conditions  (Combined  Arms  Support  Command,  n.d.).  Ensuring  commanders 
at  all  levels  understand  the  relationship  with  contractor  personnel  is  an  important  aspect 
of  managing  contractors  on  the  battlefield. 

E.  CONTINGENCY  CONTRACTING  IN  THE  JOINT  OPERATIONS 

ENVIRONMENT 

1.  Introduction 

Due  to  Service-unique  capabilities  and  expertise,  contingency  contracting 
operations  have  become  a  joint  endeavor.  As  such,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
fundamental  concepts  associated  with  planning  for  and  executing  joint  operations.  In  this 
section,  we  provide  the  basic  framework  for  the  joint  organizational  structure,  joint 
operations,  and  joint  operation  planning. 

2.  Joint  Organizational  Structure 

In  response  to  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  of  1986,  the  DoD  reorganized  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  military  operations,  which  provided  the  foundation  for 
today’s  organizational  structure.  Implementation  of  the  act  is  an  ongoing  process  that 
emphasizes  the  joint  force  continuing  to  be  key  to  operational  success  and  “the  most 
effective  force  must  be  fully  joint:  intellectually,  operationally,  organizationally, 
doctrinally,  and  technically”  (CJCS,  2000  p.  2). 

Figure  10  shows  the  current  organization  of  the  DoD  and  the  span  of  control  and 
influence  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (SECDEF). 
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Organization  of  the 


Socrutarvof  Defnmit-  March  2012 


Figure  10.  Organization  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (From  Directorate  for 
Organizational  and  Management  Planning,  2012) 


a.  Department  of  Defense 

DoD  Directive  5100.01  (OSD  DA&M,  2010)  identifies  the  functions  of 
the  DoD  and  its  major  components.  The  SECDEF  is  responsible  for  all  functions  of  the 
DoD,  which  is  comprised  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  (IG),  the  combatant  commands, 
the  military  departments,  the  defense  agencies,  and  the  DoD  field  activities. 

b.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

The  OSD  is  the  principle  staff  element  providing  support  for  policy 
development,  planning,  resource  management,  fiscal  and  program  evaluation  and 
oversight,  and  interface  with  other  U.S.  government  (USG)  departments  and  international 
governments  and  agencies.  The  OSD  also  provides  oversight  of  the  defense  agencies  and 
DoD  field  activities  (OSD  DA&M,  2010). 
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c.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

The  JCS  cooperates  and  coordinates  with  the  OSD  to  provide  staff 
assistance  and  is  the  immediate  military  staff  of  the  SECDEF.  The  JCS  is  comprised  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS),  the  Joint  Staff,  and  the 
Military  Service  Chiefs.  The  CJCS  is  the  principal  military  advisor  to  the  President, 
SECDEF,  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  and  Homeland  Security  Council  (HSC).  The 
CJCS  also  provides  the  communication  link  between  the  President  and  SECDEF  and  the 
commanders  of  the  combatant  commands  (OSD  DA&M,  2010).  The  advice  provided  by 
the  CJCS  represents  the  advice  and  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  JCS  and  combatant 
commanders  (Joint  Staff,  J-7  JETD,  2011).  The  Joint  Staff  provides  assistance  to  the 
CJCS  in  conducting  its  assigned  responsibilities.  The  Joint  Staff  is  comprised  of  military 
members  from  each  military  department  and  is  directed  by  the  CJCS.  Directorates  of  the 
Joint  Staff  are  responsible  for  translating  the  staffs  planning,  policies,  intelligence, 
manpower,  communications,  and  logistics  functions  into  military  support  action.  Each 
directorate  has  specific  roles  and  responsibilities  (Joint  Staff,  J-7  JETD,  2011).  The 
directorates  are  as  follows: 

•  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff, 

•  DOM — Directorate  of  Management, 

•  J1 — Personnel  and  Manpower, 

•  J2 — Intelligence, 

•  J3 — Operations, 

•  J4 — Logistics, 

•  J5 — Strategic  Plans  and  Policy, 

•  J7 — Joint  Force  Development,  and 

•  J8 — Force  Structure,  Resources,  and  Assessment. 

(I.  Military  Departments 

For  all  purposes  other  than  operational  direction,  the  chain  of  command 
for  each  military  department  runs  from  the  President,  to  the  SECDEF,  to  the  military 
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department  secretaries,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Services.  The  Service  chiefs  are  also  members 
of  the  JCS  under  the  CJCS  and  Vice  Chainnan  of  the  JSC  (VCJCS).  Though  duel-hatted, 
the  responsibilities  to  the  JCS  take  precedence.  Each  military  department  is  led  by  a 
civilian  secretary,  with  the  authority  and  responsibility  to  manage  the  affairs  of  their 
respective  Service.  These  responsibilities  include  recruiting,  training,  organizing, 
supplying,  and  equipping  (Joint  Staff,  J-7  JETD,  2011).  The  military  departments  are  also 
responsible  for  performing  functions  necessary  to  fulfill  the  current  and  future 
operational  requirements  of  the  combatant  commands,  including  assigning  forces  (OSD 
DA&M,  2010). 


e.  Combatant  Commands 

Prior  to  the  1986  reorganization  of  the  military  in  response  to  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Reorganization  Act  (1986),  the  JCS  maintained  operational  control  of 
the  military.  Today,  responsibility  for  conducting  military  operations  flows  from  the 
President  to  the  SECDEF,  directly  to  the  commanders  of  the  unified  combatant 
commands.  Combatant  commands  are  established  by  the  President,  through  the  SECDEF, 
and  are  responsible  for  performing  assigned  missions  (Joint  Staff,  J-7  JETD,  2011). 
Combatant  commanders  (CCDRs)  are  responsible  for  exercising  authority,  direction,  and 
control  over  the  commands  and  forces  assigned.  The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  (1986) 
defines  the  command  authority  of  the  CCDR  to  give  authoritative  direction  to  subordinate 
commands  to  include  the  following: 

•  prescribing  of  the  chain  of  command; 

•  organization  of  the  commands  and  forces; 

•  employment  of  forces  necessary  for  assigned  missions; 

•  coordination  and  approval  of  administration,  support,  and  discipline;  and 

•  exercising  of  authority  to  select  subordinate  commanders  and  combatant 
command  staff. 
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A  full  list  of  CCDR  functions  is  found  in  DoDD  5100.01  (OSD  DA&M, 
2010).  Military  departments  assign  forces  to  the  combatant  commands,  while  all 
unassigned  personnel  remain  under  the  command  authority  of  the  military  department. 
There  are  currently  nine  combatant  commands,  six  geographical  commands,  and  three 
functional  commands  (see  Figure  11;  Feickert,  2012). 


Figure  11.  Combatant  Command  Reporting  Organization  (From  Joint  Staff,  J-7  JETD, 

2011,  p.  144) 


CCDR  staffs  closely  reflect  the  directorates  of  the  Joint  Staff,  but  differ 
slightly  depending  on  the  specific  mission.  Figure  12  reflects  a  typical  CCDR  staff 
organization. 
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Figure  12.  Traditional  Combatant  Command  Joint  Staff  Organization  (From  Joint  Staff, 

J-7  JETD,  2011,  p.  125) 

f  Types  of  Command  Authority 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  different  types  of  command  authority  in 
order  to  grasp  the  complications  with  contracting  authority,  discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

Title  10,  U.S.C.,  Section  164  (2012)  provides  CCDRs  with  combatant 
command  authority  (COCOM),  which  is  not  transferable  or  shared  within  the  lower 
echelons  in  the  chain  of  command.  COCOM  is  the  authority  over  assigned  forces  and  is 
only  exercised  by  the  CCDRs.  COCOM  provides  authority  for  the  CCDR  to  perform 
functions  such  as  organizing  and  employing  commands  and  forces,  assigning  tasks, 
designating  objectives,  and  giving  authoritative  direction  over  military  operations,  joint 
training,  and  logistics  deemed  necessary  to  support  assigned  missions.  The  authority  to 
direct  logistical  support  enables  the  CCDR  to  execute  operations  efficiently  and 
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effectively,  while  minimizing  duplication  of  effort  among  the  Services.  During 
peacetime,  the  CCDR  exercises  appropriate  authority,  but  refers  disputes  to  the  military 
departments  for  resolution.  During  crisis  or  war,  the  authority  and  responsibilities  are 
expanded  to  include  the  use  and  direction  of  all  facilities  and  supplies  of  all  the  forces 
assigned  under  the  CCDR’s  command  (Joint  Staff,  J-7  JETD,  2011). 

Operational  control  (OPCON)  is  another  common  level  of  authority 
utilized  during  joint  military  operations.  The  CCDR  may  delegate  OPCON  authority  to 
lower  echelons.  OPCON  is  typically  delegated  by  the  superior  CDRs  to  CDRs  of 
subordinate  commands  and  joint  task  forces  (JTFs)  of  assigned  or  attached  forces. 
OPCON  provides  full  authority  to  organize  forces  and  assign  tasks  and  objectives  to 
accomplish  an  assigned  mission.  The  CDR  may  retain  or  delegate  OPCON  or  tactical 
control  as  necessary,  and  it  can  be  limited  by  time,  function,  or  location.  OPCON  does 
not  include  the  authority  over  matters  associated  with  administration,  discipline,  internal 
organization,  and  unit  training  (Joint  Staff,  J-7  JETD,  2011). 

Tactical  Control  (TACON)  is  defined  as  “the  detailed  and,  usually,  local 
direction  and  control  of  movements  or  maneuvers  necessary  to  accomplish  missions  or 
tasks  assigned”  (Joint  Staff,  J-7  JETD,  2011,  p.  99).  By  virtue  of  having  COCOM  or 
OPCON  of  Service-assigned  or  other  combatant  command-assigned  capabilities, 
TACON  can  be  delegated  further  down  the  chain  within  the  same  organization. 

Figure  13  shows  the  chain  of  command  and  control  relating  command 
authority  for  a  typical  operation  within  a  combatant  command. 
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Command  Relationships  Synopsis 


Combatant  Command  (Command  Authortyj 

i Unique  to  Combatant  Commander' 

•  Ptamng.  programmng.  budgeting  arc  exec  jc  on  process  rput 

•  Assignment  or  subondnate  commandefs 

•  ReatttnsMos  Depam-ert  of  Defense  agencies 

•  Orectt.e  autbonty  •or  ogislcs 


Operational  control  anen  deegateo 

.  Autnortattie  drecton  for  all  miitao  ooeracons  ardloet  Bra  ring 
■  Organs  and  employ  commands  and  forces 

•  Assign  command  ftjnctors  tt  zJxrc  nates 

•  Estao isr  plans  ard  reqjremerts  fbr  inteligence,  suryeilance,  arvd 
•ecorraissance  actMtes 

•  3usoend  suCordnate  commarders  Item  out/ 


Taodoal  oontrol  a  hen 
deegateo 

Loca  director  and  conroi  cf 
movemeres  or  maneuvers  » 
accompish  msson 


S  upport  reaPonship  when 
assi/ea 

AM.  sssst.  protect,  or  sjstan 
ano<r«r  organ  zaton 


Figure  13.  Command  Relationship  Synopsis 
(From  CJCS,  2011b,  p.  III-3) 


Further  discussion  in  Chapter  V  outlines  the  correlation  between  the  chain  of  command 
and  control,  flow  of  contracting  authority  within  joint  operations,  and  the  associated  joint 
planning  considerations. 

g.  Command  Authority  vs.  Contracting  Authority 

It  is  important  to  understand  there  is  a  difference  between  command  and 
contract  authority.  Unifying  and  synchronizing  contingency  contracting  activities  in  an 
area  of  operation  becomes  challenging  due  to  different  activities  deriving  their  contract 
and  command  authorities  from  different  organizations.  Joint  Contracting  Command-Iraq 
(JCC-I)  faced  significant  challenges  early  in  its  establishment  due  to  this  issue.  Figure  14 
provides  a  snapshot  in  2006  of  the  command  versus  contract  authority.  Each  head  of 
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contracting  activity  is  designated  via  a  red  line,  and  the  assigned  command  or 
coordination  authority  is  color  coordinated  in  accordance  with  the  key. 


Figure  14.  Contracting  Command  Versus  Contracting  Authority 

(From  Scott,  2012 


3.  Joint  Operations 

Joint  doctrine  provides  a  common  framework  for  planning,  training,  and 
conducting  military  operations.  Per  Joint  Publication  (JP)  1,  joint  doctrine  “represents 
what  is  taught,  believed,  and  advocated  as  what  is  right”  (CJCS,  2009,  p.  ix).  All  JPs 
must  be  approved  by  the  CJCS  and  serve  as  authoritative  guidance  to  be  used  by  the  Joint 
Staff,  CCDRs,  subordinate  unified  CDRs,  JTF  CDRs,  subordinate  CDRs,  and  the  military 
Services  (CJCS,  2009,  p.  A-l).  JP  1  is  the  capstone  doctrine  and  provides  “the 
overarching  guidance  for  the  employment  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States” 
(CJCS,  2009,  p.  1-1). 

A  fundamental  principle  identified  in  JP  1  is  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  conducts 
military  operations  as  a  joint  force,  and  the  document  goes  on  to  say, 
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“Joint”  connotes  activities,  operations,  and  organizations  in  which 
elements  of  two  or  more  Military  Departments  participate.  Joint  matters 
relate  to  the  integrated  employment  of  military  forces  in  joint  operations, 
including  matters  relating  to  (1)  national  military  strategy  (NMS);  (2) 
strategic  planning  and  contingency  planning;  (3)  command  and  control 
(C2)  of  joint  operations;  and  (4)  unified  action  with  the  U.S.  interagency 
and  intergovernmental  communities,  nongovernment  organizations 
(NGOs),  and  multinational  forces  (MNFs)  and  organizations.  (CJCS, 

2009,  p.  1-2) 

The  DoD  has  shifted  toward  capabilities-based  planning  (CBP)  for  force 
planning,  which  is  a  subset  of  joint  strategic  planning  (CJCS,  2009,  p.  I- 11).  The 
framework  and  language  forming  the  foundation  for  CBP  is  comprised  of  joint  capability 
areas  (JCAs).  “JCAs  are  collections  of  like  DoD  capabilities  functionally  grouped  to 
support  capability  analysis,  strategy  development,  investment,  decision-making, 
capability  portfolio  management,  and  capabilities-based  force  development  and 
operational  planning”  (CJCS,  2009,  p.  I- 11).  JCAs  are  tiered,  starting  from  a  very  broad 
category  down  to  more  specifically  focused  capabilities.  There  are  nine  Tier  1  JCAs: 
force  support,  battle-space  awareness,  force  application,  logistics,  command  and  control, 
net-centric,  protection,  building  partnerships,  and  corporate  management  (CJCS 
Dependence  on  Contractor  Support  in  Contingency  Operations  Task  Force,  2010a). 

JP  3-0,  Joint  Operations  (CJCS,  2011b),  identifies  three  levels  of  war:  strategic, 

operational,  and  tactical.  In  regard  to  military  operations,  the  strategic  level  provides  “a 

set  of  ideas  for  employing  the  instruments  of  national  power  in  a  synchronized  and 

integrated  fashion  to  achieve  theater,  national,  and/or  multinational  objectives”  (CJCS, 

2011b,  p.  1-13).  Operation  level  refers  to  the  link  between  national  and  military  strategic 

objectives  and  the  tactical  employment  of  forces.  And  the  tactical  level  is  the 

“employment  and  ordered  arrangement  of  forces  in  relation  to  each  other.  Joint  doctrine 

focuses  this  term  on  planning  and  executing  battles,  engagement,  and  activities  at  the 

tactical  level  to  achieve  military  objectives  assigned  to  the  tactical  units  or  task  forces 

(TFs)”  (CJCS,  2011b,  p.  1-14).  Leaders  at  the  operational  level  utilize  operational  art  to 

design,  plan,  and  execute  operations.  Operational  art  refers  to  commanders  and  their 

staffs  utilizing  creativity,  supported  by  their  skill,  knowledge,  and  experience,  to  design 

strategies  and  employ  military  forces.  As  part  of  operational  art,  operational  design  is 
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“the  conception  and  construction  of  the  intellectual  framework  that  underpins  joint 
OPLANs  and  their  subsequent  execution”  (CJCS,  2011b,  p.  II-4).  The  operational 
approach  is  determined  by  combining  operational  art  and  operational  design.  Figure  15 
depicts  the  essence  of  how  operational  art  and  operational  design  are  utilized  to 
determine  the  operational  approach.  “Together,  operational  art  and  operational  design 
strengthen  the  relationship  between  strategy  and  tactics”  (CJCS,  2011b,  p.  II-4). 


Operational  Art 
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Figure  111-1.  Operational  Art 


Figure  15.  Operational  Art  (From  CJCS,  2011a,  p.  III-2) 


4.  Joint  Operation  Planning 

JP  5-0,  Joint  Operation  Planning  (CJCS,  2011a),  provides  guidance  to  CCDRs 
and  their  subordinate  joint  force  commanders  for  planning  activities  associated  with  joint 
military  operations  in  response  to  contingencies  and  crises  (p.  1-1).  All  entities  involved 
in  joint  operation  planning  are  known  collectively  as  the  Joint  Planning  and  Execution 
Community  (JPEC).  Figure  16  identifies  the  participants  in  the  joint  planning  process. 
Strategic  guidance  is  provided  by  the  President  and  the  SECDEF. 
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Figure  16.  Joint  Planning  and  Execution  Community 
(From  CJCS,  201  la,  p.  11-12) 


Joint  operation  planning  takes  place  within  Adaptive  Planning  and  Execution 
(APEX).  APEX  is  “the  department-level  system  of  joint  policies,  processes,  procedures, 
and  reporting  structures.  APEX  is  supported  by  communications  and  information 
technology  that  is  used  by  the  JPEC  to  monitor,  plan,  and  executive  mobilization, 
deployment,  employment,  sustainment,  redeployment,  and  demobilization  activities 
associated  with  joint  operations”  (CJCS,  2011a,  p.  1-3).  APEX  supports  the  iterative 
nature  of  joint  planning,  and  facilitates  collaborative  planning  between  the  different 
echelons  of  command  (CJCS,  2011a).  Figure  17  shows  the  relationship  between  the 
different  levels  and  products  produced  by  each. 
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Figure  1-1.  National  Strategic  Direction 

Figure  17.  National  Strategic  Direction  (From  CJCS,  2011a,  p.  II-5) 


“In  conducting  joint  operation  planning,  commanders  and  staff  blend  operational 
art,  operational  design,  and  the  joint  operation  planning  process  (JOPP)  in 
complementary  fashion  as  part  of  the  overall  process  that  produces  the  eventual  plan  or 
order  that  drives  the  joint  operation”  (CJCS,  2011a,  p.  1-5).  JOPP  is  an  analytical 
decision-making  process  consisting  of  seven  logical  steps:  (1)  planning  initiation,  (2) 
mission  analysis,  (3)  course  of  action  (COA)  development,  (4)  COA  analysis  and 
wargaming,  (5)  COA  comparison,  (6)  COA  approval,  and  (7)  plan  or  order  development 
(CJCS,  201  la,  p.  IV- 1). 
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Joint  Operation  Planning  and  Execution  System  (JOPES)  is  part  of  APEX  and  is 
the  system  technology  utilized  to  develop  the  plans  and  orders.  Joint  operation  planning 
results  in  multiple  planning  and  execution  products  that  are  created  during  deliberate  and 
crisis  action  planning  (CAP).  Deliberate  planning  encompasses  the  planning  efforts  for 
non-crisis  situations,  and  is  used  to  develop  theater  and  global  campaign  plans,  along 
with  a  broad  range  of  contingency  plans.  Deliberate  planning  relies  heavily  on 
assumptions  and  should  provide  the  framework  for  a  seamless  transition  to  CAP  if  a 
crisis  arises.  There  are  four  levels  of  planning  detail  for  contingency  plans  (CJCS,  2011a, 
pp.  II-2 1— 11-23).  Figure  18  outlines  each  level  in  detail. 


Planning  Detail 

Description 

Product 

Level  1 

Least  amount  of  detail  and  focuses  on 
producing  multiple  COAs  to  address  a 
contingency 

Commander’s  Estimate 

Level  2 

Describes  the  concept  of  operations 
(CONOPS),  major  forces,  concepts  of 
support,  and  anticipated  timelines  for 
completing  the  mission.  Normally  does 
not  include  annexed  or  a  TPFDD.* 

Base  Plan  (BPLAN) 

Level  3 

Acts  as  an  abbreviated  OPLAN.  Will 
likely  require  considerable  expansion  or 
alteration  to  convert  into  an  OPLAN  or 
operation  order  (OPORD).  Will  typically 
have  Annexes  A,  B,  C,  D,  J,  K,  S,  V,  and 
Z.  May  have  a  TPFDD  produced. 

Concept  Plan 

(CONPLAN) 

Level  4 

Is  the  complete/detailed  joint  plan. 
Contains  the  full  description  of  CONOPS 
and  all  applicable  annexes  and  a  TPFDD. 
Can  be  quickly  developed  into  an 
OPORD 

Operation  Plan  (OPLAN) 

*Time-phased  force  and  deployment  data:  The  time-phased  force  data,  non-unit-related  cargo  and 
personnel  data,  and  movement  data  for  the  operation  plan  or  operation  order,  or  ongoing  rotation  of  forces 


Figure  18.  Levels  of  Planning  Detail  (After  CJCS,  2011a,  p.  11-24) 
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Crisis  action  planning  (CAP)  takes  place  when  an  incident  or  situation  occurs 
quickly  and  sets  the  conditions  for  the  commitment  of  U.S.  military  forces  and  resources. 
There  may  be  very  little  warning  and  these  situations  require  expedited  decision-making. 
CAP  involves  the  activities  associated  with  the  time-sensitive  development  of  OPORDs. 
Deliberate  planning  is  typically  conducted  for  anticipated  events,  whereas  CAP  is  based 
on  the  condition  that  exists  during  the  planning  (CJCS,  2011a).  Figure  19  shows  a 
comparison  of  deliberate  and  crisis  action  planning. 
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Deliberate  Planning  and  Crisis  Action  Planning  Com  pan  son 
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Figure  11-8.  Deliberate  Planning  and  Crisis  Action  Planning  Comparison 


Figure  19.  Deliberate  Planning  and  Crisis  Action  Planning  Comparison 

(From  CJCS  201  la,  p.  11-30) 
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The  operational  approach  allows  commanders  to  begin  describing  the  possible 
combinations  of  actions  needed  to  achieve  a  desired  end  state  given  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  operational  environment  and  the  description  of  the  tensions  that 
describe  the  problem.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  the  operational  approach  provides  the 
framework  behind  the  combination  of  tasks  that  describe  the  CONOPS  for  a  particular 
end  state  (CJCS,  2011a).  “The  operational  approach  promotes  mutual  understanding  and 
unity  of  effort  throughout  the  echelons  of  command  and  partner  organizations”  (CJCS, 
2011a,  p.  Ill- 15).  Figure  20  depicts  the  process  of  developing  the  operational  approach. 


Developing  the  Operational  Approach 

Identify  Problem 
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Design  ' 
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ciemenis  or 
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•  Military  end  state 

•  Supporting 
departments'  and 
agencies'  objectives 

Figure  111-2.  Developing  the  Operational  Approach 


Figure  20.  Developing  the  Operational  Approach 
(From  CJCS,  201  la,  p.  III-3) 


Joint  publication  5-0  (CJCS,  2011a)  states,  “The  operational  approach  may  be 
described  using  lines  of  operations  (LOOs)/lines  of  effort  (LOEs)  to  link  decisive  points 
to  achievement  of  objectives”  (p.  Ill- 1 6).  Commanders  synchronize  activities  along 
complementary  LOOs  to  get  to  the  end  state.  “A  line  of  effort  links  multiple  tasks  and 
missions  using  the  logic  of  purpose — cause  and  effect — to  focus  efforts  toward 
establishing  operational  and  strategic  conditions”  (p.  III-28).  LOEs  are  an  extremely 
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valuable  tool  to  achieve  unity  of  effort  in  operations  involving  multi-national  forces  and 
civilian  organizations  where  unity  of  command  is  impractical.  LOEs  may  cross  more  than 
one  instrument  of  national  power  to  support  interagency  coordination  during  execution. 
LOOs  and  lines  of  effort  may  be  used  together  to  connect  objectives  to  a  central,  unifying 
purpose.  The  combination  of  the  two  allows  commanders  to  include  nonmilitary  activities 
into  operational  design.  Figure  21  depicts  decisive  points,  nodes,  and  links  between  the 
instruments  of  national  power.  The  complex  challenges  faced  by  the  U.S.  require 
commanders  to  embrace  the  reality  that  interagency  and  multinational  partners  must  be 
synchronized  to  create  a  coherent  operational  approach.  Commanders  make  the 
determination  when  and  how  to  incorporate  these  outside  organizations,  and  must 
understand  that  the  operational  approach  may  end  up  being  a  consensus-based  product 
(CJCS,  2011a). 


Figure  21.  Political,  Military,  Economic,  Social,  Information,  and  Infrastructure 
System  Analysis  (From  CJCS,  2011a,  p.  Ill- 10) 
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When  planning  operations,  CCDRs  apply  a  phasing  model.  JP  5-0  (CJCS,  2011a) 
outlines  a  notional  phasing  model  comprised  of  six  phases,  distinct  in  time,  space,  and/or 
purpose.  While  activities  during  each  phase  may  overlap,  there  should  be  clear  conditions 
set  for  transition  between  the  phases.  Figure  22  provides  a  notional  operation  plan 
phasing  model  and  the  associated  activities  and  levels  of  military  effort  during  each 
phase. 
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Figure  22.  Notional  Operation  Plan  Phases  (From  CJCS,  2011a,  p.  III-39) 


Commanders  are  the  central  figure  in  creating  operational  design.  They  possess 
the  experience  to  make  judgments  and  decisions  necessary  to  guide  staff  through  the 
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process.  As  the  complexity  of  a  problem  increases,  the  commander’s  role  in  early 
planning  becomes  more  critical.  Commanders  understand  that  solutions  must  be  tailored 
to  each  situation  and  draw  on  their  own  knowledge,  experience,  judgment,  and  intuition 
to  generate  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  needed  for  success. 

Additional  information  regarding  joint  operation  planning  can  be  found  in  JP  5-0 
(CJCS,  2011a).  While  the  information  provided  in  this  section  is  not  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  joint  operation  planning  process,  it  provides  a  basic  foundation  to 
analyze  the  integration  and  synchronization  of  OCS  and  contingency  contracting  into  the 
joint  planning  process. 

F.  MAJOR  OVERSIGHT  COMMITTEES’  OBSERVATIONS  AND 

FINDINGS 

1.  Introduction 

The  increased  reliance  on  contracted  support  early  in  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  significantly  increased  the  need  for  oversight  and  audit  of  contract 
operations.  Approximately  $159  billion  was  awarded  via  contract  or  grant  by  the  DoD, 
Department  of  State,  and  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  between  2002  and 
2011,  magnifying  the  need  to  ensure  that  appropriate  management  regulations  were  in 
place  to  avoid  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  of  taxpayer  dollars.  A  wide  range  of  oversight 
controls  and  committees  have  been  established  to  monitor  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  over  the  past  1 1  years.  The  vast  number  and  nature  of  the  reports  makes  it 
impossible  to  provide  a  thorough  overview  of  all  agencies  and  findings.  In  this  section, 
we  discuss  major  findings  and  observations  made  by  the  DoD  Inspector  General  (IG),  the 
Government  Accountability  Office  (GAO),  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Contracting 
(CWC)  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  Special  Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction 
(SIGIR),  and  the  Special  Inspector  General  for  Afghanistan  Reconstruction  (SIGAR). 

2.  DoD  Office  of  Inspector  General 

There  are  numerous  DoD  IG  reports  evaluating  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  our  research,  we  focus  primarily  on  DoD  IG 

Report  No.  D-20 10-059,  Contingency  Contracting:  A  Framework  for  Reform,  published 
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in  2010.  This  report  was  written  to  provide  information  to  key  players  regarding 
systematic  contracting  issues  identified  within  a  three-year  window  (2007-2010).  The 
report  was  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  32  DoD  IG  reports,  two  Special  Plans  and 
Operations  (SPO)  reports,  and  19  Defense  Criminal  Investigative  Service  (DCIS) 
investigations,  all  conducted  between  October  2007  and  April  2010.  The  DoD  IG  (2010) 
looked  for  systematic  issues  with  contracting  operations  and  identified  five  areas  of 
needed  improvement: 

•  Requirements:  Agencies  must  ensure  that  they  begin  the  acquisition 
process  effectively  by  clearly  defining  what  the  requirements  are.  Unclear 
and  changing  requirements  cause  significant  cost  increases  and 
administration  issues. 

•  Contracting  Pricing:  CCOs  failed  to  follow  FAR  (2012)  requirements 
when  establishing  whether  prices  were  fair  and  reasonable.  The 
documentation  maintained  did  not  reflect  proper  competition  or  research 
to  make  these  determinations. 

•  Oversight  and  Surveillance:  Several  examples  were  found  identifying  a 
lack  of  contract  oversight  and  surveillance.  Many  contracts  did  not  have  a 
Quality  Assurance  and  Surveillance  Plan  included,  outlining  what 
performance  would  be  evaluated  and  how  surveillance  would  be 
conducted. 

•  Property  Accountability:  As  expenditures  increased,  so  did  the  amount  of 
government  property  in  theater.  CCOs  were  not  monitoring  property 
records,  and  many  items  have  not  been  accounted  for.  The  sheer  volume 
and  value  of  the  property  in  theater  requires  active  management  and 
oversight. 

•  Financial  Management:  CCOs  have  not  maintained  appropriate  control  of 
vendor  payments.  Overpayments  and  outstanding  payments  have  grown 
significantly. 

While  these  challenge  areas  had  been  previously  identified,  this  report  provides  a 
singular  document  covering  the  most  common  problems  identified  within  contingency 
contracting  operations.  Despite  the  identification  of  issues,  the  covered  reports  had  repeat 
findings  year  to  year,  leading  one  to  believe  that  the  corrective  measure  taken  may  not 
have  been  successful  (DoD  IG,  2010). 
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3.  Government  Accountability  Office 

The  GAO,  also  known  as  the  “congressional  watchdog,”  is  a  non-partisan 
independent  organization  assigned  to  Congress.  The  intent  of  the  GAO  is  to  evaluate  how 
taxpayer  dollars  are  spent  and,  based  on  findings,  provide  recommendations  and  advice  to 
lawmakers  and  agency  heads  to  improve  operations.  The  GAO  issues  hundreds  of  reports 
and  products  per  year  (GAO,  2012).  A  quick  advanced  search  of  the  GAO  website 
reveals  139  GAO  products  related  to  some  aspect  of  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  research,  we  focus  on  a  general  overview  of  a  few  key  areas  for 
the  GAO  and  some  key  findings  from  recent  reports. 

The  GAO  recognized  the  DoD’s  reliance  on  contractors  to  support  contingencies 
in  the  early  1990s  and  has  since  made  many  recommendations  to  improve  contract 
planning,  oversight,  and  management.  In  GAO-03-695,  Military  Operations: 
Contractors  Provide  Vital  Services  to  Deployed  Forces  but  Are  Not  Adequately 
Addressed  in  DoD  Plans,  the  GAO  (2003)  stated  that  the  DoD  utilized  contractors  with  a 
wide  variety  of  skills  due  to  the  limitation  of  forces  and  the  lack  of  skill  in  areas  such  as 
communication  services,  interpreters,  base  operations  services,  intelligence  analysis,  and 
oversight  over  other  contractors.  In  the  report,  the  GAO  (2003)  made  six  executive 
rec  ommendations : 

•  Enforce  compliance  with  DoD  Instruction  3020.37,  Continuation  of 
Essential  DoD  Contractor  Sendees  During  Crises  (Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Force  Management  Policy  [ASD(FMP)],  1996). 

•  Develop  procedures  to  monitor  the  implementation  of  DoDI  3020.37. 

•  Develop  DoD-wide  guidance  on  the  use  of  contractors. 

•  Require  the  use  of  standardized  deployment  language  in  contracts  that 
could  potentially  support  deployed  forces. 

•  Develop  training  for  CDRs  and  other  senior  leaders  deploying  to  areas 
with  contract  support. 

•  To  provide  visibility  to  CDRs,  the  Financial  Management  Regulations 
should  identify  the  services  provided  and  a  list  of  contractor  entitlements, 
and  identify  all  contracts  supporting  contingency  operations. 

The  GAO  again  highlighted  the  increased  use  of  contractors  in  GAO-08-572T 
(2008),  Defense  Management:  DoD  Needs  to  Reexamine  its  Extensive  Reliance  on 
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Contractors  and  Continue  to  Improve  Management  and  Oversight.  The  GAO  stated  that 
the  DoD’s  primary  challenge  with  regard  to  the  heavy  reliance  on  contractors  in 
contingency  operations  was  the  ability  to  provide  effective  management  and  oversight. 
The  report  specifically  stated, 

Our  previous  work  has  highlighted  long-standing  problems  regarding  the 
appropriate  role  and  management  and  oversight  of  contractors  in  the 
federal  workforce — particularly  DoD — and  I  have  identified  15  systemic 
acquisition  challenges  facing  DoD.  ...  Since  1992  we  have  designated 
DoD  contract  management  as  a  high-risk  area,  in  part  due  to  concerns  over 
the  adequacy  of  the  department’s  acquisition  workforce,  including 
contract  oversight  personnel.  (GAO,  2008) 

These  findings  represent  only  a  partial  look  into  the  major  challenges  faced  by  the 
DoD,  but  provide  good  insight  into  the  fact  that,  while  contractors  are  a  force  multiplier, 
there  are  inherent  challenges  that  come  with  over-reliance  on  contract  support  to  provide 
key  support  functions  critical  to  contingency  responses  and  operations. 

4.  Commission  on  Wartime  Contracting  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (NDAA)  for  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  2008, 
Section  841  of  Public  Law  110-181,  signed  on  January  28,  2008,  established  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Contracting  (CWC)  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  The  primary  goals 
of  the  CWC  were  to  conduct  a  thorough  assessment  to  identify  systemic  problems; 
identify  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse;  and  ensure  accountability  for  those  responsible  for  such 
acts.  Congress  instructed  the  CWC  to  make  recommendations  that  would  help  to  avoid 
recurring  issues  in  future  contingencies.  The  recommendations  were  to  meet  two  primary 
criteria:  1)  The  recommendation  must  address  the  underlying  causes  of  the  poor 
outcomes  of  contracting,  and  2)  they  must  institutionalize  changes  so  they  have  lasting 
effects.  The  findings  of  the  CWC  were  reported  in  two  interim  reports,  five  special 
reports,  and  one  final  report  prior  to  its  decommission  on  September  30,  2011  (CWC  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2012). 

Our  research  focuses  primarily  on  two  reports:  the  second  interim  report  to 
Congress  entitled  At  What  Risk?  Correcting  Over-Reliance  on  Contractors  in 
Contingency  Operations  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011a)  and  the  final  report 
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entitled  Transforming  Wartime  Contracting:  Controlling  Costs,  Reducing  Risks  (CWC  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011b).  The  Commission  recognized  the  same  issue  as  the  DoD  IG 
and  the  GAO:  The  federal  government’s  reliance  on  contractors  to  support  defense 
operations  was  at  an  unprecedented  level  and  accompanied  by  several  concerns  and 
issues  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011a). 

The  second  interim  report  identifies  several  benefits  of  utilizing  contractors  in 
contingencies  to  include  freeing  up  military  personnel,  providing  flexibility  in  perfonning 
certain  functions,  and  offering  skills  that  the  government  lacks.  However,  there  are  also 
consequences,  such  as  misconduct  of  contractor  personnel  and  increased  fraud  and  illegal 
activities,  associated  with  the  contracting  process.  The  report  states,  “In  the  current 
setting  of  heavy  reliance  on  contractors  and  clear  weaknesses  in  federal  planning  and 
management,  the  Commission  believes  the  United  States  has  come  to  over-rely  on 
contractors”  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011a,  p.  9).  This  conclusion  was  reached 
by  considering  the  government’s  ability  to  preserve  core  capabilities,  protect  mission- 
critical  functions,  and  balance  mission  requirements  against  the  ability  to  provide  the 
appropriate  level  of  oversight  for  contracted  support.  The  report  made  32  specific 
recommendations  categorized  into  five  broad  categories.  The  bullet  list  that  follows 
presents  the  five  categories  identified  in  the  report: 

•  New  and  expanded,  often  time-critical  missions  combined  with  ceilings  on 
civilian  and  military  personnel  have  led  senior  officials  and  commanders 
to  rely  on  contractors  as  the  default  option. 

•  Existing  agency  cultures  all  too  often  relegate  contracting  to  an 
afterthought,  thereby  inhibiting  sound  planning,  resourcing,  and 
management  of  contractors. 

•  Current  interagency  mechanisms  and  intra-agency  resource  allocations  do 
not  support  the  changing  missions  of  agencies  in  contingency  operations, 
resulting  in  greater  reliance  on  contractors  and  less  focus  on  contract 
outcomes. 

•  Without  effective  competition  and  accurate  assessment  of  contractor 
performance  during  contingency  operations,  money  is  wasted,  and  the 
likelihood  of  fraud  and  abuse  increases. 

•  Agencies’  failures  to  effectively  use  contract  suspension  and  debarment 
tools,  and  the  U.S.  government’s  limited  jurisdiction  over  criminal 
behavior  and  limited  access  to  records,  have  contributed  to  an 
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environment  in  which  contractors  misbehave  with  limited  accountability 
(CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011a). 

The  final  CWC  report  to  Congress  was  issued  in  August  2011  and  the  CWC 
continued  to  identify  weaknesses  and  areas  of  needed  improvement  within  the  federal 
government  to  manage  the  heavy  reliance  on  contract  support.  While  the  CWC’s  second 
interim  report  stated  that  $177  billion  had  been  obligated  by  all  federal  agencies  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  between  the  fiscal  years  2002-2010,  the  final  report  stated  that  at  least 
$3 1  billion,  and  possibly  as  much  as  $60  billion,  had  been  lost  due  to  fraud  and  waste 
during  fiscal  years  2002-2011.  The  commissioners  determined  that  much  of  this  loss 
could  have  been  avoided  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011b). 

The  extended  duration  and  continued  growth  of  operations  led  to  the  over-reliance 
on  contracted  support.  This  resulted  in  significant  increases  of  contracted  personnel  on 
the  battlefield.  Service  contracts  for  security  were  common  and  came  with  a  significant 
level  of  complication.  The  increased  reliance  on  contractors  for  operational  installation 
support  increased  the  quality  assurance  workload  on  an  already  over-tasked  force.  These 
factors,  along  with  operation  tempo  and  turnover,  further  magnified  contractor-related 
issues  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011b). 

In  the  final  report,  the  CWC  offers  15  recommendations  to  improve  current  and 
future  operations: 

•  Use  risk  factors  in  deciding  whether  to  contract  in  contingencies. 

•  Develop  deployable  cadres  for  acquisition  management  and  contractor 
oversight. 

•  Phase  out  the  use  of  private  security  contractors  for  certain  functions. 

•  Improve  interagency  coordination  and  guidance  for  using  security 
contractors  in  contingency  operations. 

•  Take  actions  to  mitigate  the  threat  of  additional  waste  from 
unsustainability. 

•  Elevate  the  positions  and  expand  the  authority  of  civilian  officials 
responsible  for  contingency  contracting  at  the  DoD,  Department  of  State 
(DoS),  and  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID). 

•  Elevate  and  expand  the  authority  of  military  officials  responsible  for 
contingency  contracting  on  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  combatant 
commanders’  staffs,  and  in  the  military  Services. 
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•  Establish  a  new,  dual-hatted  senior  position  at  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  and  at  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  to  provide 
oversight  and  strategic  direction. 

•  Create  a  pennanent  Office  of  Inspector  General  for  contingency 
operations. 

•  Set  and  meet  annual  increases  in  competition  goals  for  contingency 
contracts. 

•  Improve  contractor  performance-data  recording  and  use. 

•  Strengthen  enforcement  tools. 

•  Provide  adequate  staffing  and  resources,  and  establish  procedures  to 
protect  the  government’s  interests. 

•  Congress  should  provide  or  reallocate  resources  for  contingency 
contracting  refonn  to  cure  or  mitigate  the  numerous  defects  described  by 
the  commission. 

•  Congress  should  enact  legislation  requiring  the  regular  assessment  and 
reporting  of  agencies’  progress  in  implementing  reform  recommendations. 

Based  on  the  recommendations,  the  CWC  further  identified  the  need  for  a 
strategic  approach  to  contingency  operations,  and  recognized  the  importance  of  having 
the  structure  and  organization  in  place  prior  to  an  event  to  effectively  integrate  contract 
support  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011b). 

5.  The  Office  of  Special  Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction 

A  congressional  amendment  passed  in  2004  established  SIGIR.  Prior  to  the 
creation  of  SIGIR,  oversight  of  reconstruction  was  perfonned  by  the  Coalition 
Provisional  Authority  Office  of  Inspector  General  (CPA-IG).  After  initial  operations  in 
Iraq,  the  Iraq  Relief  and  Reconstruction  Fund  (IRRF)  was  established,  and  those  funds 
were  utilized  to  rebuild  the  infrastructure  of  Iraq.  SIGIR  reports  directly  to  the  State  and 
Defense  Secretaries,  and  submits  quarterly  and  semi-annual  reports  to  Congress  (SIGIR, 
2012).  The  SIGIR  (2012)  website  outlines  the  organization’s  responsibilities  as  follows: 

•  Provide  for  the  independent  and  objective  execution  and  supervision  of 
audits  and  investigations; 

•  Provide  objective  leadership  and  coordination  of,  and  recommendations 
on,  policies  designed  to  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  in 
the  management  of  Iraq  reconstruction  programs  and  operations; 
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•  Prevent  and  detect  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse; 

•  Review  existing  and  proposed  legislation  and  regulations  and  make 
appropriate  recommendations; 

•  Maintain  effective  working  relationships  with  other  governmental 
agencies  and  non-governmental  organizations  regarding  oversight  in  Iraq; 

•  Infonn  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  and  the  Congress  of 
significant  problems,  abuses,  and  deficiencies  in  operations,  and  track  the 
progress  of  corrective  actions; 

•  Report  violations  of  law  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and  report  to 
Congress  on  the  prosecutions  and  convictions  that  have  resulted  from 
referrals;  and 

•  Submit  regular  reports  to  Congress. 

Multiple  reports  are  available  from  SIGIR;  however,  in  this  research,  we  focus 
primarily  on  their  publications  regarding  lessons  learned  from  Iraq  reconstruction  efforts. 
In  2006,  SIGIR  released  a  compilation  of  lessons  learned  regarding  acquisition  entitled, 
Lessons  in  Contracting  and  Procurement.  The  report  divided  the  lessons  learned  into  two 
large  categories:  those  related  to  strategy  and  planning,  and  those  related  to  policies  and 
processes. 

The  primary  lessons  learned  regarding  strategy  and  policy  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  early  involvement  of  contracting  personnel  in  strategic  planning  efforts.  Clear 
definitions  of  roles  and  responsibilities,  smaller  projects  in  early  phases  of  reconstruction, 
and  avoidance  of  the  use  of  sole-source  and  limited-competition  acquisition  strategies 
were  also  noted  as  strategic  lessons  learned.  Key  lessons  regarding  policies  and 
procedures  focused  around  the  creation  of  standardized  procedures,  easily  deployable 
procurement  systems,  and  improvements  in  data  collection,  retention,  and  evaluation 
(SIGIR,  2006). 

SIGIR  provided  six  specific  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
procurement  operations  during  reconstruction  efforts.  Those  recommendations  are  as 
follows  (SIGIR,  2006): 

•  Explore  the  creation  of  an  enhanced  Contingency  FAR  (CFAR), 

•  Pursue  the  institutionalization  of  special  contracting  programs, 
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•  Include  contracting  and  procurement  personnel  at  all  phases  of  planning 
for  contingency  operations, 

•  Create  a  deployable  reserve  corps  of  contracting  personnel  who  are  trained 
to  execute  rapid  relief  of  reconstruction  contracting  during  contingency 
operations, 

•  Develop  and  implement  infonnation  systems  for  managing  contracting 
and  procurement  in  contingency  operations,  and 

•  Pre-compete  and  pre-qualify  a  diverse  pool  of  contractors  with  expertise  in 
specialized  reconstruction  areas. 

6.  The  Special  Inspector  General  for  Afghanistan  Reconstruction 

Section  1229  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2008 
established  SIGAR  to  “promote  economy  and  efficiency  of  U.S. -funded  reconstruction 
programs  in  Afghanistan  and  to  detect  and  deter  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  by  conducting 
independent,  objective,  and  strategic  audits,  inspections,  and  investigations”  (SIGAR, 
2012b).  SIGAR  reports  quarterly  to  Congress  on  the  status  of  reconstruction  in 
Afghanistan,  and  the  majority  of  items  addressed  are  related  to  specific  projects/services. 
In  the  July  30,  2012,  report,  SIGAR  identified  the  need  for  “more  aggressive,  actionable 
recommendations”  (SIGAR,  2012a).  In  his  cover  letter,  the  Special  Investigator  General 
discussed  the  need  for  SIGAR  to  move  beyond  just  evaluating  individual  projects  and  to 
further  evaluate  systemic  root  causes  behind  deficiencies  and  provide  recommendations 
to  address  those  areas  (SIGAR,  2012a). 

G.  MAJOR  DOD  INITIATIVES 

1.  Introduction 

The  increased  reliance  on  contract  support  is  not  a  new  concept  to  the  DoD  and 

initiatives  to  better  manage  contractors  have  been  taking  place  since  the  1990s  (GAO, 

2008).  However,  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  magnified  areas  of  weakness  and 

opened  the  aperture  of  areas  to  focus  on.  The  combination  of  operational  duration  and 

complexity  and  increased  use  of  contracts,  not  only  to  support  operations  but  also  to 

assist  with  the  reconstruction  of  local  economies,  has  driven  the  need  for  new  approaches 

to  manage  contingency  contracting  operations.  The  DoD  and  the  military  departments 

have  undertaken  multiple  initiatives  to  address  contract  support;  however,  we  focus  on 
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initiatives  related  to  addressing  the  CWC  recommendations,  improving  contract 
intelligence,  and  managing  operational  contract  support. 

2.  Task  Force  on  Wartime  Contracting 

Upon  the  release  of  the  CWC  Interim  Report,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition,  Technology,  and  Logistics  (USD[AT&L])  established  the  DoD  Task  Force 
on  Wartime  Contracting  (TFWC).  The  task  force  was  a  joint  effort  with  members  from 
all  Services.  The  purpose  of  the  TFWC  was  to  analyze  the  findings  of  the  interim  report 
and  detennine  the  actions  that  should  be  implemented  to  correct  immediate  items  of 
concern.  There  were  eight  immediate  concerns  identified  in  the  CWC  Interim  report 
(DoD,  2009): 

1 .  Iraq  drawdown, 

2.  Contracting  Officers  Representative  (COR)  resourcing  and  training, 

3.  Competition — Logistics  Civil  Augmentation  Program  (LOGCAP)  III 
Transition, 

4.  Inadequate  contractor  business  systems, 

5.  Subcontractor  accountability — LOGCAP, 

6.  Afghanistan  buildup, 

7.  Afghanistan  Contracting  Command,  and 

8.  Training  and  equipping  private  security  contractors. 

The  TFWC  worked  diligently  to  address  as  many  areas  as  feasible  to  improve 
contingency  contracting  operations.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  significant 
accomplishments: 

•  The  finalization  of  Joint  Publication  (JP)  4-10,  Operational  Contract 
Support,  published  in  2008  (Joint  Staff,  2008).  JP  4-10  identifies  doctrine 
and  policies  that  serve  as  a  groundwork  for  joint  operations. 

•  The  DoD  took  actions  to  reorganize  in  order  to  identify  primary  contacts 
for  contingency  operations.  The  Director,  Defense  Procurement  and 
Acquisition  Policy  created  a  dedicated  team  to  support  deployed 
personnel.  Additionally,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Program 
Support)  engaged  in  contingency  and  operational  contract  support. 

•  To  enable  training,  the  DoD  continued  to  revise  the  Defense  Contingency 
Contracting  Handbook  (DPAP,  2012b)  to  support  training  and  continuity 
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in  operations.  This  handbook  provides  a  framework  for  all  stages  of 
contracting  and  support  elements. 

•  Formal  training  courses,  continuous  learning  modules,  and  documentation 
were  created  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  both  contracting  and  non¬ 
contracting  personnel.  A  COR  course  was  created  for  individuals  assigned 
as  quality  assurance  personnel  (DoD,  2009). 

The  TFWC  determined  that  the  DoD  was  proactive  in  acquisition  reforms  prior  to 
the  CWC.  The  TFWC  identified  that  94%  of  the  observations  made  by  the  CWC  were 
proactively  being  addressed  by  the  DoD,  while  the  other  6%  found  the  DoD  in  a  reactive 
state  (DoD,  2009). 

3.  Contracting  Intelligence 

Operations  in  Afghanistan  proved  to  be  significantly  different  than  those  in  Iraq 
and  required  the  Headquarters,  International  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  to  place 
special  attention  on  the  area  of  corruption.  Several  conditions  created  an  environment  that 
allowed  corruption  to  flourish,  to  include  “a  fragile  war  economy  sustained  by 
international  aid,  security  assistance,  the  narcotics  trade;  and  a  society  fractured  by  three 
decades  of  war;  and  weak  governance  institutions”  (Headquarters  International  Security 
Assistance  Force  [HQ  ISAF],  2011).  The  high  levels  of  corruption  threatened  the  success 
of  the  ISAF’s  mission,  and,  therefore,  had  to  be  addressed.  In  response,  Combined  Joint 
Interagency  Task  Force-Shafafiyat  (CJIATF-Shafafiyat)  was  established  in  2010.  Led  by 
Brigadier  General  H.R.  McMaster,  CJIATF-Shafafiyat  (Pashto  for  transparency) 
integrated  three  existing  task  forces:  CJIATF-Nexus,  Task  Force  Spotlight,  and  Task 
Force  2010.  CJIATF-Nexus  was  responsible  for  analyzing  “the  criminal  patronage 
networks,  the  narcotics  trade,  and  the  insurgency  as  a  basis  for  Afghan  and  coalition  law 
enforcement  and  military  efforts”  (ISAF  HQ,  2011).  Task  Force  Spotlight  and  Task  Force 
2010  worked  closely  to  increase  coordination  and  oversight  of  contracting  processes  and 
ensuring  that  ISAF  understood  where  funds  were  going.  Task  Force  Spotlight  was 
responsible  for  dealing  with  private  security  companies  (ISAF  HQ,  2011). 

Task  Force  2010  was  originally  established  after  surveys  were  released  stating 
that  corruption  in  Afghanistan  had  nearly  doubled  in  three  years.  Task  Force  2010 
(TF2010)  was  initially  led  by  RADM  Kathleen  Dussault,  and  was  tasked  with  ensuring 
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that  money  spent  in  Afghanistan  was  meeting  the  counterinsurgency  intent.  Twenty 
individuals  were  to  follow  the  flow  of  contracting  dollars  from  prime  to  sub-contractors 
and  perform  financial  forensics  on  contracts  and  contractors  (Abi-Habib  &  Rosenberg, 
2010).  TF2010  enabled  commanders  and  personnel  to  better  understand  who  they  were 
contracting  with.  TF2010  assisted  in  recovering  over  180,000  pieces  of  equipment  and 
identified  over  120  vendors  that  the  govermnent  would  no  longer  do  business  with 
(Schwartz,  2011).  Task  Force  2010  and  Task  Force  Spotlight  were  integral  to 
implementing  COMISAF’s  COIN  Contracting  Guidance  issued  in  September  2010.  The 
guidance  directed  ISAF  to 

•  understand  the  role  of  contracting  in  COIN; 

•  hire  Afghans  first,  buy  Afghan  products,  and  build  Afghan  capacity; 

•  know  those  with  whom  we  are  contracting; 

•  consult  and  involve  local  leaders; 

•  develop  new  partnerships; 

•  look  beyond  cost,  schedule,  and  perfonnance;  and 

•  invest  in  oversight  and  enforce  contract  requirements  (ISAF  HQ,  2011). 

To  fully  implement  the  guidance,  the  link  between  the  intelligence  and  the 

contracting  community  became  critical.  The  primary  challenge  was  that  contracting 
networks  lacked  transparency  since  the  privity  of  contracts  remained  with  the  U.S. 
government  and  the  prime  contractor.  There  was  no  system  established  to  identify  first, 
who  the  USG  was  contracting  with  at  the  prime  level,  and  second,  who  the  prime 
contractor  was  hiring  (or  subcontracting  with)  to  perform  the  work  (Lyons,  2012).  Task 
Force  2010  and  Task  Force  Spotlight  partnered  with  C-JTSCC  and  others  to  produce  a 
process  for  vetting,  suspending,  and  debarring  numerous  companies  (ISAF  HQ,  2011). 

4.  Operational  Contract  Support 

a.  Operational  Contract  Support  Overview 

The  increased  reliance  on  contracted  support  and  multiple 
recommendations  from  oversight  committees  forced  the  DoD  to  look  closely  at  the 
integration  of  planning  for  contractors  within  military  operations.  Per  the  Deputy 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Program  Support;  DASD[PS])  website,  DASD  (PS)  was 
established  in  2006  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Logistics  and  Material 
Readiness.  DASD  (PS)  was  created  to  establish  a  program  management  approach  to 
operational-level  contract  support  (Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
2012).  The  John  Warner  FY  2007  NDAA,  Section  854  called  for  the  DoD  to  place 
increased  focus  and  organizational  movement  in  three  specific  areas:  requirements 
definition,  contingency  program  management,  and  contingency  contracting.  DASD  (PS), 
working  with  the  Joint  Staff  J4,  focused  on  implementing  changes  within  the  DoD  to 
improve  contract  management  and  visibility  of  contractors,  strengthen  interagency 
cooperation,  and  prepare  the  non-acquisition  military  community  for  contracting  duties 
(Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  2012) 

Today,  the  DASD  (PS)  has  become  the  central  organization  responsible 
for  the  oversight  and  management  of  what  is  now  known  as  operational  contract  support 
(OCS).  The  DoD  defines  OCS  as  “the  process  of  planning  for  and  obtaining  supplies, 
services,  and  construction  from  commercial  sources  in  support  of  joint  operations  along 
with  the  associated  contractor  management  functions”  (Joint  Staff,  2008).  To  fully 
understand  the  intent  of  OCS,  the  following  definitions  from  JP  4-10  (Joint  Staff,  2008) 
are  important  to  understand: 

Contingency  Contracting:  the  process  of  obtaining  supplies,  services,  and 
construction  from  commercial  sources  via  contracting  means  in  support  of 
contingency  operations  ...  is  a  subset  of  contract  support  integration  and 
does  not  include  the  requirements  development,  prioritization,  and 
budgeting  processes,  (p.  vi) 

Contract  administration:  a  subset  of  contracting  . . .  the  oversight  function, 
from  contract  award  to  contract  close-out,  performed  by  contracting 
professionals  and  designated  noncontracting  personnel  . . .  during 
contingency  operations  is  referred  to  as  contingency  contract 
administration  services  (CCAS).  (p.  vi) 

Contractor  management:  the  ability  to  manage  and  maintain  visibility  of 
contractor  personnel  and  associate  contractor  equipment  providing  support 
to  the  joint  force  in  a  designated  operational  area.  It  is  closely  related  to, 
but  not  the  same  as,  contract  administration  . . .  includes  both  the 
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management  of  contractor  performance  in  complying  with  contractor 
personnel-related  requirements  and  the  management  of  the  government’s 
responsibilities  for  life  and  other  support  when  such  support  is  required. 

(pp.  vi-vii) 

b.  Doctrine  and  Policy 

JP  4-10,  Operational  Contract  Support,  published  by  the  Joint  Staff  in 
2008,  provides  the  doctrinal  foundation  for  the  integration,  synchronization,  and 
coordination  of  all  matters  relating  to  OCS.  The  publication  is  currently  under  revision, 
but  has  not  been  republished  to  date.  JP  4-10  (Joint  Staff,  2008)  states  that  contract 
support  is  “delivered  to  the  joint  force  through  a  process  comprised  of  five  key  tasks: 
planning,  requirements  detennination,  contract  development,  contract  execution,  and 
contract  closeout”  (p.  v). 

JP  4-10  (Joint  Staff,  2008)  provides  multiple  definitions  that  are  key  to 
understanding  the  fundamental  premise  of  operational  contract  support. 

Contingency  acquisition  is  the  process  of  acquiring  supplies,  services,  and 
construction  in  support  of  the  operations.  . . .  From  the  contracting  aspect, 
contingency  acquisition  begins  at  the  point  when  a  requiring  activity 
identifies  a  specific  requirement... which  includes  proper  funding  support, 
contract  award,  and  contract  administration,  (p.  1-2) 

Operational  contract  support  is  the  process  of  planning  for  and  obtaining 
supplies,  services,  and  construction  from  commercial  sources  in  support  of 
joint  operations  along  with  the  associated  contractor  management 
functions.  Successful  operational  contract  support  is  the  ability  to 
orchestrate  and  synchronize  the  provision  of  integrated  contracted  support 
and  management  of  contractor  personnel.  . . .  Contract  support  integration 
is  the  coordination  and  synchronization  of  contracted  support  executed  in 
a  designated  operational  area  in  support  of  the  joint  force.  Contractor 
management  is  the  oversight  and  integration  of  contractor  personnel  and 
associated  equipment.  . . .  While  directly  related,  contract  support 
integration  and  contractor  management  are  not  one-and-the  same  and  both 
require  significant  JFC  oversight,  (p.  1-2) 

Contingency  contracting  is  the  process  of  obtaining  supplies,  services,  and 
construction  from  commercial  sources  via  contracting  means  ...  [it]  is  a 
subset  of  contract  support  integration  and  does  not  include  the 
requirements  development,  prioritization,  and  budgeting  process,  (p.  1-2) 
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The  intent  was  to  provide  guidance  related  to  joint  operations,  not  day-to- 
day  operations  typically  conducted  by  the  individual  Services.  Each  Service  has  slightly 
different  contracting  procedures,  which  at  times  makes  coordination  between  them 
difficult.  JP  4-10  (Joint  Staff,  2008)  sets  the  guidelines  for  inter-Service  and  inter-agency 
coordination  and  identifies  the  applicable  command  structure  associated  with  joint 
operations.  JP  4-10  also  calls  for  early  integration  of  contracting  operations  with  the 
overall  joint  force  logistics  support  effort.  This  publication  outlines  the  importance  of 
strategic  planning  efforts  for  contracting  (Joint  Staff,  2008).  JP  4-10  recognizes  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  contractors  into  contingency  operations,  while  still  realizing  the 
need  for  them.  JP  4-10  contains  significant  discussion  on  the  need  for  proper  contract 
administration  by  both  contracting  and  non-contracting  personnel  (Joint  Staff,  2008). 

In  March  2009,  the  OUSD(AT&L)  issued  DoDD  3020.49.  The  directive 
establishes  policy  and  assigns  responsibilities  for  program  management  for  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  contingency  operation  acquisitions.  The  directive  identifies 
OCS  as  “the  ability  to  orchestrate  and  synchronize  the  provision  of  integrated  contract 
support  and  management  of  contractor  personnel  providing  support  to  the  joint  force 
within  a  designated  operational  area”  (OUSD[AT&L],  2009,  p.  2).  Additionally,  program 
management  in  relation  to  OCS  is  identified  as  “the  process  of  planning,  organizing, 
staffing,  controlling,  and  leading  the  OCS  efforts  to  meet  the  JFC’s  objectives” 
(OUSD[AT&L],  2009,  p.  2). 

Since  2008,  significant  efforts  have  been  made  to  institutionalize  the 
importance  of  contract  support  and  the  integration  of  OCS  in  joint  operations.  In 
December  2008,  the  CJCS  established  the  Task  Force  on  Dependence  on  Contractor 
Support  in  Contingency  Operations.  The  purpose  of  the  TF  was  threefold: 

•  Evaluate  the  current  range  and  depth  of  service  contract  capabilities  in 
Iraq, 

•  Develop  a  standardized  capabilities-based  methodology  to  document 
linkages  between  Joint  Operational  Planning  shortfalls  and  contract,  and 

•  Identify  policy  issues  that  inhibit  effective  and  efficient  OCS  planning 
processes  and  recommend  changes.  (CJCS  Dependence  on  Contractor 
Support  in  Contingency  Operations  Task  Force,  2010b) 
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The  task  force  phased  the  research  and  assigned  three  sub-task  forces  to 
conduct  research  in  specific  areas.  To  date,  four  major  reports  have  been  issued  by  the 
task  force.  Task  Forces  I  and  II  evaluated  the  range  and  depth  of  service  contract 
capabilities  in  Iraq  in  regard  to  both  security  and  combat  training  and  other  support  areas 
dependent  on  contracted  support.  The  first  two  reports  identified  the  increased  reliance  on 
contracted  support,  but  found  that  the  use  of  such  support  was  appropriate.  A  key 
recommendation  of  the  first  report  was  to  “evaluate  operational  plans  to  determine  the 
range  and  depth  of  contracted  capabilities  necessary  to  support  the  joint  force  in 
contingencies”  (CJCS  Dependence  on  Contractor  Support  in  Contingency  Operations 
Task  Force,  2011). 

Building  on  that  recommendation,  Phase  II  evaluated  other  key  areas  to 
determine  the  extent  of  contract  support  required  to  conduct  contingency  operations. 
Phase  II  mapped  contractor  support  by  Tier  1  joint  capability  area  (JCA).  The  Phase  II 
report  also  cross  referenced  JCAs  to  the  Uniform  Joint  Task  List  (UJTL),  which  is  a  task 
library  providing  the  foundation  for  capabilities-based  planning  across  military 
operations.  This  cross  reference  was  used  to  determine  whether  the  contracted  support 
was  consistent  with  mission-derived  tasks.  The  report  noted  that  due  to  the  high  reliance 
on  contracted  support  in  certain  JCAs,  it  is  imperative  that  all  echelons  of  commands 
enhance  OCS  planning  efforts  throughout  all  phases  of  a  campaign  (CJCS  Dependence 
on  Contractor  Support  in  Contingency  Operations  Task  Force,  2011).  Figure  23  shows 
the  DoD  dependency  on  contractor  support  by  Tier  1  JCAs. 
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Figure  23.  Contractor  Support  within  Tier  I  Joint  Capability  Areas  (From  CJCS 

Dependence  on  Contractor  Support  in  Contingency  Operations  Task  Force, 

2010a,  p.  iv) 


Phase  III  took  on  the  task  of  meeting  the  CJCS  goal  of  planning  for 
contractors  and  contracted  support  in  operational  and  contingency  plans.  The  task  force 
identified  that,  while  contract  support  was  recognized  as  an  important  capability, 
planning  for  deployment  and  use  of  contract  support  was  not  being  recognized  in  the 
strategic  or  joint  planning  system.  The  final  report  identified  the  need  for  a  culture 
change  and  made  the  following  specific  recommendations: 

•  Complete  OCS  planning  change  recommendations  to  guidance,  policy, 
doctrine,  and  instruction; 

•  Develop  repeatable  processes  and  templates  to  enable  OCS  planning; 

•  Refine  change  recommendations  to  the  Joint  Operation  Planning  and 
Execution  System  (JOPES)  that  enable  OCS  planning  and  execution; 

•  Refine,  adjust,  and  optimize  the  Contractor  Estimate  Tool  to  develop  an 
initial  spreadsheet-based  proof  of  concept; 

•  Revise  and  update  the  OCS  UJTL; 

•  Develop  processes  and  a  systems  design  and  development  approach  that 
“operationalizes”  OCS. 

•  Determine  functional  and  informational  requirements  of  OCS  planning 
and  execution; 

•  Update  Joint  Publication  4-10  to  reflect  OCS  lessons  learned  and  to 
enhance  joint  doctrine; 
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•  Develop  and  refine  joint  non-acquisition  OCS  training  and  education  and 
ensure  its  inclusion  in  joint  exercises; 

•  Identify  and  assign  responsibilities  to  institutionalize  OCS  lesson 
development,  analysis,  documentation  and  use; 

•  Integrate  OCS  planning  and  execution  in  multinational  and  interagency 
forums  and  participate  in  validating  events;  and 

•  Develop  the  requirements  for  systems  that  measure,  report,  and  monitor 
contractor  readiness.  (CJCS  Dependence  on  Contractor  Support  in 
Contingency  Operations  Task  Force,  2011) 

The  results  of  the  task  force  identified  what  the  IG,  GAO,  CWC,  SIGIR, 
and  SIGAR  had  already  identified:  The  need  for  contract  support  to  respond  to 
contingencies  will  not  disappear  and,  as  such,  the  DoD  must  take  action  to  fully  integrate 
contractors  as  part  of  the  planning  for  the  total  force. 

c.  Integration  of  Operational  Contract  Support  Into  Joint  Planning 

JP  3-0  (CJCS,  2011b)  identifies  joint  functions  that  are  comprised  of 
related  capabilities  and  activities  that  assist  JFCs  in  directing  joint  operations.  Integration 
of  the  joint  functions  is  key  to  mission  success.  Joint  functions  fall  within  six  basic 
groups — command  and  control  (C2),  intelligence,  fires,  movement  and  maneuver, 
protection,  and  sustainment  (CJCS,  2011b,  p.  Ill- 1).  As  part  of  the  sustainment  function, 
logistics  is  the  “integration  of  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  support  efforts  within 
theater,  while  scheduling  the  mobilization  and  movement  of  forces  and  materiel  to 
support  the  JFC’s  CONOPS.”  Logistics  covers  the  following  core  capabilities:  supply, 
maintenance  operations,  deployment  and  distribution,  health  service  support  (HSS), 
logistics  services,  engineering,  and  OCS  (CJCS,  2011b,  p.  III-35).  Based  on  the  core 
capability  placement  of  OCS  within  logistics,  the  J4  staff  element  generally  retains  the 
responsibility  for  the  integration  and  synchronization  of  OCS  within  CCDR  planning 
products. 

Multiple  joint  and  Service  organizations  are  involved  with  the  integration 
of  the  two  OCS  constructs  (contract  support  integration  and  contractor  management) 
making  it  a  very  complex  and  challenging  process.  Increasing  the  complexity  is  the  fact 
that  the  JOPES  Annex  W,  entitled  Contract  Support  Integration  Plan,  requires  the  input 
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and  support  from  primary  and  special  staff  elements,  many  of  which  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  contract  support  integration  process  and  the  associated  contractor  management 
challenges  (Joint  Staff,  2008,  p.  1-1).  The  revised  Annex  W  format,  in  use  since  2009, 
requires  greater  detail  than  previous  versions  such  as  the  following: 

•  Greater  planning  detail  regarding  the  type  of  support  contracts; 

•  Required  assignment  of  tasks  to  the  staff  directors,  service  components, 
and  combat  support  agencies; 

•  Required  mandatory  instructions  relating  to  OCS  synchronization  and 
execution  administrative  functions; 

•  Required  Contractor  Management  Plan,  which  provides  advisory 
directions  to  cover  government-furnished  support;  and 

•  Required  detailed  contractor,  contracting,  and  contractor  management 
estimate  by  location,  phase  and  capability  area.  (CJCS  J4,  2010,  p.  9) 

d.  Roles  and  Responsibilities 

As  previously  stated,  the  John  Warner  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  FY  2007  assigned  responsibility  for  the  development  of  joint  policies  relating  to 
contract  requirements  development,  contingency  program  management,  contingency 
contracting  during  combat  operations,  and  post-conflict  operations  to  the  DASD  (PS). 
The  DASD  (PS)  was  to  work  in  coordination  with  the  JSC,  and  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  Technology,  and  Logistics  (OUSD[AT&L]) 
retained  responsibility  for  developing  and  implementing  contingency  contracting  policies 
(OUSD,  2007).  The  memorandum  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

The  findings  of  the  CJCS  Dependence  on  Contractor  Support  in 
Contingency  Operations  Task  Force  Phase  III  research  resulted  in  direct  action  of  the 
SECDEF.  On  January  24,  2011,  the  action  memo  entitled  Strategic  and  Operational 
Planning  for  Operational  Contract  Support  and  Workforce  Mix  was  issued  by  the 
SECDEF.  The  memo  stated, 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  reliant  on 

contractors  for  operational  support  during  contingency  operations.  ...  I  do 

not  expect  this  to  change  now  or  in  future  contingency  operations.  ... 

Based  on  the  CJCS  Task  Force’s  report  findings  and  recommendations  on 

contractor  dependency,  I  consider  it  prudent  to  focus  attention  on  OCS  as 
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an  emergent  capability  area  and  direct  the  Department  to  undertake  the 
following  actions  regarding  force  mix,  contract  support  integration, 
planning,  and  resourcing.  (Office  of  the  SECDEF,  201 1,  p.  1) 

Figure  24  identifies  the  key  roles  and  responsibilities  identified  in  the 
action  memo  (which  can  be  found  at  Appendix  B) 


Figure  1.  OCS  SECDEF  Action  Memo — Signed  24  Jan  2011 
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Figure  24.  OCS  SECDEF  Action  Memo  (From  CJCS  Dependence  on  Contractor 
Support  in  Contingency  Operations  Task  Force,  201 1,  p.  4) 

Following  the  SECDEF  memo,  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  issued  a 
Director  Joint  Staff  Memo  0380-11,  Implementation  of  SecDef  Memorandum  on 
Strategic  and  Operational  Planning  for  Operational  Contract  Support  (OCS)  and 
Workforce  Mix  (Joint  Staff,  2011).  The  memo  identifies  specific  roles  for  the  Joint  Staff 
Directorates  (Joint  Staff,  2011).  The  full  text  of  the  memorandum  can  be  found  at 
Appendix  C. 
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To  solidify  responsibilities  and  procedures  for  OCS,  DoD  Instruction 
(DoDI)  3020.41  (OUSD[AT&L],  2011)  was  reissued  in  December  2011.  The  DoDI 
established  policy,  responsibilities,  and  procedures  for  OCS,  to  include  program 
management,  contract  support  integration,  and  integration  of  defense  contractor 
personnel  into  contingency  operations.  Appendix  D  contains  Enclosure  4  of  the  DoDI, 
entitled  “Responsibilities.” 

e.  Joint  Contingency  Acquisition  Support  Office 

As  previously  stated,  the  call  to  action  to  improve  contractor  oversight  and 
the  integration  of  contract  support  into  contingency  operations  was  longstanding.  Lessons 
learned  in  the  operational  area  and  oversight  reports  led  to  the  OSD  establishing  the  Joint 
Contingency  Acquisition  Support  Office  (JCASO)  in  2008,  which  ultimately  became  a 
business  service  center  of  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA).  The  JCASO  website 
states  that  the  JCASO  “provides  strategic  and  operational  level  Operational  Contract 
Support  (OCS)  program  management  across  DoD  and  the  Whole  of  Government”  (DLA, 
2012b).  The  JCASO  also  provides  support  to  CCDRs,  as  requested,  to  coordinate  and 
plan  for  OCS  program  activities. 

The  premise  of  the  JCASO  dates  back  to  2006,  when  DUSD(Industrial 
Policy)  prepared  a  concept  paper  on  what  was  to  be  identified  as  the  Contingency 
Acquisition  Support  Office  (CASO).  Per  the  draft  concept  paper,  the  mission  of  the 
CASO  would  be  “the  direct  application  of  the  economic  instrument  of  national  power 
towards  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  supported  joint  force  commander”  (Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Base,  2006).  The 
initiative  addressed  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  memo  issued  on  January  22,  2006, 
tasking  the  USD(AT&L)  to  “design  a  new  institution  to  exploit  effectively  our  ‘Fifth 
Force  Provider,’  the  private  sector”  (DUSD [Industrial  Policy],  2006).  While  designing 
the  organization,  it  was  identified  that  to  be  efficient  and  reduce  the  duplication  of  effort 
and  skill  sets,  one  central  acquisition  office  should  be  the  focal  point  for  all  joint 
acquisition  program  operations. 
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The  concept  emerged  for  a  permanent,  moderately-sized  office... within  U.S.  Joint 
Forces  Command  (JFCOM)  with  strong  competencies  in  contingency  contracting 
and  program  management  which  could  be  deployed  and  expanded  to  become  a 
JCC-like  command  for  any  given  contingency  operations,  from  initial  deployment 
to  the  end  of  a  conflict  or  emergency.  (DUSD [Industrial  Policy],  2006) 


Figure  25  shows  the  initial  organizational  concept  of  the  CASO  found  in 
the  draft  concept  paper. 
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Figure  25.  Original  Organizational  Makeup  for  the  CASO  (After  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Base,  n.d.,  p.  7) 


The  concept  paper  (2006)  recommended  that  the  CASO  should  be  a  staff 
element  of  JFCOM  with  the  two  star  reporting  directly  to  the  JFCOM  commander  and 
should  be  duel-hatted  as  the  HCA.  Figure  26  shows  the  timeline  of  events  for  the  stand- 
up  of  the  JCASO. 
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DOD  shall  develop  joint  policies  for  requirements  definition, 
contingency  program  management  and  contingency 
contracting  during  combat  operations  and  post-conflict 
operations  (NDAA  2007  Section  854,  October  17,  2006) 
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17  October  2008:  Joint  Publication 
4-10  for  OCS  published 

10  July  2008:  DUSD(L&MR):  JCASO 
provisionally  established  under  DLA 

April  2008:  DOD  Report  to  Congress:  OSD  will  establish 
a  Joint  Contingency  Contracting  Support  Office 

31  October  2007:  Gansler  Report:  DOD  begins  conceptualizing  an 
organizational  approach  to  Operational  Contract  Support  (OCS) 


From  the  DOD  report  to  Congress: 


...develop  joint  policies  that  provide  for 
a  preplanned  organizational 
approach... 

...advance  acquisition  management  of 
Operational  Contract  Support  for 
planning,  exercises,  and  training... 

...establish  Joint  Operational  Contract 
Support  Planners  (JOCSPs)... 
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Figure  26.  JCASO  Evolution  (From  Joint  Contingency  Acquisition 

Support  Office,  2012,  p.  3) 


On  December  20,  2011,  the  CJSC  issued  a  notice  regarding  the  CCDR 
employment  of  the  JCASO.  The  notice  identified  the  JCASO  as  an  “on-call  enabling 
capability  providing  OCS  coordination  and  integration  during  peacetime  and  contingency 
operations”  (CJCS,  2011).  The  JCASO  can,  as  requested,  provide  a  team  during 
peacetime  and  contingency  operations,  to  assist  with  OCS  planning  and  program 
management.  The  organization  is  comprised  of  two  divisions:  Operations  and  Policy.  The 
Operations  division  provides  Mission  Support  Teams  (MSTs)  and  planners  embedded 
with  the  combatant  command  staffs.  The  MSTs  augment  other  contracting  functions  to 
provide  OCS  expertise.  The  support  configuration  of  the  JCASO  during  a  contingency 
operation  is  depicted  in  Figure  27. 
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Figure  27.  JCASO  Support  Configuration  During  Contingency  Operations 

(From  CJCS,  201  lc,p.  A-5) 


DoDI  3020.41  (OUSD[AT&L],  2005)  identifies  JCASO’s  responsibilities  as  follows: 

•  Provide  OCS  planning  support  to  the  CCDR  through  Joint  OCS  Planners 
embedded  within  the  geographic  Combatant  Command  staff.  Maintain 
situational  awareness  of  all  plans  with  significant  OCS  equity  for  the 
purposes  of  exercise  support  and  preparation  for  operational  deployment. 
From  JCASO  forward  involvement  in  exercises  and  operational 
deployments,  develop  and  submit  lessons  learned  that  result  in  improved 
best  practices  and  planning. 

•  When  requested,  assist  the  Joint  Staff  in  support  of  the  Chainnan’s  OCS 
responsibilities. 

•  Facilitate  improvement  in  OCS  planning  and  execution  through  capture 
and  review  of  joint  OCS  lessons  learned.  In  cooperation  with  United 
States  Joint  Forces  Command  (USJFCOM),  military  Services,  other  DoD 
Components,  and  interagency  partners,  collect  joint  operations  focused 
OCS  lessons  learned  and  best  practices  from  contingency  operations  and 
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exercises  to  inform  OCS  policy  and  recommend  doctrine,  organization, 
training,  materiel,  leadership,  personnel,  and  facilities  (DOTmLPF) 
solutions. 

•  Participate  in  joint  exercises,  derive  OCS  best  practices  from  after-action 
reports  and  refine  tactics/techniques/procedures,  deployment  drills,  and 
personal  and  functional  training  (to  include  curriculum  reviews  and 
recommendations).  Assist  in  the  improvement  of  OCS  related  policy, 
doctrine,  rules,  tools,  and  processes. 

•  Provide  the  geographic  CCDRs,  when  requested,  with  deployable  experts 
to  assist  the  CCDR  and  subordinate  JFCs  in  managing  OCS  requirements 
in  a  contingency  environment. 

•  Practice  continuous  OCS-related  engagement  with  interagency 
representatives  and  multinational  partners,  as  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  existing  authorities. 

•  Participate  in  the  OCS  FCIB  to  facilitate  development  of  standard  joint 
OCS  concepts,  policies,  doctrine,  processes,  plans,  programs,  tools, 
reporting,  and  training  to  improve  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 
(OUSD[AT&Lj),  2005) 

f.  Operational  Contract  Support  Planners  at  the  Combatant 
Commands 

As  discussed  in  this  review  multiple  times,  the  increased  reliance  on 
contracted  support  heightened  the  DoD’s  interest  in  and  attention  to  the  need  for  planning 
and  integrating  contract  support  into  operational  planning.  This  intensified  focus  led  to 
the  DoD  making  significant  changes  to  deliberate  and  crisis  action  planning  through 
strategic  guidance — the  Guidance  for  the  Employment  of  the  Force  (GEF)  and  the  Joint 
Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP;  Sweeney,  2011).  The  GEF  is  classified  secret/limited 
distribution  (SECRET/LIMD1S)  and  incorporates  guidance  for  security  cooperation, 
deliberate  planning,  global  posture,  global  force  management,  and  nuclear  weapons 
planning  (Sweeney,  2011).  The  JSCP  provides  CCDRs  and  JCS  guidance  on 
accomplishing  tasks  and  missions  based  on  military  capabilities.  The  documents  work  in 
concert  and  now  require  CCDRs  and  military  Services  to  plan  for  the  integration  of 
contracted  support.  The  new  requirements  represent  new  mandates  and  work  for  the 
CCMD  and  military  Services  (CJCS  J4,  2012).  As  shown  in  Figure  12  the  CCMDs  have 
an  organizational  staff  structure  broken  down  by  function.  OCS  has  been  designated  the 

responsibility  of  the  J4,  Director  for  Operations  and  Logistics. 
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CJCS  J4  recently  released  an  OCS  manpower  study  in  response  to  a 
SECDEF  memo  in  which  he  “directed  his  staff  and  the  CJCS  to  focus  attention  on  OCS 
as  an  emergent  capability  area  and  to  undertake  actions  regarding  contract  support 
integration,  planning,  and  resourcing”  (Joint  Staff  J4,  2012,  p.  1-1).  The  study  examined 
the  demand  signals  from  Congress,  the  DoD,  CJCS,  doctrine,  military  Service  guidance 
and  other  sources,  requiring  well-trained  OCS  planning  and  analytical  personnel.  The 
CJCS  J4  contacted  the  Joint  Staff  J 1 ,  J3,  J4,  J5,  and  J7;  DCMA;  JCASO;  National 
Defense  University  (NDU);  CCMD  J4  staffs;  the  military  Service’s  manpower  offices; 
and  OCS  functional  proponents  for  inputs  regarding  current  OCS-related  force  structure 
actions  (Joint  Staff  J4,  2012,  p.  1-4).  To  fonnulate  a  standardized  manning  template, 
USNORTHCOM  and  USCENTCOM  J4  Contracting  Division  structures  and  subject- 
matter  expert  (SME)  input  were  combined  to  create  the  following  benchmark  for  OCS 
planning  staff  at  the  CCMD: 

•  1  senior  policy  supervisory  analyst, 

•  3  analysts, 

•  2  planners,  and 

•  1  military  officer. 

Currently,  the  two  planner  positions  are  filled  by  JCASO  planners.  The 
report  recommends  the  JCASO  planners  be  realigned  to  directly  report  to  the  CCDR.  In 
addition  to  CCMD  staffs,  the  report  recommends  personnel  requirements  for  sub-unified 
commands,  Service  Component  commands,  and  the  Joint  Staff  J4  (Joint  Staff  J4,  2012). 
The  report  identifies  a  mutual  skill  set  for  planners  and  analysts:  planning,  acquisition, 
logistics  or  other  JCA,  and  operations.  There  is  a  footnote  in  the  report  stating, 

OCS  does  not  require  acquisition  certification,  but  some  level  of 
acquisition  knowledge  is  recommended  in  all  OCS-related 
positions. . . .because  the  OCS  planner  may  at  times  advise. .  .on  how  to  best 
close  an  operational  gap  or  implement  a  course  of  action  with  a 
contracting  solution.  (Joint  Staff  J4,  2012,  p.  4-9) 

Appendix  E  provides  the  full  list  of  identified  responsibilities  and  skill, 
knowledge,  and  experience  requirements  for  OCS  analysts  and  planners.  The  study  also 
outlines  the  OCS  competency  model  identifying  the  competencies  at  the  strategic  and 
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operational  level,  this  list  can  be  viewed  at  Appendix  F  (Joint  Staff  J4,  2012).  The 
conclusion  of  the  study  captures  the  essence  of  the  OCS  issues: 

Without  adequate  force  structure,  OCS  will  remain  fragmented.  Efforts  to 
improve  oversight  will  fail  because  of  a  patchwork  of  organizational 
structures  and  manning  that  lacks  proper  skills  or  background.  Past 
mistakes  will  repeat  when  the  next  conflict  requires  contract  support  to  fill 
operational  gaps.  (Joint  Staff  J4,  2012,  p.  5-2) 

H.  SUMMARY 

In  this  literature  review,  we  have  attempted  to  provide  a  strong  foundation  for  our 
research  by  reviewing  the  meaning  of  contracting — both  in  commercial  industry  and  the 
DoD — the  meaning  of  contingency  contracting,  the  way  in  which  the  DoD’s 
organizational  structure  compliments  contingency  operations,  the  major  findings  of 
oversight  committees,  as  well  as  major  initiatives  underway  by  the  DoD  to  improve 
contingency  operations  and  OCS  management.  Our  research  focuses  on  lessons  learned 
from  the  strategic  leaders  responsible  for  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  which  cover 
a  significant  array  of  topics  and  subjects.  In  this  review,  we  provided  the  informational 
foundation  to  support  our  analysis  and  recommendations. 
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III.  METHODOLOGY 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  chapter,  we  explain  how  data  were  collected  and  analyzed  to  meet  our 
research  objectives  and,  ultimately,  answer  our  research  questions,  which  were 
introduced  in  Chapter  I.  Specifically,  we  describe  our  methods  for  choosing  our  first  and 
subsequent  groups  of  interviewees,  formulating  questions  used  during  the  interviews, 
grouping  the  results  into  a  framework,  and  analyzing  the  results  utilizing  the  groupings  to 
determine  recommendations. 

Motivated  by  the  2012  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs  call  in  A  Profession 
of  Arms  to  “reflect  on  our  experiences  during  the  past  10  years  to  assess  the  impact  and 
understand  both  our  strengths  and  weaknesses,”  and  the  necessity  to,  “see  ourselves  so 
we  can  determine  how  we  should  adapt  and  institutionalize  the  lessons  of  the  last  decade” 
(Dempsey,  2012),  we  were  motivated  to  choose  an  area  of  research  within  contingency 
contracting  that  had  the  utmost  relevancy  and  urgency  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
After  conducting  an  extensive  search  of  published  documents  on  contingency  contracting 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  we  learned  that  the  vast  majority  of  studies  and  articles  dated 
within  the  past  decade  only  addressed  issues  during  a  specific  “snapshot”  in  time,  usually 
within  a  12-month  timeframe.  Furthermore,  we  concluded  from  our  search  that  nothing 
had  been  published  that  captured  contingency  contracting  lessons  learned  from  an 
executive  DoD  perspective  within  the  past  10  years  of  combat  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
The  absence  of  such  a  critical  document  is  what  ultimately  led  us  down  the  path  of  our 
current  research.  Capturing  the  lessons  learned  from  the  current  DoD  leaders  will  assist  in 
establishing  the  foundation  needed  to  improve  the  DoD  for  future  leaders  and  ensure  the 
same  challenges  are  not  repeated. 

B.  KEY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Our  intent  with  this  research  was  to  capture  the  DoD  executive  perspective 
regarding  contingency  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Based  upon  the 
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purpose  of  our  research,  and  its  qualitative  nature,  we  made  the  detennination  that  we 
needed  a  wide  variety  of  inputs  to  ensure  we  captured  the  true  essence  of  the  historical 
accounts. 

As  such,  we  determined  the  key  organizations  would  be  those  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  contingency  contracting  operations,  supported  commands  (customers), 
oversight  commissions,  and  those  responsible  for  management  of  operations.  The 
selection  of  key  organizations  was  expanded  as  we  obtained  data  and  additional 
information  from  interviewees. 

We  determined  the  initial  set  of  key  organizations  to  be  the  following: 
CENTCOM  Joint  Theater  Support  Contracting  Command  (C-JTSCC,  previously  JCC- 
I/A),  Multi-National  Forces  Iraq  (MNF-I),  International  Security  Assistance  Force 
(ISAF),  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Contracting  (CWC)  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  Joint 
Contingency  Acquisition  Support  Office  (JCASO),  and  Defense  Procurement  and 
Acquisition  Policy  (DPAP).  After  conducting  the  initial  interviews  and  our  research 
became  more  focused  on  operational  contract  support,  the  following  were  identified  as 
key  organizations:  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Program  Support)  (DASD 
[PS]),  Joint  Staff  J4  OCS  Staff,  and  United  States  Pacific  Command  (USPACOM)  and 
associated  Service  commands. 

C.  INTERVIEW  DESIGN 

To  collect  lessons  learned,  we  determined  we  would  be  conducting  topical 
qualitative  interviews  (Rubin  &  Rubin,  1995).  The  purpose  of  these  interviews  was  to 
capture  what,  when,  and  why  things  happened  during  contingency  contracting  operations 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  and  how  we  can  improve  for  the  future.  We  recognized  at  the 
beginning  the  results  of  the  qualitative  interviews  would  shape  the  research  design 
gradually  and  that  focus  areas  that  seemed  important  at  the  beginning  of  our  research 
would  potentially  be  of  little  consequence  further  in  the  study.  As  such,  we  remained 
flexible  in  our  approach  and  selection  of  interviewees  and  interview  questions.  The 
interviews  were  conducted  in  an  iterative  process,  meaning  the  results  of  each  group  were 
gathered,  analyzed,  and  grouped,  which  led  to  the  next  group  of  interviewees  (Rubin  & 
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Rubin,  1995).  Based  on  this  process,  we  ultimately  determined  the  primary  focus  of  the 
later  interviews  was  operational  contract  support  and  the  integration  of  contracting  into 
the  deliberate  and  crisis  action  planning  process. 

D.  INTERVIEWEE  SELECTION  PROCESS 

To  capture  an  executive-level  perspective  of  lessons  learned  from  the  past  1 1 
years  of  contingency  contracting  from  OIF,  OEF,  and  OND,  we  determined  interviewees 
would  be  individuals  who  had  served  in  a  senior  leadership  capacity  within  one  of  the 
key  organizations  or  who  were  responsible  for  a  specific  function  within  those 
organizations.  Our  interviews  focused  primarily  on  general/flag  officers,  senior  executive 
service  members,  congressionally  appointed  commissioners,  and  senior  contracting 
officials. 

To  capture  lessons  learned,  the  first  logical  step  (after  an  extensive  literature 
review)  was  to  interview  the  past  and  present  commanders  of  C-JTSCC  (previously 
JCC-I/A),  CWC  commissioners,  JCASO,  and  DPAP.  To  obtain  different  opinions  of 
contingency  contracting  support  we  asked  the  commanders  of  C-JTSCC  to  provide 
names  of  general/flag  officers  they  supported  during  operations,  which  formed  the 
customer  perspective  foundation  for  our  second  round  of  interviews.  As  we  continued  our 
interviews,  we  identified  emerging  themes  that  led  us  to  interview  OUSD(PS),  Joint  Staff 
J4  OCS  Staff,  and  USPACOM.  A  full  list  of  interviewees  can  be  found  in  Appendix  G. 

E.  REPRESENTATIVE  QUESTIONS 

One  of  the  primary  goals  in  qualitative  interviews  is  to  obtain  results  that  are 
deep,  detailed,  vivid,  and  nuanced.  Depth  refers  to  obtaining  a  thoughtful  answer 
supported  by  significant  evidence,  while  detailed  refers  to  the  ability  to  obtain  particulars 
by  refocusing  questions  and  asking  specifics.  Vivid  and  nuanced  are  similar  in  that 
vividness  is  represented  by  obtaining  the  emotional  feelings  of  the  interviewee  during  a 
particular  event,  and  nuanced  refers  to  precision  in  description  (Rubin  &  Rubin,  1995).  In 
order  to  encourage  detailed  infonnation,  we  created  interview  questions  that  encouraged 
in-depth  discussion.  The  questions  were  not  necessarily  asked  in  the  order  presented; 
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however,  the  discussion  led  the  order  of  the  questions.  All  efforts  were  made  to  address 
all  questions  throughout  the  course  of  the  interviews  to  ensure  consistent  discussions 
were  held  with  each  interviewee. 

Because  the  interviewees  were  engaged  with  contingency  contracting  operations 
at  different  times,  capacities,  and  levels,  we  tailored  the  questions  slightly  to  each  group 
of  interviewees.  We  generated  six  lists  of  representative  questions  for  each  of  the  major 
categories  of  interviewees:  contracting  personnel,  JCASO,  Commission  on  Wartime 
Contracting,  supported  customers,  DPAP,  and  Program  Support.  Representative 
interview  questions  are  shown  in  Appendix  H. 

F.  FRAMEWORK 

Once  the  data  (literature  review  and  interviews)  were  collected,  we  categorized 
the  results  and  identified  lessons  learned  using  DOTmLPF-P  (doctrine,  organization, 
training,  materiel,  leadership  and  education,  personnel,  facilities  and  policy)  and/or  the 
six-phase  contract  management  process.  Because  we  recognized  early  in  our  research  that 
a  joint  non-materiel  solution  would  most  likely  result  from  our  analysis,  the  DOTmLPF-P 
provided  us  with  the  necessary  framework  to  correctly  analyze  our  recommendations  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  all  joint  non-materiel  solutions  are  generated  within  the  DoD. 
For  all  contracting-specific  lessons  learned,  the  resulting  data  were  categorized  within  the 
six  phases  of  the  contract  management  process:  procurement  planning,  solicitation 
planning,  solicitation,  source  selection,  contract  administration,  and  contract  closeout 
(Rendon,  2007).  Between  these  two  frameworks,  we  were  able  to  successfully  “bucket” 
the  data  that  resulted  from  our  interviews. 

G.  ANALYTICAL  PROCESS 

We  used  an  analytical  approach  to  analyze  the  data  collected  from  our  interviews. 

Fully  acknowledging  that  the  results  of  our  interviews  would  generate  a  wide  range  of 

lessons  learned,  our  goal  was  to  identify  common  threads  within  the  interview  groups, 

reveal  those  common  threads,  and  recommend  changes  as  necessary.  Our  assumption  was 

that,  because  no  other  research  publication  incorporated  as  many  senior  leader/executive 

perspectives  associated  with  contingency  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
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any  common  threads  identified  among  the  interview  groups  would  be  significant.  The 
results  of  the  interviews  did  not  disappoint  and  common  threads  were  in  fact  identified, 
thus  giving  us  a  strong  basis  to  provide  recommendations  based  on  conclusions  made 
from  the  data. 

H.  SUMMARY 

In  Chapters  I  through  III,  we  provided  the  foundation  for  our  research.  In  Chapter 

I,  we  introduced  our  research  and  established  why  the  research  is  relevant.  In  Chapter  II, 
we  presented  the  results  of  an  intensive  literature  review  to  provide  a  thorough 
foundation  of  how  contracting  is  currently  viewed  within  industry  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Chapter  II  also  introduced  contingency  contracting,  major  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations,  and  provided  an  overview  of  current  operational  contract  support 
initiatives.  And  in  this  chapter  we  provided  the  method  of  data  collection  and  analysis  in 
tenns  of  the  interview  design,  selection  of  interviewees,  and  the  analysis  of  the  resulting 
data.  In  the  next  four  chapters,  we  present  our  findings,  analysis,  recommendations,  and 
areas  for  further  research. 
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IV.  FINDINGS 


The  transformation  of  contracting  in  Iraq  is  a  textbook  case  where  this 
new  organization  and  concept  of  support  needs  to  be  incorporated  into 
joint  doctrine  and  not  lost  in  the  trash  heap  of  good  ideas.  (Cunnane,  2005, 

P-  47) 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  our  study  was  to  gather  lessons  learned  from  strategic  leaders 
associated  with  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  In  this  chapter,  we  first 
present  the  evolution  of  C-JTSCC  based  on  input  received  from  commanders  of  the 
organization  and  our  literature  review  to  address  our  secondary  research  question:  How 
have  the  organization  and  operations  of  C-JTSCC  evolved  since  its  inception  in  2004? 
Next  we  present  the  findings  resulting  from  an  evaluation  of  the  common  themes 
identified  in  our  data  regarding  lessons  learned.  These  finding  represent  the  senior-level 
lessons  learned  over  the  past  1 1  years.  Finally,  we  explain  the  root  cause  analysis  we 
conducted  on  the  lessons  learned  to  detennine  if  there  was  one  contributing  factor  that 
could  have  addressed  many  of  the  challenges  faced  during  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan. 

Our  intent  in  capturing  lessons  learned  was  to  obtain  open  and  honest  feedback 
from  those  responsible  for  operations.  As  such,  the  presentation  of  our  findings  does  not 
specifically  attribute  provided  quotes  to  individual  interviewees;  rather  identification  is 
made  as  to  whether  the  individual  was  a  contracting  or  non-contracting  senior  leader. 

B.  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  C-JTSCC  FROM  2003  TO  2012 

1.  Early  History  of  Joint  Contracting  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 

“Contracting  support,  like  every  other  aspect  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom’s 
stabilization  and  reconstruction  operations,  had  to  evolve  and  adapt  in  order  to  meet  the 
commander’s  intent  and  support  a  mission  that  was  under  estimated  in  size,  complexity, 
duration,  and  intensity”  (Cunnane,  2005).  The  past  10  years  of  executive-level 
contracting  leadership  on  the  battlefield  displayed  essential  and  dauntless  efforts  to 
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evolve  theater  contract  support  to  the  warfighter,  while  simultaneously  shaping  the 
capabilities  of  the  contracting  command.  The  following  paragraphs  capture  the  history  of 
the  CENTCOM  Joint  Theater  Support  Contracting  Command  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Office  of  Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  (ORHA),  the  Coalition 
Provisional  Authority  (CPA),  to  the  inception  of  Joint  Contracting  Command 
Iraq/Afghanistan,  to  how  the  organization  stands  in  2012. 

Shortly  after  the  initial  invasion  into  Iraq  in  March  2003,  MNF-I  leadership 
discovered  the  immediate  need  for  additional  contracting  officers  and  managers.  On  May 
21,  2003,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  designated  the  Secretary  of  the  Anny  as  the 
Executive  Agent  for  the  Office  of  Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance.  Logistics 
Civil  Augmentation  Program  (LOGCAP)-type  contracts  and  in-theater  contracting  were 
utilized  to  support  combat  operations.  Initial  Iraq  reconstruction  efforts  were  planned 
through  the  Office  of  Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  (ORHA),  and  later, 
the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  (CPA).  At  the  request  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Project  Contracting  Office  (PCO)  was  formed  to  provide  direct  contracting 
support  to  the  CPA  (Williams  &  Roddin,  2006).  Early  operations  under  the  CPA  were 
criticized  for  wasteful  spending,  limited  oversight,  and  rogue  CCOs  conducting 
contracting  operations  with  little  direction  (Cha,  2004). 

By  late  2003,  the  planned  transfer  to  the  Iraqi  Interim  Government  eventually 
phased  out  the  need  for  the  CPA,  but  the  efforts  of  the  PCO  continued.  The  demand  for 
contract  support  in  theater  continued  to  increase.  In  June  2004,  as  the  PCO  continued  to 
support  contracting  efforts  for  Iraq’s  reconstruction,  the  push  to  increase  the  CPA’s 
contracting  capability  began  by  integrating  program  managers  and  contract  managers. 
These  construction  efforts  included  the  following:  restoration  of  electrical  services  and 
power  generation;  water  treatment  and  pumping  facilities;  sewage  treatment  and 
processing  plants;  health  clinics  and  hospital  refurbishment;  roads  and  bridges;  and 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  multiple  contracting  activities  were  being  established  to 
provide  theater  contract  support,  none  of  which  coordinated  or  communicated  their 
efforts  (Houglan,  2006a).  Because  contracting  efforts  were  not  synchronized,  it  was 
nearly  impossible  for  the  U.S.  government  to  benefit  from  more  efficient  contracting 
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methods  (i.e.,  strategic  sourcing)  that  would  allow  contracting  officers  to  leverage  buying 
power  and  available  resources.  Instead,  contracting  officers  often  competed  with  each 
other  for  contracted  resources.  It  became  evident  that  a  unified  effort  with  one 
responsible  organization  was  needed  to  improve  contract  operations  (D’Angelo,  Houglan, 
&  Ruckwardt,  2007). 

2.  The  Establishment  of  JCC-I/A 

In  November  2004,  U.S.  Central  Command  (USCENTCOM)  issued  fragmentary 
order  (FRAGO)  09-668,  establishing  Joint  Contracting  Command-Iraq  (JCC-I)  with  the 
intent  to  consolidate  contracting  efforts  within  the  country  (D’Angelo  et  ah,  2007),  while 
providing  contracting  transparency  to  the  warfighter  (Houglan,  2006b).  JCC-I,  a  direct 
reporting  unit  to  MNF-I,  officially  began  operations  on  January  29,  2005.  JCC-I  began 
the  consolidation  of  contracting  efforts  on  the  battlefield  by  combining  the  MNF-I 
Principle  Assistant  Responsible  for  Contracting-Forces  (PARC-F)  and  PCO  Principle 
Assistance  Responsible  for  Contracting-Reconstruction  (PARC-R)  efforts  under  a  single 
command  structure.  PARC-R  continued  to  support  PCO  and  Multi-National  Security 
Transition  Command  (MNSTC-I),  while  PARC-F  maintained  responsibility  for 
contracting  support  to  MNF-I  and  MNC-I.  JCC-I  then  began  coordinating  contract  efforts 
with  the  II  Marine  Expeditionary  Force,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Central  Air 
Force.  The  staffs  consolidation  efforts  resulted  in  regular  meetings  with  the  PCO,  State 
Department,  USAID,  and  JCC-I  to  attempt  to  promote  focused  contracting  efforts  and 
transparency.  These  meetings  were  conducted  ad  hoc,  as  efforts  to  officially  include  the 
PCO,  State  Department,  and  USAID  as  part  of  JCC-I  were  unsuccessful.  Figure  28 
represents  the  organizational  structure  of  contingency  contracting  in  2004. 
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All  CCOs  attached  to  or  imbedded  with  MNF/MNC-I  units  will  be  under  OPCON  of  PARC -forces.  All  other  DOD  contracting 
activities  operating  in  Iraq  (AF.  JSOTF,  DIA.  USACE)  will  develop  coordinating  relationships  with  appropnate  JCC-l  PARC. 


Figure  28.  Joint  Contracting  Command — Iraq  Organizational  Chart 

(From  Cunnane,  2005,  p.  52) 


In  July  2005,  USCENTCOM  leadership  wanted  JCC-I  to  assume  control  of 
contracting  operations  in  Afghanistan.  As  a  result,  CENTCOM  FRAGO  07-790  was 
issued,  which  consolidated  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  under  the  same  command, 
resulting  in  JCC-I  becoming  JCC-Iraq/Afghanistan  (JCC-I/ A).  JCC-I/A  was  now  a  Major 
Subordinate  Command  (MSC)  to  both  U.S.  Forces-Iraq  (USF-I)  and  Combined  Forces 
Command-Afghanistan  (CFC-A).  With  this  FRAGO,  the  task  of  coordinating  contracting 
efforts  between  both  theaters  began.  The  restated  mission  of  JCC-I/A  now  reflected 
responsive  contracting  support  to  U.S.  and  coalition  partners,  both  directly  supporting  the 
warfighter  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  applicable  area  of  operations.  Additionally,  the 
leadership  recognized  the  applicability  of  a  joint  command  by  stating,  “The  JCC  model 
could  easily  serve  as  the  contracting  support  template  for  future  Combatant  Command 
missions”  (Flouglan,  2006b,  p.  20). 

While  the  creation  of  JCC-I/A  overcame  many  significant  challenges  faced  by 

CCOs  in  theater,  multiple  problems  still  existed  due  to  a  lack  of  unity  among  the  Service 

agencies  and  between  the  two  AORs.  FRAGO  09-1117  addressed  these  issues.  Each 
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Service  was  required  to  update  their  contracting  relationships  with  USCENTCOM  to  help 
build  the  needed  continuity.  The  end  state  envisioned  within  the  FRAGO  had  three  main 
objectives  (D’Angelo  et  ah,  2007): 

•  Integrate  warfighter  campaign  plans  and  strategy  and  achieve  effects 
through  contracting  that  further  support  the  warfighters’  objectives; 

•  Achieve  unity  of  effort  and  economies  of  scale  that  exemplify  best 
business  practices,  and  serve  as  a  model  for  commerce  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan;  and 

•  Create  synergy  with  economic  activities  in  local  private  and  public 
sectors,  serving  as  a  catalyst  for  economic  growth  and  the  resulting  peace. 

Figure  29  provides  an  overview  of  the  resulting  command  and  control  authority 
resulting  from  FRAGO  09-1 17. 


Contracting  Command  and  Control 


Coorontting  Autnortj 

USCENTCOM  FRAGO  09-1117 

Agency  Head 

Contract  AOmm 

Figure  29.  Contracting  Command  and  Control  as  a  Result  of  FRAGO  09-1 17 
(From  D.A.  Scott,  personal  communication,  2012) 


With  JCC-I/A  established  as  a  true  joint  contracting  command,  the  focus  turned  to 
improving  operations  through  Effects-Based  Contracting  (EBC)  with  the  goal  of  linking 
the  organization  tightly  to  maneuver  commanders  to  synchronize  contracting  resources 
and  capabilities  in  time,  space,  and  purpose  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  battlefield 
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effects.  U.S.  Air  Force  Major  General  Darryl  Scott’s  intent  behind  EBC  was  to 
synchronize  contract  execution  with  a  commander’s  intent  by  aligning  JCC-I/A  priorities 
with  the  combatant  commander’s  theater  priorities.  This  required  the  contracting  process 
to  be  an  active  part  of  operations/mission  planning  so  that  the  desired  operational  and 
tactical  goals  were  understood  and  translated  into  effective  contracting  actions  (DCMA, 
2006).  Regional  Contracting  Centers  (RCCs)  were  realigned  to  better  support 
operational  planning  and  enabled  the  RCC  to  adapt  and  mobilize  alongside  their  fast- 
paced  and  high  OPTEMPO  customer.  Battlefield  circulation  to  all  FOBs  and  RCC 
locations  was  regularly  conducted  to  ensure  warfighters  received  the  best  contracting 
support.  At  the  strategic  level,  JCC-I/A  facilitated  MNF-I’s  “Iraqi  First  Program,”  which 
supported  the  country’s  economic  expansion.  Overall,  the  command  continued  to  focus 
on  reconstruction  efforts  and  building  JCC-I/A’s  capabilities.  Regional  Contracting 
Centers  were  augmented  as  necessary  within  theater  to  support  theater  priorities.  With  the 
effects-based  contracting  ethos  infused  throughout  the  organization,  and  its  effects 
closely  tied  to  success  on  the  battlefield,  contracting  was  now  being  viewed  as  an  enabler 
that  was  vital  to  mission  accomplishment.  Figure  30  provides  an  overview  of  the 
organization  of  JCC-I/A  in  2006. 
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JCC-I/A  Theater  Support 
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Figure  30.  JCC-I/A  Support  Structure 
(From  D.A.  Scott,  personal  communication,  2012) 


As  the  contracting  environment  began  to  mature  in  Iraq,  so  did  the  need  for 
standardized  internal  control  and  management.  In  January  2008,  in  light  of  events 
involving  contractor  performance  of  security  service  contracts  in  theater,  JCC-I/A 
focused  on  building  JCC-I/A’s  contractor  oversight  and  internal  audit  capabilities.  This 
task  involved  increasing  the  capabilities  and  expertise  of  the  Procurement  Management 
Teams  that  conducted  battlefield  circulation  to  each  FOB  and  RCC  to  ensure  proper 
contractor  oversight  and  contract  administration  of  service  contracts.  The  teams  also 
conducted  Procurement  Management  Reviews  to  ensure  RCC  compliance  with  statutory 
regulations.  JCC-I/A  also  vastly  increased  its  oversight  capabilities  by  infusing  the 
automated  contract  writing  capability,  giving  the  command  an  up-to-date  common 
operating  picture  and  standardization  of  contract  actions  throughout  theater.  The 
development  of  Procurement  Management  Teams  and  automated  contract  capability 
increased  JCC-I/A’s  overall  effectiveness  on  the  battlefield. 

By  February  2009,  JCC-I/A  was  an  effects-based  contracting  organization  that 
possessed  a  bolstered  internal  contract  oversight  capability.  The  Administration  had 
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announced  an  18-month  withdrawal  window  for  combat  forces  in  Iraq  and  an  increase  of 
troop  levels  in  Afghanistan.  MNF-I  shifted  focus  towards  the  drawdown  of  forces  in  Iraq, 
while  USFOR-A  was  focused  on  preparing  for  surge  operations.  Contracting’s  immutable 
role  in  daily  operations  within  both  theaters  made  it  imperative  that  JCC-I/A  be  involved 
in  the  planning  process  of  MNF-I,  USFOR-A,  and  CENTCOM  to  ensure  a  successful  and 
responsible  drawdown  in  Iraq,  increased  combat  contracting  capability  in  Afghanistan  to 
support  the  surge,  and  the  necessary  relocation  and  restructuring  of  the  Iraq-based 
contracting  command.  To  ensure  synchronization  of  planning  efforts  within  the  MNF-I, 
USFOR-A,  and  CENTCOM  staffs,  a  strategic  planning  cell  was  established  within  the 
JCC-I/A  staff.  This  strategic  focus  enabled  JCC-I/A  to  not  only  focus  tactical  and 
operational  contracting  efforts  towards  the  strategic  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Iraq  First  / 
Afghan  First  Programs,  but  also  to,  more  importantly,  plan  one  to  two  years  ahead.  This 
outward  focus  was  vital  to  planning  the  movement  and  restructuring  of  JCC-I/A.  The 
drawdown  in  Iraq  meant  the  eventual  culmination  of  MNF-I,  JCC-I/A’s  (reporting)  unit. 
With  support  to  upcoming  surge  operations  in  Afghanistan  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  lessons 
learned  in  Iraq  still  relevant,  the  decision  was  made  to  elevate  JCC-I/A  to  a  direct 
reporting  unit  under  USCENTCOM  with  two  subordinate  contracting  units,  Senior 
Contracting  Official-Iraq  (SCO-I)  and  Senior  Contracting  Official-Afghanistan  (SCO- 
A).  JCC-I/A  would  be  relocated  to  Qatar  and  co-located  with  CENTCOM’s  deployed 
headquarters.  Figure  31  provides  a  snapshot  of  JCC-I/A  in  2010  prior  to  the 
reorganization  to  C-JTSCC. 
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Figure  31.  JCC-I/A  Theater  Support — January  2010 

(From  W.N.  Phillips,  personal  communication,  2012) 


3.  The  Emergence  of  C-JTSCC 

With  the  announcement  of  the  end  of  combat  operations  in  Iraq  on  the  horizon, 
JCC-I/A  was  still  entrenched  into  the  three  main  planning  efforts  of  troop  withdrawal 
from  Iraq,  troop  surge  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  relocation/reorganization  of  the 
headquarters.  In  concert  with  the  troop  withdraw  and  transition  to  full  Iraqi  control,  OIF’s 
three  major  commands,  MNF-I,  MNC-I,  and  MNSTC-I,  were  merged  in  January  2010  to 
become  the  United  States  Forces-Iraq  (USF-I),  posturing  to  serve  in  the  new  advise, 
train,  and  assist  role.  Contracting’s  role  within  the  JLPSBs  was  key  to  synchronizing  the 
responsible  Iraq  drawdown.  CCO  support  capabilities  were  being  contracted  and 
expanded  within  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  to  provide  continued  support  to  COIN  operations 
as  needed.  The  headquarters  relocation  to  Qatar  was  concurrently  being  initiated, 
marking  the  transition  and  organizational  shift  to  provide  support  from  USCENTCOM. 

By  January  2011,  SCO-Iraq  was  now  partnered  with  USF-I,  SCO-A  was 
partnered  with  ISAF,  and  the  organization  formerly  known  as  JCC-I/A  was  now  re¬ 
flagged  as  CENTCOM-Joint  Theater  Support  Contracting  Command.  The  re-flagging  to 
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C-JTSCC  initiated  the  elevation  of  the  Commander  to  0-8  /  Flag  Officer  and  SCO-I  and 
SCO-A  billets  to  0-7  /  Flag  Officers.  This  change  gave  the  C-JTSCC  Commander  and 
subordinate  commanders  enough  stature  to  sit  at  the  “big  table”  to  effectively  represent 
the  contracting  command  to  focus  on  the  strategic  efforts  of  USCENTCOM,  Operation 
New  Dawn,  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom.  This  change  also  facilitated  an  even 
further  integration  of  contracting  within  all  planning  efforts.  The  integration  of  SCO-I 
was  instrumental  in  USF-I  achieving  the  president’s  Iraq  withdrawal  deadline  of 
December  2011.  The  integration  of  SCO-A  within  ISAF  facilitated  the  successful 
implementation  of  COIN  contracting  and  further  complimented  the  efforts  the  Combined 
Joint  Interagency  Task  Force  (CJITF)-Shafallyat.  As  the  remaining  U.S.  forces  departed 
Iraq,  SCO-I  was  converted  to  SCO-Qatar  and  co-located  with  the  C-JTSCC  Headquarters 
to  focus  on  providing  support  to  theater  contracting  and  capturing  lessons  learned. 

4.  C-JTSCC  Today 

Today,  C-JTSCC  provides  responsive  and  effective  theater  contracting  support  to 
the  Combined  Joint  Operations  Areas  (CJOA)  of  Afghanistan  as  well  as  coordination 
authority  over  all  Department  of  Defense  contracting  activities  operating  in  Afghanistan, 
Kuwait,  and  Pakistan  in  order  to  provide  unity  of  contracting  effort  and  support 
USCENTCOM  Theater  Security  Cooperation  plans  and  activities  (C-JTSCC,  2012c). 
This  contract  support  aids  NATO’s  primary  objective  in  Afghanistan  to  enable  the 
Afghan  government  to  provide  effective  security  across  the  country  in  order  to  ensure 
Afghanistan  can  never  again  become  a  haven  for  terrorists  (NATO,  2012).  In  addition  to 
orchestrating  and  synchronizing  the  provision  of  integrated  contracted  support  to  the 
USCENTCOM  Commander,  C-JTSCC  coordinates  the  activities  necessary  to  deploy, 
receive,  manage,  and  redeploy  contractor  personnel,  and  has  two  subordinate  commands: 
Senior  Contracting  Official-Afghanistan  (SCO-A)  and  Senior  Contracting  Official- 
Qatar.  Figure  32  proves  a  recent  organization  chart  that  reflects  C-JTSCC  as  it  is 
organized  today. 
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Figure  32.  2012  C-JTSCC  Structure  (From  C-JTSCC,  2012b) 


From  its  original  inception  in  2004,  C-JTSCC  has  been  known  for  its  ability  to 
adapt  with  the  ongoing  developments  on  the  battlefield,  playing  a  defining  role  in  the 
reconstruction  and  drawdown  from  Iraq,  to  the  continuing  reconstruction  and  eventual 
withdrawal  of  forces  from  Afghanistan.  As  USCENTCOM  continues  to  be  engaged 
throughout  the  AOR,  C-JTSCC  will  remain  vital  to  its  overall  mission  success  and 
accomplishment.  Figure  33  provides  a  list  of  the  commanders  of  contingency  contracting 
for  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
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CONTRACTING  COMMANDERS  IN  IRAO/AFGHANISTAN 

RANK / NAME 

SERVICE 

DATES 

NOTES 

COL  Anthony  B.  Bell 

U.S.  Army 

Jul  2003  -  Jun  2005 

ORHA / CPA 

BG  Stephen  M.  Seay 

U.S.  Army 

Jun  2004  -  Jan  2005 

CPA 

Major  General  John  M.  Urias 

U.S.  Army 

Jan  2005  -  Jan  2006 

JCC-I/A 

Major  General  Darryl  A.  Scott 

U.S.  Air  Force 

Jan  2006  -  Jan  2008 

JCC-I/A 

Rear  Admiral  Kathleen  M.  Dussault 

U.S.  Navy 

Jan  2008  -  Feb  2009 

JCC-I/A 

Brigadier  General  William  N.  Phillips 

U.S.  Army 

Feb  2009 -Jan  2010 

JCC-I/A 

Brigadier  General  Camille  M.  Nichols 

U.S.  Army 

Jan 2010 -Mar  2011 

C-JTSCC 

Rear  Admiral  Nicholas  T.  Kalathas 

U.S.  Navy 

Mar  2011  -  Feb  2012 

C-JTSCC 

Major  General  Robert  M.  Brown 

U.S.  Army 

Feb  2012  -  present 

C-JTSCC 

Figure  33.  List  of  Iraq/Afghanistan  Contracting  Commanders 


C.  MAJOR  FINDINGS  FROM  INTERVIEWS 

As  outlined  in  Chapter  III,  we  categorized  the  lessons  learned  from  interviews 
into  the  DOTmLPF-P  or  six  phases  of  the  contract  management  process  based  on 
whether  the  data  were  contract  execution  related  or  not.  After  compiling  the  individual 
lessons  learned,  we  evaluated  the  data  in  each  category  to  determine  the  common  trends 
within  each  category.  In  this  section,  we  present  these  common  trends  of  our  findings  to 
address  our  primary  research  question.  Further  analysis  of  each  area  regarding  the 
integration  of  OCS  and  contingency  contracting  for  each  DOTmLPF-P  category  is  also 
found  in  Chapter  V. 

1.  Doctrine:  The  Way  the  DoD  Conducts  Operations 

The  majority  of  interviewees  identified  the  lack  of  doctrinal  guidance  on  how  to 
effectively  perform  joint  contingency  contracting  operations  as  a  major  challenge  to 
effectively  managing  operations  early  on.  The  JTSCC  construct  has  been  a  result  of  hard 
lessons  learned  and  growing  pains. 

Our  greatest  contribution  to  those  that  will  follow  in  our  footsteps  is  to 

ensure  that  the  lessons  learned  today  are  properly  incorporated  into  Joint 

Doctrine  so  that  mistakes  and  inefficiencies  are  not  repeated  in  the  future. 

(DCMA,  2006,  p.  29) 
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Interviewees  also  identified  the  need  to  recognize  contracting  as  more  than 
writing  contracts.  Contingency  contracting  has  become  a  catalyst  of  mission  success 
during  stability  and  reconstruction  operations.  Helping  operational  commanders 
understand  how  to  effectively  utilize  contracting  as  an  enabler  is  key  to  improving 
contracting  operations  in  the  future. 

It  became  way  more  than  just  writing  contracts  and  supporting  through 
contracting.  There  was  a  real  change  that  took  place  there,  but  there  wasn’t 
really  any  doctrine  at  that  point.  We  just  knew  we  had  to  be  relevant  and 
be  more  value  added  than  just  writing  contracts.  (Interviewee  I) 

I  think  that  our  COCOMs  still  need  to  recognize  that  contractors  and 
contracting  are  very  important  to  them  in  the  warfighting  environment, 
that  they  truly  can’t  do  anything  unless  they  have  a  contracting  officer 
there  with  them.  I  think  that  organizationally  our  leaders  need  to 
appreciate  that  and  instead  of  fighting  it,  we  need  to  learn  how  to  embrace 
it  and  really  use  it  as  a  tool.  (Interviewee  G) 

The  memo  that  General  Petraeus  provided  back  in  September  2010 
said... for  the  first  time,  “Hey,  you  guy... there  is  a  strategic  construct  here 
at  play  and  contracting  is  a  big  deal.”  To  have  the  father  of  the 
counterinsurgency  doctrine  for  the  Department  of  Defense  put  that  in 
writing... wow!  (Interviewee  H) 

2.  Organization:  The  Way  the  DoD  is  Organized  to  Conduct  Operations 

At  the  onset  of  combat  operations,  contingency  contracting  capability  was  task 
organized  directly  to  the  units  they  supported.  No  organization  existed  that  provided 
unity  of  effort  to  contracting  efforts  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  critical  to  have  the 
organizational  structure  in  place  on  day  one  of  execution,  not  years  later. 

With  the  recognition  of  contracting  as  a  key  enabler  resulting  in  non-kinetic 
effects,  many  interviewees  question  the  placement  of  contracting.  Historically, 
contracting  has  been  nested  with  the  J4  community  on  the  Joint  and  combatant  command 
staff.  This  should  be  addressed  to  improve  the  integration  of  contracting  in  the  future. 

I  guess  overall  the  theme  I  would  say  is  we  were  really  trying  to  get  inside 
the  operational  decision  cycle  and  MNF-I  and  MNC-I  to  provide 
operational  contract  support  planning  to  their  staff,  which  they  didn’t 
have.  (Interviewee  I) 
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I  think  contracting  being... buried  in  the  J4,  it  loses  its  value... Although 
you  could  say  that  anything  with  sustainment  is  in  fact  in  the  J4.  That’s 
kind  of  a  stretch,  because  our  warfighters  don’t  see  it  that  way  when 
[contracting]  is  buying  linguists  ...  intel  analysts  ...  cell  phone  support. 
(Interviewee  Q) 

Organizational  changes  have  been  implemented  recently  to  address  concerns 
raised  early  in  operations.  However,  there  seems  to  be  disagreement  on  the  future 
effectiveness  of  those  changes.  Specifically,  concerns  were  raised  regarding  the  creation, 
placement,  and  mission  of  the  JCASO.  Further  discussion  is  provided  in  Chapter  V. 

3.  Training:  How  the  Department  of  Defense  Prepares  our  Forces  to 
Fight 

Interviewees  agreed  that  there  is  serious  need  for  the  DoD  to  figure  out  the 
appropriate  construct  to  ensure  contingency  contracting  is  incorporated  into  joint 
exercises.  Ensuring  the  plan  for  theater  contract  support  is  executable  before  operations 
begin  is  imperative  to  success.  Contracting  often  exercises  outside  of  the  joint  exercise 
construct,  which  segregates  it  from  the  operational  community.  There  must  be  exercise 
inputs  that  integrate  the  warfighter  with  contingency  contracting.  This  should  happen  not 
only  for  the  execution  of  contingency  contracting,  but  also  for  contract  administration 
and  oversight. 

Marker  number  two  [for  success  of  integration  of  OCS  into  the  culture  of 
the  DoD]  will  be  on  joint  exercises,  how  many  MSELs  [master  scenario 
events  lists]  that  you  have  as  part  of  the  exercise  that... include  the 
contractor  component.  (Interviewee  AL) 

If  you  are  going  to  exercise  a  contractor,  you  have  to  change  how  you 
write  that  contract  to  put  that  in  there  as  a  requirement.  And,  oh,  by  the 
way,  who’s  paying  for  it?  (Interviewee  AC) 

If  we  put  into  our  exercises  more  of  the  OCS  construct  based  on  the 
history  that  we  have  documented  for  each  COCOM,  then  we  have  got  the 
COCOM  prepared.  (Interviewee  D) 
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4. 


Materiel:  The  Necessary  Equipment  Needed  by  our  Forces  to  Fight 
and  Operate  Effectively 


Leaders  expressed  the  need  for  a  network/database  that  captures  all  critical 
contracting  information  in  theater  that  would  assist  in  planning  and  decision-making.  The 
database  would  provide  a  common  list  of  vendors,  a  list  of  debarred  vendors,  types  of 
contracts  executed  within  each  area  of  operation,  and  their  associated  contracting  officer 
representatives.  Additionally,  the  database  should  provide  other  critical  information  that 
provides  leaders  a  common  operating  picture  of  contract  operations  within  their  battle- 
space. 


They  had  set  up  a  contracts  database  where  all  the  active  contracts  in  Iraq 
were  being  kept.  You  could  see  who  the  COR  was,  how  many  people, 
what  locations  were  associated  with  each  contract,  when  they  expired, 
when  they  were  stood  up,  and  so  we  used  that.  Then,  during  the  rehearsals, 
they  could  show  you  the  drawdown  of  contractors  over  time  based  on 
when  these  services  ended,  and  then  we  could  go  in  and  figure  out  why 
this  contractor  wasn’t  ramping  down  as  quickly  as  he  should.  (Interviewee 
AF) 

We  don’t  have  the  suite  of  automated  tools  that  we  need  to  really  make 
this  [speaking  on  integrating  contingency  contracting  execution  and 
contractor  management]  happen.  There  are  really  three  pieces  to  this 
whole  package.  There  is  the  operational  contract  support  piece... which  is 
the  execution.  That  is  the  fact  we  have  been  concentrating  on  because  we 
have  been  in  the  fight  and  we  have  had  to  improve  the  way  we  do  business 
and  we  have  had  to  avoid  wasting  money.  ...  There  are  two  other 
pieces... the  contingency  program  management  piece,  which  is  the 
integration  of  everything. .  .[t] hen  the  other  piece  that  is  even  further  up 
front,  and  that  is  the  requirements  definition  process.  (Interviewee  L) 

In  addition  to  having  a  common  operating  picture,  tools  and  resources  to  improve 
contract  oversight  should  be  pursued.  Contract  administration  was  difficult  with  the  lack 
of  experience  of  government  personnel  and  qualified  contracting  officer  representatives. 
Having  tools  in  place  to  support  improved  contract  administration  and  oversight  is  key  to 
combating  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

We  are  trying  to  get  our  hands  over  the  automated  tools  that  were  created 
during  the  fight... we’re  trying  to  sort  out  what  we  need  to  keep. 
(Interviewee  AL) 
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5.  Leadership  and  Education:  The  Way  DoD  Prepares  our  Leaders  to 
Lead  and  Conduct  Contract  Operations 

The  majority  of  interviewees  agreed  that  ground  commanders  did  not  understand 
contracting  at  the  onset  of  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  During  the  initial  years  of 
operations,  contracting  was  not  a  major  consideration  during  planning.  Most  non¬ 
contracting  interviewees  stated  that  their  first  experiences  with  contracting  did  not  occur 
until  they  arrived  in  theater,  and  that  pre-deployment  exposure  would  have  been 
extremely  useful  in  preparing  them  for  what  they  experienced.  Significant  credit  was 
given  to  U.S.  Army  General  (Retired)  David  H.  Petraeus’  COIN  Contracting  Guidance 
(COMISAF,  2010)  and  Commander’s  Guide  to  Money  as  a  Weapon  System  (CALL, 
2009)  as  instrumental  in  advocating  the  importance  of  contracting’s  effects  on  the 
battlefield. 

Educating  the  entire  force  on  the  importance  of  contracting  and  the  role  each 
member  plays  in  the  process  is  imperative,  not  only  to  improved  contingency  contracting 
operations  but  also  to  ensure  that  commanders  understand  their  role  in  managing 
contractors  on  the  battlefield  and  providing  oversight  of  contracts.  Contracting  out  a 
requirement  does  not  alleviate  the  need  to  manage  it.  Commanders  must  understand  this. 

We  [the  DoD]  create  a  requirement,  just  because  we  contract  is  out,  it 
doesn’t  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  it’s  still  our  requirement.  We  contract  it  out 
and  we  have  to  oversee  it,  so  it  doesn’t  disappear  out  of  a  commander’s 
purview.  (Interviewee  X) 

But,  to  me,  the  biggest  single  thing  is  one  of  education  and  training,  and 
it’s  not  education  and  training  of  the  contracting  officer  that  I’m  worried 
about.  (Interviewee  M) 

A  lot  of  times  it  was  commanders  not  understanding  the  degree  to  which 
the  way  they  do  contracting  and  the  way  they  spend  money  in  their  area, 
either  to  reinforce  or  undennine  their  mission.  So,  you  know,  the 
contracting  officer  knows  the  cost,  schedule,  performance,  but  really  the 
commander  has  to  look  at  the  effect  of  that  contract  on  the  local  area  and 
in  regard  to  contracting  in  any  kind  of  the  military  operation.  We  write  this 
in,  obviously,  to  the  Contracting  Guidance  saying  his  commander  did  this 
and  so  forth  and  to  treat  it  like  an  operation  and  everything  else.  I  think 
that’s  what  continues  to  be  the  problem.  (Interviewee  AI) 
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It  keeps  coming  back  to  education.  I  honestly  think  we  need  to  start  at  the 
academies,  all  the  way  up  through  the  senior  war  colleges,  and  educate  on 
how  you  manage  a  workforce  on  a  battlefield  that  is  comprised  of  military, 
civilian,  and  contractor  employees.  Contracting  Official  (Interviewee  M) 

6.  Personnel:  The  DoD’s  Availability  of  Qualified  Personnel  for 
Peacetime,  Wartime,  and  Various  Contingency  Operations 

There  were  three  primary  areas  identified  in  regard  to  personnel.  First, 
interviewees  identified  the  need  to  have  trained  and  qualified  CCOs  available  to 
adequately  support  the  full  range  of  contingency  contracting  support.  Second,  to  provide 
contract  oversight  there  must  be  qualified  and  trained  contracting  officer  representatives 
available.  And  finally,  in  order  to  effectively  integrate  contracting  into  the  operational 
tempo,  there  must  be  a  senior-level  advocate  to  gain  appropriate  access  to  other  senior 
leaders. 


A  common  thread  identified  in  regard  to  personnel  was  the  overall  lack  of 
qualified  CCOs  to  support  the  demand  signal  generated  during  combat  operations.  At  the 
onset  of  the  war,  the  Air  Force  possessed  the  majority  of  qualified  CCOs,  and,  in  essence, 
provided  the  majority  of  the  workforce.  While  the  Army  and  Navy  made  enormous 
strides  on  building  contingency  contracting  capability,  the  Air  Force  continued  to  provide 
the  additional  contracting  forces.  Interviewees  also  cited  that  the  recently  produced 
workforce  that  resulted  from  the  Gansler  Commission  have  increased  the  effectiveness  of 
contingency  contracting  support  on  the  battlefield  and  have  alleviated  the  strain  on  the 
Air  Force  CCO  workforce. 

You  send  a  contracting  officer  in  who  has  not  been  trained  to  actually 
write  a  contract  and  doesn’t  understand  their  rules  well  enough  and  is 
uncertain  on  what  they  can  do  or  not  do,  well,  you’re  going  to  do  some 
dumb  stupid  stuff.  I  mean,  you  don’t  send  a  rookie  into  a  fight,  right? 
(Interviewee  M) 

In  contracting... we  don’t  teach  people  to  be  contracting  leaders... we  just 
teach  how  to  be  a  contracting  officer  and  the  rest  of  it  you  figure  out  as 
you  work  in  contracting.  (Interviewee  L) 

Look  what  is  behind  the  certification  because  if  someone  is  Level  2 
DAWIA  certified,  that  means  they  spent  a  year  in  school  and  a  year  in 
training. .  .1  want  to  see  what  experience  is  behind  that.  (Interviewee  R) 
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The  majors,  captains,  Navy  lieutenants  and  GS-12s  are  solving 
unprecedented  problems  every  day,  and  we  ought  to  hang  medals  on  all  of 
them.  But  if  we  make  their  successors  solve  the  same  problems,  all  of  us 
senior  folk  ought  to  be  fired!  (Commission  on  Army  Acquisition  and 
Program  Management  in  Expeditionary  Operations,  2007,  p.  8) 

In  addition  to  have  having  qualified  CCOs,  the  DoD  must  look  at  the  COR 
structure  currently  being  utilized.  Contracting  out  a  requirement  may  result  in  a  decreased 
need  to  maintain  organic  capability  for  the  mission;  however,  it  does  not  alleviate  the 
need  to  provide  the  appropriate  oversight.  CORs  were  often  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
contract  oversight  as  an  additional  duty  and  rarely  had  the  appropriate  expertise  to 
provide  oversight  on  the  contracts  assigned.  There  have  been  efforts  to  improve  this 
process,  but  options  must  continue  to  be  explored  for  future  operations. 

There  are  still  a  lot  of  problems  where  we’ve  got  somebody  as  the  COR  on 
the  contract  and  he’s  doing  eight  other  things  and  it’s  just  a  part-time 
responsibility.  So  you  can  assign  a  COR  against  every  contract  and  look 
good  on  paper  and  you  may  not  be  covering  the  waterfront  in  terms  of 
having  the  right  number  of  resources  on  it.  (Interviewee  I) 

Institutionalize  contracting  officer  representatives.  (Interviewee  B) 

The  weakest  link  we  have  to  ensuring  adequate  performance  on  a  contract 
is  the  COR  situation.  (Interviewee  D) 

7.  Facilities:  The  DoD’s  Property,  Installations,  and  Industrial  Facilities 
That  Support  our  Forces  to  Conduct  Contracting  During 
Contingencies 

There  no  findings  to  present  regarding  facilities. 

8.  Policy:  The  DoD’s  Existing  Policy  That  Supports  (or  Doesn’t  Support) 
the  Current  Practices 

We  would  be  remiss  in  our  report  if  we  did  not  identify  the  fact  that  every 
interviewee  responsible  for  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  stated  the 
support  received  from  the  DPAP  was  outstanding.  We  received  very  limited  feedback  on 
the  need  to  address  policy  changes,  with  one  exception.  Per  10  U.S.C.  §  2805  (2012) 
operation  and  maintenance  funds  cannot  be  used  for  unspecified  military  construction 
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projects  over  $750,000.  With  reconstruction  and  stability  operations,  this  proved  to  be 
problematic  at  times.  This  is  an  area  to  be  considered  for  future  operations. 

Unless  it  is  prohibited  in  statute,  DPAP  has  done  everything  possible  to 
give  the  commander  all  the  tools  they  need  to  execute.  (Interviewee  D) 

9.  Six-Phase  Contract  Management  Process 

Because  our  research  did  not  focus  specifically  on  the  execution  of  contracting 
during  operations  due  to  the  expansive  amount  of  research  available  on  that  topic,  we 
only  identified  trends  associated  with  three  of  the  six  phases:  procurement  planning, 
contract  administration,  and  contract  closeout. 

a.  Procurement  Planning 

The  lack  of  proper  procurement  planning  amongst  all  major  DoD 
stakeholders  within  the  overall  planning  process  was  cited  as  the  most  common  and 
overarching  theme  of  lessons  learned.  The  lack  of  procurement  planning  resulted  in 
poorly  written  requirements  and,  ultimately,  poorly  written  contracts.  Ensuring  the  future 
leaders  recognize  this  and  address  it  during  planning  is  key  to  ensuring  the  integrity  of 
the  contracting  system.  Proper  procurement  planning  would  have  revealed  the  size, 
scope,  and  effect  that  a  contracted  workforce  would  have  during  all  phases  of  the 
operation. 

It  was  pretty  much  known  that  the  CCOs  were  working  for  each  of  the 
separate  organizations.  They  were  basically  autonomous,  and  they  were 
responding  to  the  local  command’s  priorities,  as  you  would  expect. 
Contracting  Official  (Interviewee  S) 

Let’s  see  all  the  requirements  at  the  same  time.  We  have  never  gotten  to 
that  and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  I  would  love  to  be  able,  if  I  could  rewrite 
the  script,  is  have  some  way  to  track  visibility  of  all  requirements  at  all 
times  to  know  that  we  are  getting  repetitive  requests  for  the  same  things 
over  and  over.  That  then  tells  you  that  ...  maybe  there  is  a  better  way. 
(Interviewee  D) 

Another  concern  regarding  procurement  planning  was  requirements 
definition.  There  was  little  guidance  on  what  could  be  procured,  and  shifting  priorities 
made  it  difficult  for  management  boards  to  keep  a  handle  on  which  requirements  were 
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valid.  There  was  not  a  standard  of  service,  standard  process,  or  single  approval  authority. 
This  led  to  cases  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  whether  intentional  or  unintentional. 

b.  Contract  Administration 

Ensuring  that  a  contractor’s  performance  met  the  contractual  requirement 
was  another  common  theme  derived  from  our  interviews.  Requirements  generators  did 
not  have  the  required  number  of  assigned  or  trained  CORs  to  support  their  purchases. 
Contracting  officers  were  not  inspecting  COR  compliance,  which  only  further 
perpetuated  the  issue.  Major  contracting  incidents  like  security  contractor  oversight  and 
failed  reconstruction  efforts  were  the  forcing  function  for  commanders  to  provide  proper 
contractor  oversight.  After  nine  years  of  combat  operations,  the  Anny  Chief  of  Staff 
implemented  a  policy  in  2009  that  mandated  the  number  of  trained  CORs  a  unit  must 
deploy  with.  As  operations  began  to  mature,  oversight  of  contractors  improved,  and 
contracting  command’s  increased  internal  controls  of  COR  oversight  ensured  that 
contract  administration  was  properly  executed. 

JCC-I/A  was  an  effective  contracting  organization,  but  it  didn’t  have  the 
capability  or  the  manning  to  perform  post  award  contract  oversight  and 
execution.  Frankly,  that  was  the  biggest  challenge  that  I  faced.  Contracting 
Official  (Interviewee  A) 

We  have  got  to  get  after  contract  management  and  oversight... Contract 
management  is  administration  through  closeout.  We  took  total 
unacceptable  risk  in  those  areas.  It  also  gets  back  into  COR  management. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  appoint  CORs.  It  is  not  enough  to  do  DAU 
training.  What  is  missing  is  the  technical  subject-matter  expertise 
bringing  to  bear  on  the  commodities,  more  importantly,  the  services  and 
the  functional  areas.  . . .  But,  we  have  got  to  come  up  with  models  on  COR 
management.  (Interviewee  F) 

You  have  got  to  have  organic  capability.  So  if  you  are  going  to  use 
Defense  Contract  Management  Agency  as  a  combat  support  agency  [they 
must  have  the  capacity  to  oversee  the  required  volume  of  contracted 
support]  If  not,  are  you  going  to  tell  the  services  to  have  the  organic 
capability?  Right  now,  none  of  us  have  the  organic  capability.  The  Air 
Force  has  more,  but  it  is  tied  to  their  critical  support  structure,  their  bases 
. . .  you  can’t  just  rip  that  out.  The  Army  has  very  little  progress  in  terms  of 
developing  a  deployable,  organic  capability.  ...  If  we  want  to  be 
expeditionary  and  go  back  to  the  tent  and  in  very  austere  conditions,  great. 
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If  we  want  to  take  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  build  up,  then  we  have  got  to 
change  the  whole  contract  management  and  oversight.  (Interviewee  F) 

c.  Contract  Closeout 

The  issue  of  contract  closeout  was  a  common  theme  by  almost  all 
contracting  executive  leaders.  Because  contracting  was  executed  in  a  “reaction  mode”  for 
the  first  few  years  of  operation,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  bare  minimum  of  contract 
execution.  By  the  time  the  JCC-I/A  established  internal  controls  for  monitoring  contract 
closeout,  over  10,000  contracts  required  closeout.  Interviewees  cited  that  early  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  executing  contract  closeouts  to  ensure  that  the  government  received 
the  product/service,  the  customer  verified  the  quality,  vendors  are  paid,  and  remaining 
funds  are  deobligated. 

I  was  really  trying  to  get  my  hands  around  contract  closeout.  Closeout  is 
one  of  those  things  that  has  really  bedeviled  the  command  and  its 
reputation  for  years  and  years.  Contracting  Official  (Interviewee  D) 

D.  ROOT  CAUSE  ANALYSIS 

Motivation  to  conduct  this  research  was  to  identify  not  only  what  and  how  these 
identified  events  occurred  but  also  why  they  happened.  Identifying  a  root  cause  of  the 
issues  stated  in  the  previous  sections  would  prove  critical  in  preventing  similar 
occurrences  from  happening  during  future  contingencies.  We  conducted  a  root  cause 
analysis  in  hopes  of  identifying  a  specific  workable  corrective  measure  that  prevents 
them  from  happening  in  the  future.  It  was  important  for  us  to  discover  and  put  forth  our 
efforts  in  creating  recommendations  that  would  resolve  the  root  cause  of  the  issues  and 
not  expend  energy  on  the  symptoms  of  the  greater  issue.  The  identification  of  a  root 
cause  enabled  us  to  further  direct  this  research  towards  a  focused  analysis  and  to  make 
feasible,  acceptable,  suitable,  and  complete  recommendations. 

Based  on  our  evaluation,  the  root  cause  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  these  findings  is 
the  lack  of  planning  during  Phase  Zero.  Contingency  contracting  has  predominantly  been 
a  reactive  function  and  rarely  fully  integrated  into  OPLANS.  Contributing  to  this  is  the 
lack  of  qualified  senior-level  contracting  officials  on  the  Joint  and  combatant  command 
staffs.  The  evolution  of  theater  contract  support  requires  a  significant  shift  in  business  as 
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usual  for  the  DoD.  Further  analysis  of  the  integration  of  contracting  into  the  joint 
operation  planning  process  is  presented  in  Chapter  V. 


E.  SUMMARY 

Through  the  analysis  of  our  data,  we  were  able  to  partially  answer  our  research 
questions.  Interviewing  the  commanders  of  C-JTSCC  and  conducting  our  literature 
review  provided  us  with  the  historical  evolution  and  adaptation  of  the  organization, 
answering  our  secondary  research  question.  Through  applying  our  frameworks  of 
DOTmLPF-P  and  the  six -phase  contract  management  process,  we  were  able  to  identify 
common  themes  in  our  data  to  present  our  lessons  learned  findings. 

Through  a  root  cause  analysis,  we  were  able  to  determine  that  the  absence  of 
contracting  integration  and  planning  during  the  early  phases  of  joint  operation  planning 
for  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  was  the  root  cause  of  the  vast  majority  of  findings. 
All  interviewees  acknowledged  the  relevance  that  contracting  brought  to  operations  as  a 
non-kinetic  weapon,  and  how  contracting  enables  the  ground  commanders  and  executive 
leaders  to  achieve  effects  on  the  battlefield  like  no  other  weapon.  This  finding  highlights 
the  need  to  appropriately  plan  for  future  contingency  contracting  operations. 

Chapter  V  provides  a  detailed  analysis  of  ongoing  efforts  to  integrate  contingency 
contracting  and  OCS  into  joint  operation  planning. 
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V.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  CONTRACTING 
AND  OPERATIONAL  CONTRACT  SUPPORT  INTO  JOINT 

PLANNING 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

We  recognized  early  in  our  research  that  the  scope  of  findings  we  would 
encounter  when  attempting  to  answer  our  primary  research  question  would  be  expansive. 
After  conducting  35  interviews  with  key  senior  leaders  associated  with  contingency 
contracting  and  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  one  common  theme  took  precedence 
over  all  others;  contracting  must  become  fully  integrated  early  in  the  planning  process  to 
effectively  support  any  type  of  contingency  response.  Contracting  can  no  longer  serve  as 
a  reactive  administrative  function.  Not  only  has  contract  support  as  part  of  the  total  force 
become  critical  to  the  success  of  military  operations,  contracting  has  been  recognized  as 
a  non-kinetic  weapon  that  commanders  can  use  to  shape  the  battlefield.  In  this  chapter, 
we  analyze  the  efforts  to  institutionalize  operational  contract  support  and  integrate 
contingency  contracting  into  the  joint  operation  planning  environment. 

B.  DOTMLPF-P  ANALYSIS  OF  OPERATIONAL  CONTRACT  SUPPORT 
PLANNING  INTEGRATION 

1.  Introduction 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  multiple  commission  and  oversight  agencies  have 
evaluated  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  identified  areas  of  improvement  for  the 
DoD  in  regard  to  contingency  contracting.  These  reports  have  sent  a  strong  message  to 
the  Department  that  a  change  was  needed.  The  following  quotes  from  these  reports  reflect 
the  strong  demand  for  a  change. 

Contractors  represent  almost  half  the  workforce  the  United  States  has 
employed  to  achieve  its  objectives  in  the  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
contingency  operations.  Despite  the  extent  of  this  reliance,  and  despite  the 
additional  stress  this  reliance  has  placed  on  the  contingency-contracting 
function,  agencies  have  in  too  many  cases  continued  to  operate  using  their 
existing  peacetime  acquisition  processes,  organizational  structures  and 
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resources.  Supplementing  the  contingency-contracting  function  with  ad 
hoc  solutions  has  proven  to  be  ineffective.  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 

201  la,  p.  27) 

The  Army  must  fix  the  cause  of  such  failures,  and  the  symptoms  will 
subside.  The  cause  is  a  culture  that  does  not  sufficiently  value  or  recognize 
the  importance  of  contracting,  contract  management,  and  contractors  in 
the  expeditionary  operations.  Without  the  necessary  contracting 
leadership,  the  necessary  change  cannot  be  achieved.  (Commission  on 
Army  Acquisition  and  Program  Management  in  Expeditionary  Operations, 

2007,  p.  9) 

[DASD  (PS)]  officials  stated  that  taking  the  discussion  of  operational 
contract  support  beyond  the  logistics  community  will  require  a 
fundamental  cultural  change  for  DoD.  ...  [findings] identified  regarding 
the  oversight  and  management  of  contractor  support  to  deployed  forces 
stem  from  DoD’s  reluctance  to  plan  for  contractors  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  force.  (GAO,  2010a,  p.  22) 

Without  a  culture  change  at  DoD  that  supports  more  thorough  planning, 
sharper  doctrine,  better  training,  and  improved  coordination,  future 
contingences  will  bring  repetitions  of  hasty,  improvised,  poorly  defined, 
and  wasteful  use  of  contracting  that  DoD  has  said  it  relies  upon  in  major 
operations.  Our  troops,  our  taxpayers,  and  our  national  interest  cannot 
allow  that  to  happen.  (Joint  Staff  J4,  2012) 

In  response  to  the  demand  signals,  the  DoD  began  significant  efforts  to  integrate 
contractors  into  the  total  force.  While  these  efforts  are  commendable,  based  on  our 
analysis  of  the  interviews  with  senior  leaders  involved  with  contingency  contracting 
planning,  execution,  and  oversight,  there  remain  significant  concerns  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  the  DoD’s  current  direction  for  the  integration  and  synchronization  of 
OCS.  In  this  section,  we  provide  the  major  areas  of  concern,  organized  under  each 
DOTMPF-P  category  based  on  analysis  of  the  data  and  literature. 

2.  Doctrine 

The  current  focus  being  placed  on  the  new  realities  of  contractor  support  to  the 
DoD  in  contingency  operations  provides  the  perfect  opportunity  to  utilize  recent  and 
relevant  lessons  learned  to  realign  doctrine.  However,  ensuring  that  the  doctrine  is 
aligned  correctly  is  the  cornerstone  to  ensuring  the  changes  are  institutionalized 
throughout  the  DoD. 
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JP  1-02  (Joint  Staff,  2010)  defines  doctrine  as,  “Fundamental  principles  by  which 
the  military  forces  or  elements  thereof  guide  their  actions  in  support  of  national 
objectives.  It  is  authoritative  but  requires  judgment  in  application”  (p.  99).  It  further 
defines  joint  doctrine  as,  “Fundamental  principles  that  guide  the  employment  of  United 
States  military  forces  in  coordinated  action  toward  a  common  objective  and  may  include 
tenns,  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures”  (p.  169).  Ultimately,  doctrine  is  the 
foundation  of  how  the  military  Services  will  proceed.  In  regard  to  contracting,  JP  4-10 
(Joint  Staff,  2008)  provides  the  foundation  for  the  way  ahead  regarding  contractor 
support  and  contingency  contracting. 

During  the  course  of  our  interviews,  we  identified  one  constant  theme  regarding 
OCS:  It  spans  all  staff  directorates  and  functional  elements,  and  will  require  a  “team 
effort”  to  be  successful.  While  all  interviewees  are  in  agreement  on  that  point,  there 
remains  a  serious  disconnect  regarding  the  interpretation  of  what  OCS  is  between  those 
charged  with  managing  it  and  those  responsible  for  executing  it.  In  interviews  with 
contracting  leaders,  there  was  unanimous  agreement  that  it  is  imperative  to 
institutionalize  the  integration  of  contracting  planners  in  the  deliberate  and  crisis  action 
planning  processes  and,  ultimately,  to  operationalize  contracting.  Opinions  are  not 
necessarily  shared  among  those  responsible  for  OCS  management  and  planning. 

Well  OCS  is  ...  getting  the  material  and  the  services  downrange  to  where 
they  need  to  be.  It  is  how  we  implement  contingency  contracting. 
Contingency  contracting  is  actually  writing  the  contract  and  putting  in  the 
proper  clauses  and  all  of  that  good  stuff  and  having  people  with  the  proper 
warrants  to  provide  the  oversight.  But  OCS  is  the  actual  practical  means 
so  that  we  get  the  support  to  the  warfighter  that  [they  need]  to  have.  That 
is  kind  of  the  umbrella  process.  (Interviewee  AL) 

Officials  responsible  for  the  overall  plan  writing  process  at  one  combatant 
command  did  not  see  much  value  in  placing  contractor-related  information 
in  operation  plans  because  they  believed  contractor  issues  will  be 
addressed  by  the  logistics  community  once  a  plan  is  being  executed. 

(GAO,  2010a,  p.  21) 

JP  4-10  (Joint  Staff,  2008)  creates  a  clear  divide  between  contingency  contracting 
and  OCS,  as  does  SECDEF  and  JCS  guidance  assigning  OCS  responsibilities.  The 
inclusion  of  OCS  as  a  Tier  II  joint  capability  area  under  Logistics  further  supports  the 
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divide,  with  acquisition  residing  as  a  Tier  II  JCA  under  Corporate  Management  and 
Support.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  between  OCS  and  contingency  contracting  is 
not  the  primary  concern.  Rather  the  division  of  roles  and  responsibilities  does  not  appear 
to  support  the  need  to  recognize  contingency  contracting  as  a  line  of  effort. 

Integrating  OCS  into  the  DNA  of  the  DoD  will  require  a  significant  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  staff  directorates  and  commanders  to  understand  that  contracting,  regardless  of 
the  type,  is  their  business.  Current  doctrine  identifies  OCS  as  the  overarching  planning 
and  management  of  all  things  contract  support  related,  and  contingency  contracting  as  the 
execution  of  theater  support  contracts.  This  reinforces  the  idea  of  relegating  contracting 
as  a  reactive  administrative  function.  This  thought  process  contributed  to  the  significant 
challenges  faced  in  current  operations  and  many  of  the  major  oversight  findings.  While 
the  DCCH  clearly  states  that  CCOs  are  not  responsible  for  determining  requirements, 
there  is  an  expectation  CCOs  will  act  as  business  advisors  to  organizations  during  the 
requirements  development  process.  As  business  advisors  and  experts  on  the  nuances  of 
contracting,  CCOs  should  be  there  to  assist  commanders  with  understanding  how 
contracting  efforts  can  support  their  mission.  Current  doctrine  and  guidance  are  silent  on 
how  to  operationalize  contracting  in  order  to  help  commanders  understand  how  to  use 
contracting  as  an  enabler. 

Money  is  my  most  important  ammunition  in  this  war — MG  David 
Petraeus,  101st  Airborne  Division  Air  Assault  (CALL,  2009,  p.  1) 

Contracting  is  the  nexus  between  our  warfighters’  requirements  and  the 
contractors  that  fulfill  those  requirements  ...  in  support  of  critical  military 
operations^]  contractor  personnel  must  provide  timely  services  and 
equipment  to  the  warfighter;  and  the  Army  contracting  community  must 
acquire  those  services  and  equipment  effectively,  efficiently,  and  legally. 
(Commission  on  Army  Acquisition  and  Program  Management  in 
Expeditionary  Operations,  2007,  p.  2) 

It  is  not  a  point  of  contention  that  contracting  involves  multiple  agencies.  Figure 
34  depicts  the  typical  contracting  process  and  who  is  involved  at  each  step  of  the  process. 
This  figure  reflects  the  need  to  incorporate  the  user  into  the  contracting  process  and 
inculcate  the  importance  of  contracting  and  the  surrounding  requirements  throughout  the 
DoD,  but  the  important  thing  to  note  is  that  contracting  officers  are  specifically  involved 
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with  the  majority  of  the  process,  to  include  helping  users  develop  requirements 
definitions.  Who  is  better  to  lead  the  DoD  in  the  cultural  paradigm  shift  than  those  that 
have  been  executing  the  mission?  Contracting  officers  understand  the  nuances  of  a 
contract  and  provide  business  advice  to  the  warfighter  to  adequately  plan  for  contractor 
support. 


Figure  34.  Contracting  is  More  than  Writing  Contracts 
(From  Commission  on  Army  Acquisition  and  Program  Management  in 
Expeditionary  Operations,  2007,  p.  94) 


Contracting  is  not  limited  to  the  process  of  drafting  and  executing 
contracts  in  a  contracting  activity.  It  involves  everything  from  a  warfighter 
identifying  a  need  that  must  be  filled,  through  contracting,  through 
delivery  and  acceptance  of  the  supplies  or  services  from  a  contractor,  to 
contract  closeout.  The  Operational  Army,  or  warfighter,  plays  a  large  and 
active  role  in  “contracting.”  (Commission  on  Army  Acquisition  and 
Program  Management  in  Expeditionary  Operations,  2007,  p.  20) 

[Regarding  the  Army  reorganization]  ...  that  was  all  because  of  [the 
Gansler,  the  operational  G  side  of  the  military;  a  big  deal,  a  real  big 
deal — policy,  operations,  field  operations.  That  was  a  big  move  ...  that 
operationalized  contracting  for  the  Army.  (Interviewee  H) 
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One  consistent  theme  among  senior  contracting  leaders  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  operations  for  the  past  1 1  years  is  the  level  of  effort  required  and  given  to 
integrate  their  organization  into  the  operational  planning  of  the  units  they  supported  in 
order  to  operationalize  contract  support.  COIN  operations  emphasized  the  fact  that 
money  is  a  weapon  system,  and  its  use  on  the  battlefield  has  serious  implications  to  the 
success  of  missions. 

And  then  as  [Speaking  of  a  Supported  Commanding  General]  put  it,  we 
arrived  at  a  point  that  he  was  convinced  that  contracting  was  its  own  line 
of  effort  and  that  it  was  the  single  platfonn  by  which  all  other  operations 
could  determine  success  or  failure,  so  it’s  a  huge  enabler.  (Interviewee  R) 

The  concept  of  integrating  non-kinetic  operations  with  kinetic  operations  is  not  a 
new  concept.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  Maj  Gen  (USAF  Ret.)  Darryl  Scott  pioneered 
the  principle  of  effects-based  contracting  (EBC).  The  basic  foundation  of  EBC  is 
inserting  the  CCO  early  in  the  planning  process,  at  appropriate  locations  within  the  unit’s 
battle  rhythm,  from  the  corps  to  the  battalion  level. 

The  first  time  I  actually  had  this  made  most  clearly  to  me  was  [Maj  Gen] 

Darryl  Scott  talking  about  what  he  called  kinetic  contracting  [EBC].  It  was 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  you’re  going  to  go  in  with  an  operation  and 
kick  the  door  down  and  you  want  the  door  replaced  that  afternoon  because 
you  really  don’t  want  the  people  that  are  in  that  village  to  be  irritated 
because  their  door  is  not  replaced  for  three  weeks.  If  you’re  telling  me  you 
want  the  door  replaced  this  afternoon  and  I’m  getting  asked  that  question 
at  noon,  it’s  not  going  to  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  bring  me  into 
the  planning  cell  and  I  know  two  weeks  in  advance  or  a  month  in  advance 
that  you’re  going  to  do  this  operation  and  I  need  the  ability  to  replace 
those  doors,  we  can  find  a  way  to  get  that  done.  ...  I  cannot  respond 
instantaneously  to  that  requirement,  so  you’ve  got  to  include  me  in  the 
front  end  in  your  planning  process.  (Interviewee  M) 

As  I  said,  it  is  a  line  of  effort.  It  has  to  be  a  line  of  effort.  Most  field  plans 
rely  heavily  on  contracting  as  a  force  enabler  so  that  they  can  put  more 
guys  on  the  trigger  and  less  guys  doing  the  support  functions  and  they 
contract  that  out.  That  is  a  reality  that  we  will  face  in  a  future  battle-space. 
(Interviewee  R) 

EBC  has  since  been  recognized  throughout  the  operational  community  through 
the  integration  of  EBC  into  COIN  operations.  Brig  Gen  Casey  Blake  made  significant 
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strides  in  shifting  the  culture  of  contingency  contracting  during  his  assignment  as  the 
Senior  Contract  O flic ial- Afghanistan  (SCO-A).  He  utilized  the  concept  of  integration 
cells  to  put  a  team  into  the  customer’s  operation  centers  to  shape  and  influence  outcomes. 
These  teams  were  comprised  of  a  program  manager,  contracting  officer,  local  national 
business  advisor,  and  contractor  support.  His  initiatives  laid  the  groundwork  to  inculcate 
the  importance  of  integrating  contracting  into  the  battle  rhythm  of  supported 
commanders,  and  how  this  type  of  cell  could  ultimately  be  integrated  into  the  deliberate 
and  crisis  action  planning  process  at  the  combatant  command  level. 

As  the  maneuver  force  [in  Afghanistan]  demobilizes  and  repositions, 
contracting  will  be  a  “key  enabler”  in  achieving  the  desired  COIN  effects. 

In  this  capacity,  contracting  cannot  abdicate  its  roles  and  responsibilities 
to  better  integrate  the  kinetic  and  non-kinetic  battle-space;  it  is  the  catalyst 
for  success.  (Blake,  2012,  p.  22) 

We’ve  raised  a  generation  of  operational  leaders  now,  if  you  think  about 
it.  Every  officer  ...  we  have  now  up  to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
knows  nothing  but  war.  And  they  also  know  this,  “I  don’t  know  exactly 
what  those  contracting  people  do,  but  I  want  them  right  here  next  to  me. 
(Interviewee  H) 

Joint  doctrine  and  guidance  have  laid  the  foundation  to  integrate  OCS 
considerations  into  the  planning  process  across  all  staff  directorates  and  have  mandated 
the  inclusion  of  OCS  requirements  in  all  levels  of  planning  products.  All  interviewees 
agree  that  each  directorate  must  plan  for  the  use  of  contractor  support  and  manage  those 
requirements  accordingly.  However,  the  consensus  of  our  interviews  with  both 
contracting  and  non-contracting  military  leaders  is  this;  you  need  to  have  contracting 
involved  in  the  deliberate  and  crisis  action  planning  process  to  provide  the  business 
advice  to  other  staff  elements  for  effective  OCS  planning.  The  division  of  responsibilities 
implemented  by  joint  doctrine  and  DoD  guidance  sets  a  precedence  that  those  responsible 
for  executing  the  plan  will  be  removed  from  those  planning  and  managing  the  plan. 

As  previously  outlined,  the  recent  OCS  Manpower  Study  does  not  place  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  acquisition  experience.  However,  based  on  the  responsibilities 
listed  in  Appendix  E,  many  of  the  functions  expected  from  these  planners  require  more 
than  a  basic  understanding  of  contracting,  they  require  the  ability  to  act  in  the  business 
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advisor  capacity  to  assist  other  staff  directorates  with  understanding  how  to  integrate 
contractors  and  potential  contract  needs  into  their  plans.  The  success  of  Brig  Gen  Blake’s 
integration  cells  in  Afghanistan  should  prove  the  need  to  have  experienced  contracting 
officers  involved  in  the  planning  process. 

JP  4-10  (Joint  Staff,  2008)  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  contract  terms  and 
conditions  establish  the  legal  relationship  between  the  government  and  the  contractor; 
however,  they  place  little  emphasis  on  including  those  knowledgeable  of  the  legal 
contract  requirements  on  the  planning  teams  (p.  IV-2).  DoD  plans  for  the  future  of  OCS 
identify  the  need  for  a  team  approach,  which  all  contracting  leaders  interviewed  agree 
with,  but  there  is  significant  concern  regarding  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  having  an 
experienced  contracting  officer  involved  on  the  team  that  will  create  the  plan  contracting 
will  ultimately  execute.  The  OCS  Manpower  Study  places  emphasis  on  skill  sets 
associated  with  planning,  logistics  or  other  JCA,  and  operations,  with  acquisition 
experience  as  a  “nice  to  have,”  specifically  stating  acquisition  certification  is  not 
required.  While  the  senior  leaders  we  interviewed  agree  you  need  a  mix  of  skill  sets  in 
the  OCS  planning  cell,  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  having  a  contracting  officer/planner  as  a 
member  of  the  OCS  planning  staff  causes  great  concern  for  the  contracting  leaders  that 
have  led  operations  for  the  past  1 1  years. 

The  fact  that  almost  all  of  them  are  logisticians  bothers  me  every  time  I 
see  them  ...  they’re  great  and  they’ve  gotten  better  over  time,  but  I  do 
absolutely  think  that  they  should  have,  as  a  minimum,  acquisition 
experience  so  they  understand  the  nuances  of  the  processes,  the  rules,  and 
the  strategies  that  have  to  be  in  place.  The  best  would  be  that  they  would 
actually  have  combat  contracting  experience.  (Interviewee  Q) 

I  go  back  to  if  you’re  going  to  deliver  the  capability  through  a  contractor, 
somebody  better  understand  those  pieces.  (Interviewee  Q) 

Include  contracting  and  procurement  personnel  at  all  phases  of  planning 
for  contingency  operations.  Contracting  plays  a  central  role  in  the 
execution  of  contingency  operations,  and  thus  it  must  be  part  of  the  pre¬ 
deployment  planning  process.  Whether  for  stabilization  or  reconstruction 
operations,  contracting  officials  help  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the  mission.  (SIGIR,  2006,  p.  98) 
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To  complement  the  efforts  spawned  from  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  a 
body  of  research  exists  exploring  the  addition  of  a  fifth  phase  to  the  phases  of 
contingency  contracting:  Phase  Zero.  Phase  Zero  was  introduced  in  the  NPS  Joint 
Applied  Project  NPS-AM-08-127.  The  authors  researched  a  joint  EBC  execution  system 
to  be  utilized  during  the  new  Phase  Zero  contingency  contracting  phase,  which  aligns 
with  the  Shape  (Phase  0)  of  the  CCDR’s  planning  (Poree,  Curtis,  Morrill,  &  Sherwood, 
2008).  This  concept  was  further  discussed  in  the  report  NPS-COM-10-160  in  which  the 
author  explored  the  implications  of  the  lack  of  an  integrated  structure  and  construct  at  the 
joint  strategic  level  (Yoder,  2010).  Multiple  other  projects  have  been  conducted  on  how 
to  improve  contingency  contracting,  many  requiring  a  strategic  approach  through  the 
integration  of  contracting  officers  in  the  early  phases  of  planning  at  all  levels. 

Outside  of  the  DoD,  commercial  firms  have  already  recognized  the  benefits  of 
involving  purchasing  in  the  creation  of  strategic  goals  and  objectives.  Many  use  a  five- 
step  process  that  is  similar  to  what  Brig  Gen  Blake  did  through  his  integration  cells.  The 
five  steps  are  the  following:  (1)  purchasing  ascertains  the  priorities  of  user  departments; 
(2)  a  mutual  priority  of  targets  is  developed;  (3)  a  joint  plan  of  attack  is  made;  (4)  the 
work  is  done  jointly;  and  (5)  the  “limelight”  is  shared  with  the  user  departments 
(Cavinato,  1987).  These  types  of  commercial  best  practices  are  infiltrating  industry 
because  every  dollar  saved  via  the  purchasing  department  is  a  dollar  earned  towards 
profit.  Companies  recognize  that  purchasing  is  an  enabling  capability  that  when 
synchronized  with  their  overall  strategy  results  in  improved  success.  While  not  identical, 
these  five  steps  are  similar  in  nature  to  the  iterative  planning  process  that  takes  place 
within  the  DoD  during  deliberate  and  crisis  action  planning. 

Based  on  our  interviews,  the  culture  shift  that  the  DoD  is  pursuing  in  regard  to 
OCS  is  a  necessary  step;  however,  there  appears  to  be  a  gap  in  those  efforts,  and  that  is 
operationalizing  contracting  and  integrating  contracting  officers  into  the  OCS  planning 
cells  responsible  for  deliberate  and  crisis  action  planning.  Changes  in  business  as  usual 
are  required  to  shift  the  culture  of  the  DoD  to  properly  manage  contractors  as  part  of  the 
total  force,  and  both  contracting  and  non-contracting  leaders  recognize  the  need  to  get  it 
right  the  first  time.  But  if  the  resulting  DoD  “DNA”  fails  to  institutionalize  the 
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appropriate  foundation,  the  DoD  will  continue  to  face  the  same  challenges  regarding 
contingency  contracting  response  in  the  future. 

We  need  to  be  operating  not  as  if  we  have  been  here  [discussing 
operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan]  one  year  eleven  times,  but  as  if  we’ve 
been  here  eleven  years.  (Interviewee  R) 

3.  Organization 

Organizational  structure  provides  the  fonnal  division,  grouping,  and  coordination 
of  tasks.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  of  1986  provided  the 
foundation  for  today’s  DoD  organization,  which  was  based  on  a  military  landscape  that 
was  very  different  than  the  landscape  of  today’s  military.  Organizational  culture  is 
significantly  impacted  by  organizational  design,  and  ensuring  the  design  supports  the 
desired  organizational  culture  is  imperative  (Robbins  &  Judge,  2012). 

The  current  DoD  initiatives  related  to  OCS  are  intended  to  help  make  the  needed 
culture  shift  to  institutionalize  OCS  into  the  “DNA”  of  the  DoD.  There  is  agreement 
among  all  interviewees  that  this  paradigm  shift  requires  all  members  of  the  military  to 
embrace  and  understand  that  contractors  are  now  part  of  the  total  force  and,  therefore, 
must  be  planned  for  and  integrated  as  the  fifth  force.  Joint  doctrine,  guidance,  policies, 
and  new  organizational  structures  are  being  implemented  to  support  this  shift  in  culture. 

It  is  important  that  a  significant  culture  change  occur,  one  that  emphasizes 
operational  contract  support  throughout  all  aspects  of  the  department, 
including  planning,  training,  and  personnel  requirements.  (GAO,  2010b) 

The  fact  that  the  DoD  is  placing  emphasis  on  OCS  and  the  appropriate 
management  of  contingency  contracting  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  However,  rather 
than  identifying  an  organization  that  owns  the  brunt  of  the  responsibilities  for  OCS  and 
contingency  contracting  together,  the  roles  and  responsibilities  have  been  spread 
throughout  multiple  areas.  This  separation  of  management  and  execution  could  ultimately 
make  integration  and  synchronization  less  effective. 

So,  technically,  if  you’re  going  to  ask  the  question  who’s  in  charge,  well, 
Secretary  Panetta,  but  is  there  really  one  person  that  is  accountable  or 
responsible?  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  want  to  know  and  yeah  there’s 
someone  in  charge.  But  from  an  OCS  perspective,  is  there  one?  No.  The 
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Joint  Staff  does  stuff,  the  Comptroller  does  stuff.  [USDJAT&L  does  stuff. 

Inside  [USDJAT&L,  [DPAP]  does  stuff.  [DUSD(PS)]  does  stuff,  [Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  Chain  Integration)]  does  stuff.  ...  [Tjhere  is 
also  a  complex  relationship  between  [USAID]  and  [the  Department  of 
State].  . . .  [I]t’s  a  complex  labyrinth  of  issues.  (Interviewee  M) 

Based  on  the  data  collected  during  our  interviews,  there  remains  disagreement 
among  senior  leaders  associated  with  OCS  as  to  whether  the  current  approach  is 
appropriate  to  obtain  the  intended  results  for  the  DoD.  The  primary  areas  of  concern  are 
the  appropriateness  of  placing  contracting  and  operational  contract  support  under  the 
logistics  directorate  (J4)  on  the  Joint  and  CCDR  staffs,  and  the  organization,  placement, 
and  mission  of  JCASO. 

As  Joint  Publication  4-10  states,  planners  often  develop  a  mind-set  that 
contracting  is  inherently  a  combat  service  support  function.  However, 
contract  support  for  military  operations  not  only  includes  logistics,  but 
also  may  include  combat  support  functions  such  as  engineering, 
intelligence  and  signal/communications.  (GAO,  2010a,  p.  22) 

a.  Placement  of  Contracting 

Many  interviewees,  contracting  and  non-contracting,  believe  the 
organizational  direction  being  taken  by  the  DoD  will  result  in  the  same  challenges  in  the 
future  by  not  having  the  appropriate  organizational  structure  in  place.  While  contractor- 
to-military  ratios  have  risen  to  nearly  2:1  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  the  utilization  of 
contracting  as  a  non-kinetic  weapon  has  increased,  the  DoD  continues  to  perpetuate  the 
view  that  contracting,  and  what  is  now  OCS,  is  merely  a  sub-function  to  logistics,  and, 
more  concerning,  that  contingency  contracting  is  merely  the  execution  arm  of  contract 
support,  while  the  commission  reports  have  called  for  acquisitions  and  contracting  to 
become  a  DoD  core  competence. 

Agencies  must  fully  accept  contracting  as  a  core  function  if  only  because 
of  the  sheer  numbers  of  contingency  contracts,  their  value,  and  the  adverse 
financial,  political,  and  operational  impacts  of  failure.  (CWC  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  201  lb,  p.  114) 

Contracting,  from  requirements  definition  to  contract  management,  is  not 
an  Army  Core  Competence.  The  Army  has  excellent,  dedicated  people; 
but  they  are  understaffed,  overworked,  under-trained,  under-supported 
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and,  most  important,  under- valued.  (Commission  on  Army  Acquisition 
and  Program  Management  in  Expeditionary  Operations,  2007,  p.  21) 


Applying  commercial  best  practices  to  the  DoD  is  not  always  successful 
due  to  the  statutory  regulations  and  considerations  imposed  on  the  DoD  that  are  not 
applicable  to  industry;  however,  there  are  some  practices  that  could  prove  to  be  very 
useful.  One  practice  industry  is  embracing  is  the  elevation  of  purchasing  within  the 
organizational  structure  and  the  creation  of  the  Chief  Procurement  Officer  that  reports 
directly  to  the  CEO.  The  CPO  has  access  to  the  other  executive-level  officials  and 
increased  access  to  other  units  within  the  organization  that  support  the  success  of  the 
purchasing  department.  Industry  has  recognized  the  need  for  an  “executive  champion” 
and  that  the  position  itself  is  not  what  is  critical;  rather  the  visibility  and  resources 
associated  with  such  a  position  send  a  clear  message  throughout  the  organization  that 
purchasing  is  on  par  with  other  functional  executives  (Trent,  2004). 

The  current  organizational  structure  with  contracting  subordinate  to  the  J4 
or  Logistics  community  dates  back  to  pre-World  War  I,  when  contracting  was  very 
limited  in  nature  and  scope.  The  CWC  Second  Interim  Report  made  the  recommendation 
to  remove  contracting  from  J4  and  create  a  new  contingency  contracting  J10  directorate, 
citing  that  the  current  organizational  structure  is  antiquated  and  no  longer  supports  the 
reality  of  today’s  military  force  structure.  The  new  directorate  would  be  led  by  a  flag 
officer  with  contracting  experience  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011b). 

Despite  contractors’  constituting  almost  half  the  total  force  deployed  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  DoD  contingency-contracting  matters  have  been 
mixed  together  with  the  J4  logistics  directorate.  (CWC  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  2011a,  p.  27) 

The  placement  of  contracting  within  J4  reflects  outdated  thinking  that 
contracting  is  only  a  method  to  achieve  logistical  support — not  a  full 
spectrum  of  operational  contract  support.  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 

201  lb,  p.  120) 

And  too  many  logistics  officers  who  rise  to  flag  rank  lack  contracting 
experience  and  are  unfamiliar  with  the  broad  range  of  roles  contractors 
play  in  supporting  military  operations.  Contracting  should  no  longer  be 
subordinate  to  logistics.  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011b,  pp.  1 19— 

120) 
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As  a  senior  combatant  command  logistics  (J4)  director  told  the 
Commission,  “I  would  like  . . .  contracting  to  be  a  separate  directorate.  . . . 

Two  CENTCOM  planners  are  not  enough.  ...  They  are  flying  the 
airplanes  as  they  build  it.”  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  201  lb,  p.  115) 

Acquisition  officials  have  become  more  knowledgeable  and  vocal  about 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problems  in  contingency  contracting,  yet 
agencies  are  slow  to  change.  Meaningful  progress  will  be  limited  as  long 
as  agencies  resist  major  reforms  that  would  elevate  the  importance  of 
contracting,  commit  additional  resources  to  planning  and  managing 
contingency  contracting,  and  institutionalizing  best  practices  within  their 
organizations.  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011b,  p.  7) 

During  the  course  of  our  interviews,  it  became  obvious  that  the  CWC  was 
not  alone  in  this  opinion.  The  majority  of  contracting  officials  interviewed,  and 
approximately  half  of  the  non-contracting  officials,  agreed  that  keeping  contracting 
nested  within  the  J4  is  not  the  appropriate  organizational  structure  to  support  the  needed 
culture  shift  within  the  DoD. 

We  needed  to  be  able  to  coordinate  pretty  much  on  an  equal  footing  with 
all  the  other  staff  sections.  Now,  I’m  contracting,  so  it’s  not  surprising  that 
I’d  have  that  opinion,  but  I’m  a  little  weary  when  I  see  contracting  nested 
up  under  the  J4.  (Interviewee  I) 

A  number  of  our  contracts,  security,  surveillance,  dogs,  and  translators 
were  not  J4  related.  So  J4s  are  great  and  we  need  them,  but  they  have  a 
narrower  focus  than  the  contracting  people  who  do  all  these  other  things. 

So,  I  don’t  think  it’s  appropriate  to  nest  contracting  staff  under  the  J4.  If 
you  have  to,  that  would  be  the  best  place  to  put  it,  but  I  wouldn’t  do  that 
by  routine.  (Interviewee  AF) 

It  can’t  be  just  consumed  by  logistics,  although  much  of  contracting  is 
logistics  related,  it  is  not  logistics  by  design.  It  is  so  much  more  than  that. 

...  So,  yeah,  I  agree  they  ought  to  set  up  a  J10.  (Interviewee  R) 

The  Joint  Staff  did  not  adopt  the  recommendation  and  stated  that  the  DoD 

did  not  believe  that  a  new  organizational  construct  would  enhance  the 
current  effort  to  institutionalize  operational  contract  support,  and  that 
command  and  control  is  strengthened  by  using  established,  well- 
understood  staff  structures.  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011b,  p.  120) 

During  the  course  of  our  interviews,  we  were  able  to  conclude  that  the 
DoD’s  intent  for  the  future  is  that  through  doctrine,  training,  and  education,  OCS  will 
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infiltrate  throughout  the  DoD,  to  include  outside  the  acquisition  community.  The  vision  is 
that  OCS  will  become  so  ingrained  in  the  culture  that  contingency  contracting 
commanders  will  no  longer  have  a  need  to  manage  OCS.  The  expectation  is  that 
operational  leaders  will  manage  their  own  OCS  requirements,  leaving  contracting  to  only 
have  to  execute  contracts.  Based  on  our  research  and  interviews,  a  change  of  this  nature 
will  require  significant  senior  executive-level  support,  and  a  senior  executive  responsible 
for  integrating  all  aspects  of  OCS,  to  include  the  execution  of  contingency  contracting. 

The  message  sent  by  the  Joint  Staffs  response  to  the  concept  of  a  J10  is 
that  contingency  contracting  is  merely  an  execution  activity  that  is  subordinate  to 
logistics  and  the  increased  reliance  on  contract  options  does  not  justify  addressing  the 
status  quo.  The  conclusion  that  contingency  contracting  will  not  demand  an  experienced 
executive-level  champion  to  integrate,  synchronize,  and  manage  OCS  fails  to  put  the 
required  emphasis  on  the  initiatives  to  support  the  needed  cultural  change  throughout  the 
organization.  Lessons  learned  from  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  prove  there  is  a 
need  for  upward  movement  of  contingency  contracting  within  the  organization.  Based  on 
our  interviews,  every  commander  of  C-JTSCC  was  expected  to  provide  management  of 
all  contracting  efforts  within  the  area  of  operations,  regardless  of  the  fact  they  did  not 
maintain  command  and  control  over  those  agencies.  While  the  purpose  of  the  JTSCC 
should  not  be  to  act  as  the  single  focal  point  for  all  things  contract  related,  there  should  be 
an  integrator  at  the  JTF,  CCDR,  and  Joint  staffs  that  is  responsible  for  providing  the 
oversight  and  management  required  for  contingency  contracting.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  need  to  manage  and  integrate  OCS  is  a  result  of  a  contract  action,  regardless  of  where 
that  contract  is  written.  Contracting  officers  have  been  providing  the  needed  expertise  to 
operational  commanders  for  matters  related  to  contracts,  not  the  J4  community. 

As  the  use  of  contract  support  in  operations  has  grown,  so  too  has  the 
realities  of  what  contingency  contracting  entails.  As  such,  contingency  contracting  has  far 
outgrown  logistics,  and  it  is  time  the  organization  adjust  to  support  the  growth  of  this 
function  within  the  DoD. 
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b.  Joint  Contingency  Acquisition  Support  Office 

The  John  Warner  FY07  NDAA,  Section  854  called  for  focus  and 
organizational  movement  in  three  specific  areas:  requirements  definition,  contingency 
program  management,  and  contingency  contracting.  In  addition,  multiple  reports, 
including  reports  from  the  GAO,  CWC  and  Gansler  Commission,  have  called  for  a 
programmatic  approach  to  contingency  contracting.  The  creation  of  the  DUSD(PS)  and 
JCASO  were  in  response  to  these  recommendations  and  facilitate  the  current  plans  to 
institutionalize  OCS.  While  the  creation  of  these  organizations  often  is  attributed  as  a 
result  of  the  multiple  commission  and  oversight  reports,  our  analysis  of  the  data  received 
points  to  a  possible  misinterpretation  of  the  demand  signals. 

The  majority  of  the  interviewees  support  the  premise  of  the  JCASO; 
however,  there  remains  concern  regarding  the  current  state  of  the  organization.  First, 
many  are  unsure  of  the  purpose  of  JCASO  and  view  the  continued  evolution  of  the 
organization  as  a  way  to  find  relevance.  Second,  there  is  disagreement  as  to  what  the 
organization  should  be  utilized  for.  And  third,  there  remains  concern  with  the  placement 
of  the  JCASO  within  the  DLA. 

From  the  initial  draft  concept  papers  through  to  the  most  recent  overview 
on  the  JCASO  website,  the  organization  has  evolved  significantly.  Based  on  the  draft 
concept  paper  on  the  Contingency  Acquisition  Support  Office  (CASO)  we  obtained  that 
was  created  by  the  DUSD(IP;  2006),  the  original  mission  of  the  CASO  was  to  be  “the 
direct  application  of  the  economic  instrument  of  national  power  towards  meeting  the 
objectives  of  the  supported  joint  force  commander”  (p.  2).  The  emphasis  of  the 
organization  was  to  expand  from  contingency  contracting  to  contingency  acquisition.  The 
following  list  identifies  the  key  considerations  for  the  proposed  CASO  organization. 

•  Organized  under  a  Joint  Acquisition  Command  (JAC)  under  U.S.  Joint 
Forces  Command  (JFCOM). 

•  Staffed  with  the  full  set  of  acquisition  skills  such  as  requirements 
definition,  contracting,  program  management,  and  financial  management. 
Staff  would  have  also  included  experience  planners  and  liaison  officers 
from  other  DoD  and  executive  branch  agencies. 
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•  Comprised  of  50-60  permanent  staff  (active  duty  military,  government 
civilian,  and  contractor  support)  and  a  joint  reserve  unit  of  150-200 
reserve  members  (program  managers,  contracting  officers,  and  financial 
officers  all  trained  and  certified  for  contingency  acquisition  operations). 

•  Would  have  been  comprised  of  forward  deployed  elements  providing 
acquisition  support  to  the  JFC. 

•  The  military  Services  were  to  retain  Title  10  responsibilities,  including  in¬ 
theater  weapons  systems  logistics  support. 

•  In-theater  oversight  of  acquisition  activities  would  fall  under  JAC  to 
promote  unity  of  effort. 

•  JFCOM  would  have  been  delegated  Executive  Agent  for  contingency 
acquisition  with  the  CASO  director  designated  as  the  HCA. 

•  In-garrison  the  CASO  would  have  primarily  focused  on  planning, 
coordination,  and  readiness  functions,  and  the  joint  reserve  unit  would 
have  supported  joint  exercises.  (DUSD[IP],  2006) 

The  majority  of  the  contracting  senior  leaders  interviewed  agree  with  the 
original  premise  of  the  CASO.  However,  with  the  new  doctrinal  foundation  of  OCS,  the 
approach  taken  for  the  JCASO  is  different  than  initially  intended  for  the  organization, 
leaving  many  senior  leaders  wondering  exactly  how  the  new  organization  will  fit  within 
the  current  acquisition  force  structure.  In  CJCS  Notice  4130.01  (CJCS,  2011c),  the  DLA 
JCASO  “is  an  on-call  enabling  capability  providing  operational  contract  support 
coordination  and  integration  during  peacetime  and  contingency  operations”  (p.  1).  At  the 
time  of  the  notice,  the  JCASO  was  organized  in  two  divisions:  Operations  and  Policy. 
The  Operations  division  contains  deployable  Mission  Support  Teams  (MSTs)  and 
planners  embedded  at  the  combatant  commands.  The  Policy  division  assists  those 
responsible  for  OCS  policy,  doctrine,  and  lessons  learned.  In  reviewing  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  JCASO,  a  significant  portion  of  the  in-garrison  assigned  roles  and 
responsibilities  for  the  JCASO  relate  to  integrating,  synchronizing,  and  coordinating  OCS 
efforts  during  planning  efforts.  This  includes  the  development  of  the  Annex  Ws, 
establishing  guidance  for  the  lead  service  for  contracting  and  participation  in  strategic 
forums  on  the  topic  of  OCS.  In-theater  support  includes  functions  such  as  deploying  an 
MST  temporarily  until  a  permanent  OCS  structure  is  in  place  such  as  a  JTSCC,  advising 
the  CCDR  on  the  lead  service  for  contracting  construct  and  facilitating  communication 
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between  the  lead  service  for  contracting,  Services,  Defense  Agencies,  and  other  WOG 
partners.  Additional  responsibilities  include  advising  on  processes  and  procedures  for 
contingency  contracting,  and  advising  with  the  development  of  economic  strategies 
(CJCS,  2011c).  This  is  not  an  inclusive  list  of  roles  and  responsibilities.  The  full  list  can 
be  found  at  Enclosure  A  of  CJCSN  4130.01,  dated  December  20,  2011  (CJCS,  2011c). 

During  our  interviews  none  of  the  information  and  data  collected  stated 
that  the  JCASO  would  be  responsible  for  execution  of  contingency  contracting.  In  fact, 
we  were  assured  during  the  course  of  our  interviews  that  JCASO  does  not  do  contingency 
contracting.  However,  the  most  recent  information  paper  available  on  the  JCASO  website 
(August  2012)  reflects  the  addition  of  a  third  division,  Contingency  Contracting.  The 
overview  states  that  the  CCDR  may  designate  the  JCASO  as  the  head  of  contingency 
contracting,  and  the  JCASO  assets  will  provide  temporary  support  until  a  JTSCC  is  in 
place  and  operational.  While  this  evolution  of  the  organization  appears  to  move  the 
organization  closer  to  the  original  concept,  there  are  significant  differences  in 
organizational  structure  and  personnel  that  make  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
organization  would  evolve  to  include  a  contingency  contracting  capability.  With  the 
stand-up  of  the  Army’s  Expeditionary  Contracting  Command  and  the  Air  Force’s  unit 
type  code  packages,  the  capability  within  the  JCASO  seems  to  be  a  duplication  of  effort 
and  the  organization  not  appropriately  staffed  to  provide  the  appropriate  experience 
required  to  establish  a  JTSCC  and  contingency  contracting  policies  and  procedures. 

In  our  interviews,  we  asked  the  question,  how  do  you  see  the  JCASO 
fitting  within  the  DoD  contingency  acquisition  community?  The  responses  scaled  from, 
who  is  the  JCASO,  to  they  are  appropriately  placed  and  manned  for  their  mission.  With 
that  said,  there  were  a  significant  number  of  interviewees  that  provided  answers 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  Many  of  the  interviewees  agree  that  the  vision  they  have  for 
the  JCASO  is  similar  to  what  the  original  intent  was  for  the  CASO,  and  that  they  should 
be  staffed  accordingly  to  provide  the  contingency  acquisition  skills  and  expertise  needed 
to  provide  contingency  contracting  effectively.  However,  this  viewpoint  underscores  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  “OCS  community”  and  the  “contracting  community” 
regarding  the  direction  the  DoD  needs  to  take  to  fully  integrate  contractor  support  into  the 
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planning  and  execution  of  operations.  In  general,  all  interviewees  agree  that  there  should 
be  a  joint  agency  responsible  for  coordinating  the  planning  efforts  across  all  CCDRs  and 
ensure  that  OCS  is  integrated.  There  remains  a  split  between  senior  leaders  as  to  what 
that  organization  should  look  like  spanning  both  ends  of  the  spectrum.  One  consistent 
point  of  agreement  is  that  the  JCASO  should  be  responsible  for  capturing  joint  lessons 
learned  and  ensuring  those  are  disseminated  throughout  the  community  and  incorporated 
into  training  at  all  levels. 

The  final  area  of  concern  raised  in  regard  to  the  JCASO  is  the  placement 
of  the  organization  with  the  DLA.  The  DLA  provides  the  full  spectrum  of  combat 
logistics  support.  The  organization  provides  logistics,  acquisition,  and  technical  services 
as  requested  by  military  departments  and  federal  agencies  (DLA,  2012a).  The  very  fact 
that  the  DLA  focuses  primarily  on  logistics  support  is  of  concern  for  the  same  reasons 
discussed  in  the  previous  section  regarding  the  placement  of  contracting  within  the 
logistics  community.  However,  the  other  concern  is  that  the  support  provided  by  the 
JCASO  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  DLA.  Embedding  the  JCASO  within  the  DLA  does  not 
support  the  idea  that  contingency  acquisition  planning  must  increase  in  significance  and 
should  be  readily  available  to  the  joint  force  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  At  this  time,  the 
support  must  be  specifically  requested.  The  JCASO  has  no  authority  to  direct  action 
throughout  the  combatant  commands  and  must  obtain  contracting  authority  through  the 
DLA.  If  used  to  establish  a  preliminary  JTSCC,  the  supporting  manpower  to  provide 
contingency  contracting  support  would  deploy  with  contract  authority  from  their  assigned 
Service,  and  since  lead  service  for  contracting  is  generally  given  to  one  of  the  Services, 
unity  of  command  and  effort  for  contingency  contracting  will  be  impossible. 

4.  Training 

Joint  exercises  and  rehearsals  are  critical  to  ensuring  that  planning  has  been 
conducted  effectively  and  provide  an  opportunity  to  identify  gaps  in  the  plans  to  address 
prior  to  future  execution  of  the  plan.  While  our  research  questions  did  not  focus 
specifically  on  joint  exercises,  the  topic  came  up  in  the  majority  of  interviews.  The 
primary  issue  identified  with  training  is  the  fact  that  joint  exercises  rarely  go  through 
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Phases  IV  and  V  of  an  OPLAN.  While  contingency  contracting  support  will  begin  in 
Phase  I,  the  management  requirements  associated  with  OCS  generally  will  not  arise  until 
the  later  phases  of  an  operation.  The  condensed  nature  of  joint  exercises  make  it  difficult 
to  validate  that  commanders  are  appropriately  planning  for  and  executing  their  plans 
associated  with  contractor  support.  Some  success  has  been  found  in  performing  table-top 
exercises  that  walk  through  the  later  phases  of  execution,  but  those  still  do  not  account 
for  the  contractors.  Contractor  support  personnel  are  not  typically  included  in  the  joint 
exercises  for  multiple  reasons,  but  primarily  the  cost  associated  with  contractor 
personnel. 

While  it  was  recognized  that  it  is  difficult  to  exercise  later  phases  of  an  OPLAN, 
there  were  positive  commendations  made  regarding  the  efforts  of  the  JCASO  to  assist 
and  participate  in  joint  exercises  to  ensure  that  commanders  are  planning  for  and 
executing  OCS  plans. 

5.  Materiel 

Materiel  solutions  were  not  the  focus  of  our  research;  however,  one  trend  found 
among  the  interviews  is  the  need  for  a  centralized  requirements  development  tool  for 
requiring  agencies.  There  are  on-going  efforts  to  develop  business  tools  to  support 
contingency  contracting  and  OCS,  but  in-depth  research  was  not  conducted  in  this  area 
and  will  be  recommended  for  further  research. 

6.  Leadership  and  Education 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  DoD  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  created  joint  billet 
coding,  and  with  those  billets  came  the  requirement  for  individuals  to  obtain  Joint 
Professional  Military  Education  (JPME).  JPME  provides  the  education  needed  to 
complement  training  and  experience  to  produce  the  most  professionally  competent 
individuals  possible.  All  interviewees  agree  it  is  imperative  to  force  OCS  training  into  the 
military  school  systems  at  the  appropriate  levels  to  educate  the  force  on  how  to  manage 
contractors  as  part  of  the  total  force. 
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It  is  obviously  difficult  to  add  training  requirements  to  the  already  full 
curriculums  of  the  many  training  and  education  programs  within  the  Services.  However, 
the  only  way  to  fully  inculcate  the  need  to  manage  contractors  appropriately  is  to  ensure 
that  every  member  of  the  DoD  understands  that  contractors  are  now  part  of  the  total  force 
and  should  be  planned  for  and  supported  just  as  any  other  member  of  the  total  force. 
Training  must  focus  on  the  limitations  and  constraints  of  command  and  control  in  regard 
to  contractors.  Ensuring  this  training  is  provided  at  all  levels  consistently  will  help  to 
reinforce  the  needed  culture  change  with  the  DoD  in  regard  to  OCS. 

Honestly  I  think  we  need  to  start  at  the  academies  all  the  way  up  through  . . .  the 

senior  war  colleges  [to  provide]  a  discussion  on  how  you  manage  a  workforce  on 

a  battlefield  that  is  comprised  of  military,  civilian,  and  contractor  employees. 

(Interviewee  AF) 

During  the  course  of  our  interviews  we  were  able  to  detennine  that  the  Joint  Staff 
J4  OCS  Division  and  the  DUSD(PS)  have  successfully  created  and  integrated  OCS 
training  modules  at  the  company  grade,  field  grade,  and  flag  officer  level.  This  is  a 
significant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

7.  Personnel 

The  intent  of  the  personnel  component  is  to  ensure  that  there  are  appropriately 
trained  and  qualified  personnel  available  to  support  joint  capability  requirements.  Having 
the  right  personnel  at  the  appropriate  level,  in  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right  time  is 
critical  to  ensuring  the  success  of  any  operation. 

Based  on  our  interviews,  oversight  findings,  and  commission  reports,  the  DoD 
began  contingency  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  in  a  very  ad  hoc 
manner  with  little  to  no  centralization  of  command  and  control.  Oversight  was  assigned 
based  on  necessity,  not  planned  and  integrated.  One  key  component  in  ensuring  future 
success  is  ensuring  the  DoD  has  the  appropriate  personnel  available  to  support 
contingency  contracting  operations.  During  the  course  of  our  interviews  and  literature 
review,  three  primary  themes  were  identified.  First,  having  the  appropriate  level  of 
authority  and  experience  available  to  the  JTF  commander  is  critical.  Second,  ensuring 
contracting  officers  have  the  appropriate  skill  set  to  effectively  integrate  with  operational 
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units  sets  the  stage  for  success.  And  finally,  there  must  be  a  programmatic  approach  used 
during  the  execution  of  contingency  operations. 

a.  Personnel  Authority  Level  and  Experience 

One  theme  that  became  very  evident  during  our  interviews  is  the  need  to 
have  an  experienced  senior  leader  positioned  appropriately  to  gain  access  to  the  “big 
table.”  Planning  and  integration  take  place  at  many  different  levels.  Based  on  our 
interviews,  regional  contracting  centers  were  able  to  “link  in”  with  operations  at  the 
tactical  level  with  some  success.  However,  obtaining  access  and  acceptance  into  the 
senior-level  staff  and  command-level  planning  efforts,  proved  difficult  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan. 

In  order  to  make  it  a  core  capability  in  the  DoD  environment,  you  have  got 
to  put  stars  on  somebody’s  shoulders.  (Interviewee  AE) 

While  the  commanders  of  C-JTSCC  were  all  a  minimum  of  a  one-star 
general  officer,  they  were  responsible  for  synchronizing  and  managing  the  oversight  of 
two  areas  of  operation  and  were  not  available  on  a  consistent  basis  to  sit  at  the  table  with 
the  other  general  officers  responsible  for  the  multiple  facets  of  operations  in  each 
country.  As  such,  the  responsibility  to  obtain  that  access  was  left  to  the  senior  contracting 
official,  which  until  recently  was  a  colonel.  In  2011,  the  first  brigadier  general  took  the 
position  of  senior  contracting  official  since  the  establishment  of  C-JTSCC.  Additionally, 
the  commander,  which  had  been  a  one-star  general  officer  since  2008,  is  a  two-star  GO. 
This  change  seemed  to  be  critical  to  obtaining  access  at  all  of  the  appropriate  levels  to 
fully  integrate  contingency  contracting  activities  with  those  of  the  operational 
community. 

It  is  unlikely  that  an  Anny  contracting  corps  with  an  adequate  number  of 
General  Officers  would  have  been  so  ill-equipped  to  serve  the  Operational 
Army  in  expeditionary  operations.  These  flag  officers  would  have  been  “at 
the  table”  planning  and  supporting  the  operations.  (Commission  on  Army 
Acquisition  and  Program  Management  in  Expeditionary  Operations,  2007, 
p.  5) 
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The  results  of  our  interviews  appear  to  support  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  CWC  regarding  the  need  to  “elevate  and  expand  the  authority  of  military  officials 
responsible  for”  (CWC  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  2011b,  p.  129). 

You  need  a  general  officer.  You  know,  I  had  to  revise  my  opinion  because 
I  thought,  hey,  we  can  get  rid  of  the  contracting  guys.  But  [contracting] 
really  should  be  the  last  person  [out].  (Interviewee  AF) 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it.  We  have  senior  leaders  that  are,  for  lack  of  a 
better  expression,  looking  out  for  contracting,  but  [contracting  was  not] 
able  to  engage  at  [the  flag  officer/general  officer]  level  ...  not  only  does  it 
lend  credibility,  but  you  are  in  the  different  forums  you  needed  to  be  able 
to  help  educate  and  be  able  to  engage.  (Interviewee  I) 

In  addition  to  the  interviews,  there  is  a  body  of  research  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  regarding  the  subject  contingency  contracting  personnel, 
specifically,  the  Yoder  Three-tier  Model  (YTTM)  (Yoder,  2010).  In  his  research, 
published  in  2004,  Yoder  presents  a  personnel  model  comprised  of  three  tiers.  Figure  35 
outlines  each  tier  and  the  functions,  experience,  and  benefits  and  drawbacks  associated 
with  each. 
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Table  9.  The  Yoder  Three-Tier  Model 

(Source  —  'He  Yoder  Three-Tier  Mode]  for  urrtimiziii?  Contingency  Cannarting  Planning  and 
Ey-eearioii  of  Contingency  Contracting) 


Model  Tier  Lend  &  Model  Title 

E tlec  do  OjE  d  □  c  a  ti  MLiRanfc 

Highlights  and  Diavrhacks 

Ordering  Oifnrar — Tier  Qua 

■  baric  ordering 

■  some  simplified 
acquis  ilia  ns 

-  training:  DAUOQN234 

■  DAWIA  Carrifsd  COY 

Level  I  rarH 

'junior  Id  mid -enlisted, 
junior  officers,  GS-7  to 

GS-fl,  11E2  series 

dvfliaiu 

■  simple  bays 

■  little  integration 

■  no  operational  planning 

■  no  broad,  liaison  functio^is 

L  even,  ring  Contracting 

OSkei — Tier  Two 

*  leverages  to  local 
economy 

■  reduces  "jrusbed" 
maleriaL  support 

■  trainmg'educarioii: 

■  DAU  CON  214, 
recommended  higher 
education 

■  DAWIA  Cerrifed  COX 

Level  Her  HI 

■  senior  enlisted,  junior  to 
mid-ende  officers,  G5- 
11+  lUK  series  civilians 

■  better  local  operational 
pfenning 

*  some  integrarion 

■  mate  capability  for  ILe 
operaticnaL  commander 

■  m  planned  theater 
integration 

■  no  broad  liaison  fimcrions 
-  may  perform  to  optimize 

local  operations  at  the 
detriment  to  theater  ons 

Integrated  Planner  and 

Etjecutar  (T?E) — Tier  Three 

■  hidiest  level  of  planning 
and  Lntesndon.— i-c  int 
link  Ed"  integrated  with  Ir¬ 
an  dJ-5 

'  creates  and  executes 

OPLAN  CCO  strategy 

■  provides  direction  to  tier 
two  and  ona 

■  liTik;  operations 
strategically  to  theater 
objectives  of  CQCOM 

■  education:  Master's 
dears  or  lusher  and, 

JEME  Rur  se  I  anti  H 

■  DAWLA  Cerrifed  COX 

Level  EL  and  other 

DAWIA  dl  E-caplines 
(LOG,  ACQ,  FIN.  eft^ 

■  senior  officers  (IFd+)„ 
senior  crvflians,  GS-13+ 
carSES 

■  performs  operational  and 
theater  analysis,  integrates 

results  into  OPLAN 

■  link  between  OQCOM  and 
OPLAX  to  all  theater 
contracting  operations 

■  coordinates  theater 
objectives  with  best 
approach  to  contracted 
support 

■  can  achieve  broader 
national  security  goals 
thrcrugb  effective 

dis  uiburion  o  f  na  ri  oaral 
assets 

■  includes  planning, 
communication, 
coordination, 

eserd  sing  with  WGO  and 

PVO  in  Theater 

Figure  35.  Yoder  Three-Tier  Model  for  Contingency  Contracting  Operations 

(From  Yoder,  2005,  p.  17) 
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Of  particular  interest  to  our  research  is  Tier  Three — the  integrated  planner 
and  executor  (IPE).  Our  interviewees  agree  that  having  a  joint  qualified  general 
officer/flag  officer  with  contingency  contracting  experience  is  critical  to  successful 
integration  into  operational  planning.  Rank  and  authority  provide  access  to  other  senior 
leaders.  The  key  to  gaining  momentum  on  changing  the  culture  of  the  DoD  regarding 
contingency  contracting  is  helping  operational  commanders  to  understand  and  embrace 
their  role  in  the  process.  Having  an  IPE  provides  the  conduit  to  helping  those 
commanders  understand  how  contracting  can  be  used  as  an  enabler  and,  ultimately, 
assists  in  operationalizing  contingency  contracting. 

While  the  contracting  officials  interviewed  unanimously  agreed  it  is 
important  to  have  the  appropriately  placed  senior  leaders  to  plan  and  execute  contingency 
contracting  operations,  the  opinion  was  not  necessarily  shared  among  all  non-contracting 
officials.  The  primary  disagreement  we  observed  is  that  more  general  officers  will 
increase  overhead,  not  effectiveness.  This  opinion  fails  to  recognize  the  truth  within  the 
DoD  that  to  obtain  access  to  certain  forums,  the  appropriate  rank  is  a  must.  From  an 
operational  commander  perspective,  as  long  as  the  contracting  is  done  in  a  timely 
effective  matter,  the  rest  is  irrelevant.  This  opinion  supports  the  status-quo  DoD  culture 
and  is  likely  due  to  the  “zero-sum  game”  of  personnel  actions.  If  additional  general 
officers  are  added  for  contracting  billets,  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  general  officer  billets 
in  another  functional  area.  This  is  a  commitment  that  will  generally  not  be  supported  by 
the  communities  that  may  be  impacted  by  reductions.  The  DoD  has  come  to  a  pivotal 
point  and  must  decide  to  recognize  acquisitions  as  a  true  core  competency  due  to  the  fact 
that  half  of  those  required  to  respond  to  contingencies  are  contractors,  or  continue  to  treat 
the  function  as  administrative  and  reactive.  The  second  option  will  result  in  very  little 
change  in  the  culture  and  will  likely  lead  to  the  same  challenges  during  the  next  large 
contingency  operation. 

(1)  Experienced  Contingency  Contracting  Officers.  The  need 
for  experienced,  knowledgeable  personnel  does  not  apply  only  at  the  strategic  leader 
level.  Having  those  senior  leaders  appropriately  placed  provides  an  invaluable  asset  to  all 
contingency  contracting  officers.  Setting  the  stage  to  have  experienced  joint  qualified 
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leaders  to  mentor  young  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  creates  a  foundation  of 
contingency  contracting  officers  that  understand  how  to  make  themselves  relevant  to  the 
operational  community.  This  foundation  sets  the  precedence  for  each  generation  of 
leaders  following,  which  helps  to  shift  the  culture  of  the  DoD  in  the  appropriate  direction. 

Each  Service  brings  a  unique  set  of  skills  and  experience  to  joint 
contracting  operations.  The  primary  source  of  contingency  contracting  officers  comes 
from  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  both  of  which  have  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  With  the  Anny’s  reorganization  of  the  contracting  community,  the  Service  is 
setting  the  stage  to  operationalize  contracting.  Contingency  contracting  officers  spend  the 
early  part  of  their  career  in  an  operational  functional  area,  moving  into  contracting  as  a 
senior  captain  or  non-commissioned  officer.  This  model  provides  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  understand  staff  coordination  and  planning  efforts,  which,  when  coupled 
with  contracting  experience,  is  the  foundation  for  leaders  that  understand  how  to  integrate 
and  synchronize  contingency  contracting  planning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Air  Force 
recognizes  contracting  as  a  primary  career  field  and  recruits  officers  and  enlisted 
members  into  the  career  field  directly  out  of  initial  training,  though  a  portion  of  the  active 
duty  cadre  cross-train  from  other  career  fields.  What  the  Air  Force  lacks  is  the  experience 
in  other  staff  elements  such  as  operations  and  planning,  skills  that  should  be  addressed  to 
operationalize  contingency  contracting. 

(2)  Programmatic  Approach  to  Contingency  Contracting 
Execution.  The  movement  of  OCS  efforts  within  the  DoD  are  intended  to  support  the 
need  to  apply  a  programmatic  approach  to  contingency  contracting.  The  efforts  have 
focused  significantly  on  how  to  manage  current  operations  and  how  to  plan  for  the  future 
command  and  control  elements  of  the  next  contingency  contracting  operations.  What  has 
been  neglected  is  how  to  appropriately  manage  the  personnel  requirements  for  execution. 
Brig  Gen  Blake’s  integration  cells  provide  a  good  framework  for  how  to  approach 
execution  and  lay  the  framework  for  a  modified  program  office  needed  to  manage 
contingency  contracting. 
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Contingency  contracting  is  not  a  program  in  the  sense  that  a 
program  manager  should  be  responsible  for  operations.  For  example,  regional  contracting 
centers  should  continue  to  be  led  by  contingency  contracting  officers  with  the  appropriate 
experience.  Execution  is  the  responsibility  of  contingency  contracting  officers.  However, 
having  a  cell  on  the  JTF  staff  comprised  of  a  contingency  contracting  officer,  program 
manager,  engineers,  finance  officers,  and  intelligence  analysts,  all  responsible  for 
managing  contingency  contracting  operations,  provides  the  commander  with  the  needed 
expertise  to  fully  integrate  and  synchronize  contingency  contracting  operations. 

The  traditional  program  management  side  doesn’t  have  enough  knowledge 
about  contracting.  They  don’t  understand  [how]  ...  the  [fiscal  side  of  the 
house]  and  contract  law  intersect  together.  So  to  me,  the  lead  is  still  a 
seasoned  contracting  [person].  (Interviewee  F) 

Treating  contingency  contracting  as  a  typical  acquisition  program 
is  a  mistake  that  should  be  avoided.  Doing  so  will  result  in  repeat  challenges  and 
fragmented  operations. 

8.  Facilities 

Our  research  did  not  identify  any  areas  for  analysis  regarding  facilities. 

9.  Policy 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  contingency  contracting  operations  pose  a  unique 
challenge  in  that  contracting  authority  does  not  follow  the  same  path  as  command 
authority.  In  addition,  there  are  multiple  agencies  with  contracting  authority  within  a 
given  area  of  operation,  all  providing  contract  support.  Consideration  must  be  made  for 
this  fact  early  in  planning  and  interagency  coordination  must  be  conducted  for  OPLANS 
to  ensure  that  the  designated  lead  Service  for  contracting  is  provided,  at  a  minimum, 
coordination  authority  with  other  DoD  agencies.  Coordination  of  contract  support 
becomes  even  more  challenging  during  stabilization  and  reconstruction  operations  as 
other  departments  and  non-governmental  organizations  perform  operations  alongside  the 
DoD. 
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A  significant  challenge  that  had  to  be  addressed  during  the  creation  of  JCC-I/A 
was  command  and  coordination  authority.  The  JCC-I/A  commander  was  provided 
OPCON  over  all  forces  receiving  contracting  authority  through  ASALT.  In  November 
2010,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  designated  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  the  DoD 
Executive  Agent  for  contracting  in  Operation  NEW  DAWN  (OND)/Operation 
ENDURING  FREEMDOM  (OEF),  Kuwait  and  Pakistan.  In  the  memo  the  Commander, 
C-JTSCC  was  appointed  as  the  HCA  for  all  contracting  activities  with  the  combined/joint 
operations  areas  (CJOAs)  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  with  the  exception  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (USAGE)  and  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM; 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  2010).  Serious  consideration  should  have  been  given  early 
in  operations  as  to  the  relationship  between  C-JTSCC,  USSOCOM,  and  USAGE. 
Coordination  taking  place  early  in  operations  was  coordinated  through  informal 
relationships  that  were  only  as  effective  as  the  personality-driven  cooperation  at  any 
given  time. 

I  will  go  to  my  grave  believing  that  is  wrong.  [Regarding  the  exception  of 

USAGE  from  the  authority  of  the  Commander,  J-TSCC].  (Interviewee  C) 

In  order  to  effectively  synchronize  theater  contract  support,  the  HCA  must  be 
given,  at  a  minimum,  coordination  authority  with  all  contracting  activities  within  the 
CJOA.  Thorough  consideration  and  planning  for  command  and  coordination  authority 
should  be  conducted  during  Phase  Zero  to  ensure  effective  support  from  day  one  of 
execution. 

C.  SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter,  we  provided  an  analysis  of  the  integration  and  synchronization  of 
OCS  and  contingency  contracting  within  the  joint  planning  process  for  each  DOTmLPF- 
P  area.  The  DoD  has  taken  the  initial  steps  to  integrating  contractors  into  the  total  force 
and  are  moving  towards  changing  the  DNA  of  the  DoD  so  that  it  becomes  common 
practice  to  fully  integrate,  synchronize,  and  manage  contractor  support  in  operational 
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planning.  With  that  said,  the  changes  being  implemented  seem  to  be  virtually  silent  on 
how  to  operationalize  contracting  and  give  the  appropriate  focus  to  the  function 
responsible  for  executing  the  OPLANS. 

Based  on  the  data  collected  by  interviewing  multiple  senior  contracting  and  non¬ 
contracting  leaders,  we  have  been  able  to  fonnulate  recommendations  that  we  feel  will 
further  the  success  of  OCS  efforts  and  achieve  the  required  end  state  of  integration, 
synchronization,  and  management  of  contractor  support  in  addition  to  increasing  the 
unity  of  effort  of  contingency  contracting  activities  during  execution. 
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VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

In  the  previous  two  chapters,  we  provided  our  findings  regarding  and  analysis  of 
contingency  contracting  operations  and  the  integration  of  OCS.  In  this  chapter,  we 
provide  recommendations  we  received  during  the  course  of  our  interviews  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  our  research. 

B.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  INTERVIEWS 

During  the  course  of  our  interviews,  we  specifically  asked  each  interviewee  what 
the  DoD’s  next  step  should  be  toward  improving  contingency  contracting  operations. 
Being  that  our  interviewees  are  comprised  of  previous  or  current  senior  leaders  within  the 
DoD,  we  feel  identifying  the  responses  is  relevant  to  our  research.  There  are  four  general 
areas  of  improvement  for  the  DoD  based  on  the  responses  received  from  our 
interviewees.  The  complete  list  of  recommendations  can  be  found  in  Appendix  I. 

First,  the  DoD  must  address  organization  structure  to  accurately  support  the 
military  landscape  of  today’s  operational  environment.  Considerations  must  be  made  for 
how  to  most  effectively  provide  theater  contract  support,  how  to  properly  align 
contracting  personnel,  and  how  to  effectively  manage  contract  oversight.  The  DoD  has  1 1 
years  of  lessons  learned  that  should  be  codified  before  the  corporate  knowledge 
disappears. 

Second,  the  DoD  must  consider  how  to  create  accountability  and  transparency 
with  the  contracting  system  to  ensure  operational  missions  are  being  supported  by  the 
contracting  activity  taking  place  within  an  area  of  operations.  Operationalizing 
contracting  and  providing  a  framework  supported  by  the  intelligence  and  finance 
communities  are  imperative  to  supporting  future  operations  relating  operating  across 
multiple  elements  of  national  power. 

Third,  the  DoD  must  evaluate  administrative  roles  and  responsibilities,  and  lines 
of  command  and  control,  and  address  the  issues  of  contracting  authority.  Contingency 
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contracting  is  challenging  when  clear  lines  are  not  planned  for  and  enforced.  There  must 
be  a  focal  point  to  act  as  the  integrator  between  the  multiple  contracting  activities  to 
provide  commanders  with  a  common  operating  picture  regarding  contracting  and 
contractors. 

And,  finally,  the  DoD  must  incorporate  OCS  and  contingency  contracting 
throughout  the  school  systems  of  the  military.  Education  regarding  working  with  and 
managing  contractors  should  be  provided  to  all  DoD  employees  that  will  potentially 
support  contingency  operations.  Basic,  primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  military 
education  programs  must  contain  a  block  of  instruction  that  enforces  the  need  to  view 
contractors  as  part  of  the  total  force.  Until  this  happens,  it  will  be  difficult  to  change  the 
culture  of  the  DoD. 

C.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  THIS  RESEARCH 

1.  Introduction 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  research  was  to  determine  what  conclusions  and 
recommendations  could  be  derived  from  assessing  strategic  lessons  learned  from 
contingency  contracting  operations  in  OIF,  OND,  and  OEF.  After  initial  analysis  of  our 
interview  findings,  the  predominant  theme  we  identified  was  the  need  for  integration  and 
synchronization  of  contingency  contracting  in  joint  operation  planning.  We  recognized 
that  effective  planning  and  integration  of  contingency  contracting  could  have  prevented  a 
significant  number  of  challenges  faced  by  contracting  and  operational  commanders 
during  the  past  1 1  years.  As  such,  we  focused  the  remainder  of  our  analysis  on  the  current 
efforts  to  integrate  OCS  and  contingency  contracting  into  the  joint  operation  planning 
process.  Based  on  that  analysis,  we  have  formulated  five  recommendations  we  believe 
will  help  to  change  the  culture  of  the  DoD  to  support  improved  contingency  contracting 
operations  for  future  operations. 

2.  Recommendation  1:  Operationalize  Contracting  by  Recognizing  it  as 
a  Line  of  Effort 

Contracting  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  an  administrative  execution  function. 

Operations  increasingly  rely  on  non-organic  capabilities  that  must  be  procured  via 
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contracting  officers.  While  many  commissions  and  oversight  committees  have  recognized 
this  fact,  the  DoD  continues  to  perpetuate  the  assumption  that  contingency  contracting  is 
merely  the  process  of  writing  a  contract. 

In  order  to  effectively  support  operations,  commanders  must  recognize  and 
understand  how  contracting  supports  operations  as  an  enabler.  A  line  of  effort  links 
multiple  tasks  and  missions  using  the  logic  of  purpose.  Contracting  is  often  the  link 
between  operational  and  strategic  objectives  and  links  military  operations  with  other 
instruments  of  national  power.  As  long  as  the  DoD  continues  to  disregard  this,  the  efforts 
taken  by  leaders  such  as  Maj  Gen  (Ret)  Scott  and  Brig  Gen  Blake  to  integrate  contracting 
into  the  daily  battle  rhythm  of  operational  commanders  will  be  lost. 

Ensuring  the  operational  community  embraces  this  change  will  require  support 
from  senior  leadership  and  will  take  time,  effort,  and  constant  focus.  In  addition  to 
working  with  the  operational  community,  the  contracting  community  must  understand 
how  to  integrate  contingency  contracting  operations  at  the  appropriate  time  and  place  to 
support  the  assigned  mission.  The  Army  reorganization  has  effectively  operationalized 
contracting  with  the  creation  of  the  ECC;  however,  the  Air  Force  must  work  to  ensure 
their  highly  skilled  cadre  of  contingency  contracting  officers  receives  exposure  to  and 
experience  in  planning  and  integration. 

Deepening  the  operational  community’s  understanding  of  how  to  use  contracting 
as  a  line  of  effort  and  an  enabler  will  provide  the  foundation  for  the  institutionalization  of 
OCS.  Regardless  of  how  it  is  viewed,  the  requirement  to  manage  OCS  is  a  result  of  a 
contract  award.  Additionally,  ensuring  that  contingency  contracting  officers  fully 
understand  their  role  in  integrating  contracting  operations  into  the  overall  mission  will 
provide  the  foundation  for  full  integration  of  contingency  contracting. 

3.  Recommendation  2:  Do  Not  Treat  Operational  Contract  Support  as  a 
Separate  Distinct  Function 

Consistently  among  our  interviews,  we  heard  the  adage,  “if  it  had  contract  in  it,  it 
became  a  contracting  issue.”  Unfortunately,  this  perspective  is  engrained  in  the  culture 
of  the  DoD.  Operational  commanders  have  not  been  held  responsible  for  managing 
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contractors  until  recently,  and  even  with  those  efforts,  the  DoD  has  a  tall  hill  to  climb  in 
changing  that  part  of  its  culture.  Current  OCS  integration  initiatives  are  intended  to 
change  this  view,  but  we  feel  these  efforts  are  misdirected  to  eradicate  this  viewpoint.  We 
believe  by  doctrinally  creating  OCS  as  a  distinct  function,  separate  from  contracting,  the 
DoD  is  setting  the  stage  for  this  issue  to  be  perpetuated. 

During  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  J-TSCC  became  the  default  option  for 
accounting  for,  integrating,  and  managing  contractors.  The  commissions  and  oversight 
committees  have  cited  a  need  for  program  management  of  contingency  contracting; 
however,  creating  a  specific  directorate  within  the  J4  and  associated  doctrine  for  OCS 
will  create  an  environment  for  commanders  to  continue  placing  reliance  in  “someone 
else”  to  perform  the  duties  that  should  be  inherently  theirs. 

Contractors  have  been  identified  as  part  of  the  total  force  and,  as  such,  should  be 
managed  accordingly.  Active  duty,  reserve,  and  civilian  personnel  are  managed  by  the 
current  system;  with  few  exceptions,  contractors  should  be  managed  in  the  same  system. 
We  recognize  there  are  special  command  and  control  considerations  regarding 
contractors.  But  educating  the  entire  force  on  those  boundaries  addresses  that.  When 
creating  an  OPLAN,  personnel  (Jl)  should  manage  ALL  personnel,  logistics  (J4)  should 
manage  ALL  equipment,  operations  (J3)  should  integrate  and  synchronize  the  execution 
of  the  plan,  and  so  forth.  Identifying  an  organization  that  is  responsible  for  OCS  only 
provides  a  focal  point  for  other  directorates  to  defer  to  when  it  comes  to  planning  for 
OCS. 

To  truly  shift  the  DoD  culture  to  effectively  integrate,  synchronize,  and  manage 
contractor  support  during  operations  will  require  all  planning  elements  to  account  for  and 
manage  their  own  requirements  with  the  assistance  of  contingency  contracting  experts 
that  provide  the  business  advice  as  directed  by  regulation. 
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4.  Recommendation  3:  Ensure  the  Appropriate  Personnel  Are  in  the 
Right  Place  at  the  Right  Time  to  Integrate  Contingency  Contracting 
Into  Joint  Operation  Planning 

It  is  extremely  important  to  recognize  the  importance  of  having  experienced 
contingency  contracting  personnel  involved  in  the  joint  operation  planning  process.  In 
segregating  contracting  from  OCS,  there  has  been  a  foundation  laid  that  will  result  in 
future  challenges  that  could  have  been  avoided.  The  DoD  must  plan  to  integrate 
contingency  contracting  operations  with  the  operation  plan.  The  focus  at  the  combatant 
commands  is  being  directed  on  what  is  now  OCS,  not  on  integrating  contingency 
contracting.  Allowing  the  Annex  W  to  be  written  by  planners  with  no  contracting 
experience  is  a  mistake  that  will  likely  result  in  continued  challenges  in  effective 
contingency  contracting  execution. 

This  issue  becomes  a  question  of  who  should  be  planning,  at  what  level  should 
they  be  positioned,  and  what  experience  should  they  have.  Through  our  analysis,  we  have 
determined  it  is  imperative  to  have  contracting  experts  create  the  Annex  W.  This 
recommendation  feeds  into  the  previous  recommendation  of  not  making  OCS  a  distinct 
function.  If  the  appropriate  personnel  are  available  at  the  combatant  commands  that 
understand  contracting,  they  will  act  as  the  liaison  for  other  staff  directorates  to  provide 
the  needed  support  for  all  Annexes  to  address  OCS  issues,  forcing  operational 
commanders  to  own  the  responsibility  of  OCS  management. 

Not  only  should  seasoned  contingency  contracting  officers  be  embedded  at  the 
combatant  commands,  positions  related  to  contingency  contracting  should  be  filled  by 
individuals  with  the  appropriate  level  of  experience  and  expertise.  The  Yoder  Three-Tier 
Model  provides  a  framework  for  leveraging  the  contracting  officer  and  integrated  planner 
and  executor  (IPE).  We  recommend  ensuring  positions  are  created  at  the  Joint  Staff, 
combatant  commands,  and  Service  staffs  that  are  to  be  filled  with  individuals  meeting 
these  requirements 

Having  the  experienced  personnel  on  staff  will  provide  a  conduit  to  educate  the 
other  staff  directorates  in  contracting  considerations,  planning,  and  integration.  Planners 
and  logisticians  do  not  have  the  expertise  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  contingency 
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contracting  matters,  nor  should  they  be  required  to  gain  that  expertise.  The 
responsibilities  outlined  in  the  Joint  Staff  J4  OCS  Manpower  Study  require  a  contingency 
contracting  officer,  yet  none  of  the  current  planners  have  contingency  contracting 
experience.  We  also  recommend  filling  the  JCASO  Director  position  with  a  joint 
qualified  contracting  flag  officer/general  officer  that  meets  the  profile  of  the  IPE. 

The  contracting  planners  should  be  augmented  with  program  managers.  During 
the  execution  of  contingency  operations,  program  managers  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  contingency  contracting  structure  to  provide  oversight  and  management  of  identified 
areas  pertaining  to  contract  support.  As  stated,  the  management  of  people  and  equipment 
should  already  be  managed  through  typical  DoD  channels,  but  contractor  oversight 
during  execution  should  have  a  programmatic  approach  that  includes  program  managers, 
engineers,  and  quality  assurance  personnel.  We  recommend  codifying  Brig  Gen  Blake’s 
integration  cell  concept  for  application  during  contingency  contracting  execution. 

The  placement  of  appropriately  positioned  and  experienced  personnel  will  also 
support  the  evolution  of  joint  exercises  that  adequately  rehearse  contingency  contracting 
execution  and  the  integration,  synchronization,  and  management  of  contractor  support. 

5.  Recommendation  4:  Reorganize  the  DoD  to  Acknowledge  and  Elevate 
the  Importance  of  Contingency  Contracting 

a.  Introduction 

As  previously  discussed,  organizational  change  is  not  always  the  answer 
to  addressing  change.  However,  when  the  organization  no  longer  effectively  supports  the 
new  culture,  organizational  restructuring  may  be  the  key  to  influencing  a  paradigm  shift. 
We  recognize  organizational  change  will  meet  resistance  from  the  DoD  in  the  face  of 
force  reductions  and  a  diminishing  budget,  but  based  on  our  analysis,  it  is  time  for  the 
DoD  to  seriously  consider  restructuring  to  fully  integrate,  synchronize,  and  manage 
contingency  contracting  and  contractor  support,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
approximately  50%  of  the  deployed  forces  are  contractors,  a  fact  that  is  unlikely  to 
change  for  future  contingency  responses.  In  this  section,  we  offer  two  recommendations. 
Recognizing  our  primary  recommendation  will  meet  resistance;  we  offer  a  second 
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recommendation  that  we  believe  is  a  useful  compromise  that  partially  addresses  the 
challenges  we  have  outlined  through  our  analysis,  while  not  completely  reorganizing  the 
current  structure. 

b.  Create  a  J 10  Directorate 

We  concur  with  the  CWC  recommendation  for  the  DoD  to  create  a  J10, 
Contingency  Contracting  directorate.  Removing  contracting  from  the  J4  and  establishing 
a  separate  directorate  with  a  flag/general  officer  billet  as  the  director  places  the 
appropriate  emphasis  on  contingency  contracting  needed  to  influence  a  change  in  the 
DoD  culture.  Change  requires  an  executive-level  champion  with  the  authority  and 
influence  to  drive  the  direction  of  the  organization. 

While  there  are  contending  views  on  the  issue,  the  majority  of  our 
interviewees,  including  non-contracting  officials,  agree  with  this  recommendation.  While 
approximately  80%  of  contracts  supporting  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  for  logistics-related 
requirements,  the  fact  that  logistics  is  the  largest  customer  does  not  support  the  placement 
of  contracting  within  the  logistics  community.  Contracting  supports  all  capabilities  across 
all  tier  one  joint  capability  areas  and  is  utilized  by  all  requiring  agencies  in  the  same 
manner.  When  a  requirement  is  identified  that  cannot  be  fulfilled  organically  or  through 
existing  means,  the  detennination  is  made  to  contract  for  fulfillment  of  that  requirement. 
Logistics  is  a  requiring  activity  to  contracting,  on  par  with  any  other  function  that 
requires  contract  support.  Generally  speaking,  contracting  organizational  structures  are 
configured  to  ensure  the  requiring  activity  does  not  have  direct  control  over  the  acquiring 
activity  to  avoid  organizational  conflicts  of  interest. 

Interestingly,  though  contracting  falls  within  the  J4,  there  are  no 
pennanent  contracting  positions  on  the  combatant  command  staffs  to  support  joint 
operation  planning.  This  leaves  logisticians  to  answer  contracting  specific  inquiries,  or 
the  deferment  to  the  associated  Service  contracting  points  of  contact.  There  must  be  a 
home  for  contracting  on  the  Joint,  combatant  command,  and  Service  component  staffs  to 
effectively  integrate  contingency  contracting  into  planning. 
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The  new  directorate  would  be  the  focal  point  for  contingency  contracting 
planning  and  integrating  the  contracting  strategy  with  operations  under  the  direction  of  a 
joint  qualified  contracting  flag/general  officer.  The  staff  should  be  comprised  of 
personnel  with  the  ability  to  provide  the  needed  expertise  to  plan  contingency  contracting 
operations,  to  include  contract  management  and  oversight.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
specific  staff  requirements  without  identifying  the  complete  list  of  responsibilities; 
however,  based  on  our  assessment  the  organization  would  need,  at  a  minimum 

•  Contracting  expertise, 

•  Forensic  finance  and  intelligence  expertise, 

•  Defense  agencies  liaison  capabilities, 

•  Inter-agency  liaison  capabilities  (i.e.,  USAID,  Department  of  State), 

•  Acquisition-related  expertise  (i.e.,  program  managers,  quality  assurance, 

engineering),  and 

•  Planning  expertise. 

We  recommend  there  be  an  OCS  planner  within  each  of  the  other 
directorates.  This  planner  would  be  responsible  for  acting  as  the  liaison  with  the  J10.  This 
planner  will  create  the  OCS  portion  of  their  assigned  Annex  and  will  coordinate  with  the 
J10  for  guidance  and  ensure  J10  has  the  appropriate  infonnation  to  complete  the  Annex 
W.  This  would  place  the  planning  for  OCS  requirements  back  in  the  hands  of  the  owning 
commanders  and  organizations,  and  force  them  to  take  responsibility  for  the  contract 
support  needed  to  perform  assigned  missions. 

The  J10  would  also  be  responsible  for  providing  input  to  the  combatant 
command  on  the  establishment  of  a  lead  service  for  contracting  or  JTSCC.  Ideally,  the 
J10  would  have  the  capability  to  perform  historical  and  market  analysis  to  determine  if 
strategic  sourcing  efforts  would  be  appropriate  to  support  OPLANS.  While  no 
contracting  authority  resides  within  the  combatant  command,  having  a  central  element 
evaluating  the  need  for  ready  on  the  shelf  contracts  would  provide  focused  guidance  to 
the  Services  for  action. 

As  the  J10  structure  filters  down  through  the  organization  structure  of  the 
DoD,  the  responsibilities  would  include  obtaining  and  updating  market  intelligence  for 
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assigned  areas  of  operation  to  support  operation  planning.  The  J10  structure  also  would 
provide  the  common  operating  picture  during  execution  of  an  operation.  The  J10  director 
could  be  dual-hatted  as  the  head  of  contracting  activity  during  execution  and  stand  up  of 
a  J-TSCC.  Because  the  J10  concept  would  trickle  down  to  the  JTF  staff,  there  would  be  a 
contracting  liaison  official  to  coordinate  with  the  combatant  command  J10,  JTSCC,  and 
other  government  contracting  activities  operating  in  the  area  of  operations.  The  JTF  J10 
would  act  as  the  business  advisor  to  the  JTF  commander  and  the  integrator  of 
contingency  contracting  operations. 

Creating  the  J10  directorate  at  the  Joint  and  combatant  commands  and 
filtering  that  organizational  structure  down  to  the  subordinate  and  Service  commands  will 
provide  the  foundation  to  institutionalize  OCS  where  it  should  be,  at  the  operational 
commander  level.  Having  a  “seat  at  the  big  table”  is  important  to  influencing  an 
organization.  The  current  lack  of  contracting  personnel  on  commanders’  staffs  and  the 
placement  of  OCS  deep  within  the  J4  structure  precludes  contracting  representation, 
which  is  critical  in  today’s  military  landscape. 

c.  Begin  Filling  the  Deputy  Director  J4  Positions  with  Contracting 
Personnel 

Recognizing  the  DoD  will  not  likely  undergo  a  reorganization  of  the 
current  staff  directorates,  we  offer  a  secondary  recommendation.  If  contracting  is  to 
remain  a  responsibility  of  the  J4,  we  recommend  ensuring  that  the  J4  Deputy  Director  is 
filled  by  an  experienced  contracting  official.  This  will  provide  the  required  expertise 
within  the  J4  to  engage  with  other  staff  directorates  to  push  OCS  planning  throughout  the 
organization.  While  not  ideal,  this  will  still  elevate  the  position  of  contracting  as 
discussed  in  the  previous  recommendation. 

Ideally,  the  individual  filling  the  Deputy  Director  billet  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  YTTM  IPE.  Under  this  construct,  the  OCS  division  would  become 
the  contingency  contracting  section  and  report  directly  to  the  Deputy  Director.  The 
contingency  contracting  section  should  be  responsible  for  the  functions  outlined  for  the 
J10  and  requires  similar  staffing  expertise,  as  previously  outlined.  OCS  planners  should 
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shift  from  the  J4  to  the  other  directorates  and  coordinate  with  the  contingency  contracting 
J4  staff  for  input  into  the  Annex  W,  and  provide  business  advice  and  guidance  on 
developing  requirements  and  contract  solutions. 

The  structure  of  this  organization  would  be  very  similar  to  the  J10  concept 
with  the  exception  of  having  a  dedicated  directorate  and  flag/general  officer.  While  this 
compromise  will  provide  the  needed  expertise  on  the  commanders’  staff  for  effectively 
integrating  contingency  contracting  into  planning,  this  option  will  likely  require 
additional  time  and  senior  leader  support  to  shift  the  culture  of  the  DoD.  The  reality 
facing  the  military  is  that  if  something  is  important,  there  will  be  a  senior  leader 
responsible  for  ensuring  it  is  accomplished.  Without  the  rank  and  authority  associated 
with  a  separate  directorate,  the  Deputy  Director  will  be  required  to  rely  heavily  on  the 
buy-in  of  the  J4  Director  for  support.  While  not  impossible,  cultural  change  will  likely 
come  slower  and  potentially  not  as  easily  under  this  construct. 

6.  Recommendation  5:  Ensure  the  Military  School  Systems  Incorporate 
OCS  Education 

Every  member  of  the  military  is  indoctrinated  into  the  culture  of  the  DoD  through 
military  training  and  education.  The  training  curriculum  supports  those  areas  the  DoD 
believes  important  for  all  members  to  embrace  and  understand.  Understanding  the 
elements  of  the  total  force  should  be  required  at  all  levels.  Curriculum  should  be  tailored 
for  each  level  to  address  management  issues  as  necessary. 

These  requirements  should  apply  to  all  Service  and  Joint  military  education.  The 
military  of  today  is  a  leaner  force  relying  heavily  on  contractor  support  when  called  to 
respond  to  a  contingency.  As  such,  the  force  must  understand  how  contractors  fit  within 
the  organization,  how  to  integrate  them,  manage  them,  and  support  them.  This  is 
imperative  to  changing  the  culture  of  the  DoD  and  institutionalizing  OCS. 
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D.  SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter,  we  provided  five  recommendations  for  the  DoD  to  improve 
contingency  contracting  operations  and  support  the  institutionalization  of  OCS  into  the 
culture  of  the  DoD.  We  believe  these  recommendations  are  in  line  with  the  commission 
and  oversight  committee  recommendations  outlined  in  our  literature  review  and  support 
the  call  to  manage  contingency  contracting  and  contractor  support  more  effectively  and 
efficiently. 
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VII.  SUMMARY,  CONCLUSION,  AREAS  FOR  FURTHER 

RESEARCH 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  chapter,  we  provide  a  summary  of  our  research,  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  study,  and  areas  highlighted  for  further  research.  As  a  learning  institution,  it  is 
imperative  for  the  DoD  to  not  only  capture  the  lessons  learned  from  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  but  institutionalize  the  needed  changes  to  ensure  the  same  challenges  are 
not  repeated  in  future  operations.  In  this  study,  we  sought  to  capture  lessons  learned  from 
contingency  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  In  this  report,  we  provided 
the  background  and  purpose,  the  research  questions  developed,  the  methodology  for 
answering  the  research  questions,  a  comprehensive  literature  review  of  the  issues 
associated  with  contingency  contracting,  a  discussion  of  the  lessons  learned  from 
strategic  leaders,  a  focused  analysis  on  the  integration  of  contingency  contracting  in  joint 
planning,  a  presentation  of  recommendations  as  a  result  of  our  analysis,  conclusions  from 
our  study,  and  finally,  areas  for  future  research. 

B.  SUMMARY 

The  loss  of  organic  resources  during  the  past  21  years  of  force  restructuring  and 
reductions  left  many  capability  gaps  and  the  increased  need  for  contracted  support.  OIF, 
OND,  and  OEF  only  magnified  the  DoD’s  reliance  on  contracted  support,  and  forced 
needed  focus  on  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  contingency  contracting  activities. 
The  evolution  of  contingency  contracting  has  not  only  been  in  scope,  but  in  the 
expectations  placed  on  contingency  contracting  officers,  the  use  of  contingency 
contracting  as  a  battlefield  enabler,  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  to  manage  contractors 
as  part  of  the  total  force. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  capture  valuable  corporate  knowledge  from 
the  senior  leaders  responsible  for  contingency  contracting  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  as  well  as  the  senior  leaders  responsible  for  current  DoD  initiatives  to 
institutionalize  OCS.  Our  research  served  two  primary  purposes.  First,  to  document  the 
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history  and  evolution  of  C-JTSCC,  and  second,  to  use  the  consolidated  lessons  learned 
from  senior  leaders  to  shape  recommendations  to  improve  future  contingency  contracting 
operations. 

In  this  study,  we  focused  on  senior-level  leadership  within  the  DoD,  both  from  the 
acquisition  and  non-acquisition  communities  to  capture  strategic-level  lessons  learned. 
We  utilized  two  frameworks  to  analyze  our  data,  depending  on  whether  the  data  was 
contracting  execution  related.  For  contract  execution-related  data,  we  categorized  the 
findings  using  the  six-phase  contract  management  process.  For  non-contract  execution- 
related  data,  we  utilized  DOTmLPF-P  to  categorize  the  findings. 

C.  CONCLUSION 

In  this  section,  we  will  conclude  our  research  by  referring  back  to  our  research 
questions  stated  in  Chapter  I.  We  assessed  the  following  primary  research  question: 

•  What  conclusions  and  recommendations  can  be  derived  from  assessing 
strategic  lessons  learned  from  contracting  operations  in  OIF,  OND,  and 
OEF  to  improve  contingency  contracting  operations  in  the  future? 

Based  on  our  interviews,  we  were  able  to  identify  several  lessons  learned  that 
should  be  addressed  by  the  DoD  and  considered  in  planning  for  future  operations. 
Through  the  application  of  our  two  frameworks,  we  were  able  to  identify  25  trends  within 
the  data  that  should  be  addressed  by  the  DoD.  Upon  completing  our  initial  analysis,  we 
conducted  a  secondary  root  cause  analysis  on  the  findings  to  determine  if  there  was  one 
cause  that  could  be  attributed  to  these  challenge  areas.  Based  on  that  analysis  and  further 
review  of  our  data,  we  detennined  that  the  lack  of  planning  for  and  integration  of 
contingency  contracting  during  Phase  Zero  contributed  to  the  challenges  faced  during 
operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

The  DoD  is  taking  steps  to  integrate  and  plan  for  contractor  support  through  OCS 
initiatives.  However,  we  identified  a  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
organizations  responsible  for  the  institutionalization  of  OCS  and  the  organizations 
responsible  for  executing  contingency  contracting.  Doctrine  and  organizational  structure 
fail  to  support  the  integration  of  contingency  contracting  into  the  joint  planning  process 
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and  do  not  address  the  issue  of  integrating  and  synchronizing  contingency  contracting  as 
identified  by  multiple  commission  and  oversight  committees. 

To  fully  integrate  contingency  contracting  into  joint  operation  planning  while 
institutionalizing  OCS  will  require  experienced  senior-level  contracting  leaders 
positioned  appropriately  to  ensure  that  the  operational  community  takes  ownership  of 
their  OCS  responsibilities.  Contingency  contracting  officers  should  be  acting  as  the 
business  advisor  to  the  operational  commanders,  to  assist  in  planning  for  the  integration, 
management,  and  synchronization  of  contractors  in  contingency  operations. 

In  Chapter  4,  we  answered  our  secondary  research  question: 

•  How  did  the  organization  and  operations  of  C-JTSCC  evolve  since  its 
inception  in  2004? 

We  were  able  to  interview  commanders  assigned  to  C-JTSCC  between  2005  and 
2012.  These  interviews,  combined  with  our  literature  review,  provided  an  accurate 
depiction  of  the  challenges  faced  as  the  organization  grew.  The  establishment  and 
evolution  of  C-JTSCC  provides  the  framework  necessary  to  address  organizational 
structure  for  future  large-scale  operations.  Ensuring  the  JTSCC  construct  is  appropriately 
planned  for,  to  include  personnel,  authority  designations,  command  relationships, 
coordination  authorities,  and  responsibilities,  is  paramount  to  not  reliving  the  challenges 
of  the  past. 

D.  AREAS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

During  the  course  of  this  study  several  areas  were  identified  for  further  research. 
The  following  list  represents  our  recommendations  for  areas  of  further  research. 

•  For  each  combatant  command,  collect  and  assess  contingency  contracting 
and  required  contract  support  data  from  operations  for  each  contingency 
response  over  the  past  10  years  (excluding  Iraq  and  Afghanistan)  to 
determine  the  80%  solution  for  a)  the  level  of  contract  support  needed  for 
any  given  OPLAN,  b)  the  projected  contingency  contracting  requirements, 
c)  the  projected  contingency  contracting  officer  manning  and  experience 
requirements,  and  d)  the  most  likely  theater  contract  support  arrangement. 

•  Conduct  an  assessment  of  the  use  of  mentorship  in  the  contracting 
community  to  determine  if  contingency  contracting  officers  are  receiving 
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the  appropriate  level  of  mentorship  to  promote  individual  professional 
development. 

•  Create  a  model  to  estimate  the  contracting  officer  representative 
requirements  for  a  given  OPLAN. 

•  Conduct  an  analysis  of  the  military  school  systems  to  determine  the 
training  gaps  regarding  OCS  and  contingency  contracting. 

•  Evaluate  the  current  policies  associated  with  the  designation  of  executive 
agent  versus  head  of  contracting  activity  to  determine  if  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  DoD  to  reconsider  the  current  delegation  flow  of  contract  authority. 

•  Develop  a  means  to  adequately  and  accurately  assess  the  OPLANS  for 
OCS  and  contingency  contracting  functions  during  joint  exercises, 
placing  particular  focus  on  a  means  to  evaluate  operations  in  Phases  4  and 
5. 

•  Conduct  an  analysis  of  the  objectives  associated  with  the  allocation  of 
funding  to  support  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  to  detennine  if  the 
desired  effects  were  obtained  via  that  influx  of  resources. 

•  Conduct  an  analysis  of  CJITF-Shafafiyat  to  establish  a  model  to 
incorporate  into  joint  doctrine  to  ensure  transparency  and  accountability  in 
future  contingency  operations. 
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APPENDIX  A.  DESIGNATION  OF  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  PROGRAM  SUPPORT  TO 
IMPLEMENT  SECTION  854  OF  THE  JOHN  WARNER  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  FY  2007 


THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

3010  DEFENSE  PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON.  DC  20301-3010 

OCT  1  2007 

ACQUIsmON. 

TECHNOLOGY 

AND  LOGISTICS 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
(PROGRAM  SUPPORT) 

SUBJECT:  Designation  of  Assistant  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Program 
Support)  (ADUSD(PS))  to  Implement  Section  854  of  the  John  Warner 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY  2007 

Section  854  of  the  John  Warner  NDAA  for  FY  2007  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  develop  joint 
policies  for  contract  requirements  definition,  contingency  program  management,  and 
contingency  contracting  during  combat  operations  and  post-conflict  operations. 

You  are  hereby  designated  to  assume  the  responsibility,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chairman’s  representative,  to  meet  the  congressionally  mandated  timeline  of  18  months  to 
develop  joint  policies  addressing  contract  requirements  definition  and  contingency 
program  management  during  combat  and  post-conflict  operations.  The  DUSD(A&1 ) 
remains  responsible  for  developing  contingency  contracting  policy  during  combat  and 
post-conflict  operations  and  will  support  your  efforts  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff. 

The  joint  policies  shall  provide  for  the  identification  of  appropriate  individuals  to 
act  as  heads  of  requirements  definition  and  coordination,  program  management,  and 
contingency  contracting  during  combat  operations,  post-conflict  operations,  and 
contingency  operations. 

DoD  Instruction  3020.41,  “Contractor  Personnel  Authorized  to  Accompany  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,”  paragraph  5  (Responsibilities),  will  be  amended  to  reflect  the  above 
designation  of  the  ADUSD(PS)  as  the  OSD  focal  point  for  leading  efforts  to  improve 
contingency  program  management  and  oversight. 


cc: 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  G-4,  U.S.  Army 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Fleet  Readiness  and  Logistics, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Installations  and  Mission  Support,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Deputy  Commandant,  Installations,  and  Logistics,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Director,  Defense  Logistics  Agency 

o 
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APPENDIX  B.  SECDEF  MEMORANDUM,  STRATEGIC  AND 
OPERATIONAL  PLANNING  FOR  OPERATIONAL  CONTRACT 
SUPPORT  (OCS)  AND  WORKFORCE  MIX  (SECDEF,  2011) 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
lOOO  DEFENSE  PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20301-1000 


,UN  2  4  Mil 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  ACQUISITION, 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  LOGISTICS 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  TOR  POLICY 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  (COMPTROLLERVCHIEF 
FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  PERSONNEL  AND 
READINESS 

DIRECTOR.  COST  ASSESSMENT  AND  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

SUBJECT:  Strategic  and  Operational  Planning  for  Operational  Contract  Support  (OCS)  and 
Workforce  Mix 

The  Deportment  of  Defense  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  reliant  on  contractors  foe 
operational  support  during  contingency  operations.  The  degree  of  this  dependency  was  moat 
recently  illustrated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Task  Force  on  Contractor 
Dependency  Apeil  2010  report.  At  the  height  of  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM,  contractor 
numbers  well  exceeded  Use  military  footprint;  a  similar  situation  is  occurring  in  support  of 
Operation  ENDURING  FREEDOM.  I  do  not  expect  this  lo  change  now  or  in  future  contingency 
operations. 

Although  there  is  historic  precedent  for  contracted  support  to  our  military  forces.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  risks  introduced  by  our  current  level  of  dependency,  our  future  total  force 
mix.  and  the  need  to  better  plan  for  OCS  in  the  future.  This  memorandum  addresses  mitigating 
those  risks  through  better  planning  at  the  strategic  and  operational  levels  for  contracted  support 
and  leveraging  the  emerging  capabilities  of  the  Civilian  Expeditionary  Workforce  (COW). 


Based  on  the  CJCS  Task  Force's  report  Endings  and  recommendations  on  contractor 
dependency.  I  consider  it  prudent  to  focus  attention  on  OCS  as  an  emergent  capability  wen  and 
direct  the  IX-partnvcnt  to  wvdcrtnkc  the  following  octions  regarding  force  mix,  contract  support 
integration,  planning,  and  resourcing. 

The  Secretaries  of  Ihc  Military  Departments  shall: 

•  Assess  how  total  force  data  (including  OCS  and  CKW,  documented  in  manpower 
databases  as  required  by  DoD  Strategic  Tola!  Force  Management  policy)  can  be  used  to 
support  and  inform  joint  force  assessments,  aJaptivv  planning,  and  the  Dcpsartiltcnl's  force 
planning  scenario  development  incoordination  wilh  the  USD(ATAL),  USD(P).  the 
USD(C).  USD(PAR),  and  Director  of  CAPE. 


Assess  opporiunities  for  tn-swireiin'ocnlisiclcd  cnpnhililies  font  rspaesenl  JiLfihi  risk  io  the 

TeurfLglJtcr.  COJlsIatCi'it  wiUi  budget  and  LWrevn-.k  policy  ill  ^I_]:p;:rt  of  d li^  Jj 0 p-Ei iIe'i LiZt'i L ' 3 

plwnintf  sectinrio  cki'elopmcjit, 


■  ■SuppciriilTt  t"5D£ATftr_.)and  the  Joint  Slnifin  Assessing  nnd  updating  osirait -and 
emerging  QC£  biuEnoas  systems  used  !□  ei*suflflrt  u  bmeyant  CCS  ptajmlng  capabilities. 
Linajrc  linkage  nnit  inicrop-embil  ity  tojoint  planning  and  exeetdion  system?- 

Ibc  Chaarman  of  ibq  OitefeofSlnfi'sIfflll: 


*  £’H>]liix>i3iLvelY  develop  procedures  nnd  aiifomtuetf  fools  fo  support  OCS  nnd  CHW 
adaptive/Joinl  Operation  Planning  and  Elocution  System  flOPES)  planning,  Including 

support  estimalc?  nnd  v is Lbfl Hy  of  ■PW1  tfWl OJ*  WWMjipa riyfn g  (he  forrein 
mordinajlioii  with,  (he  L'S&iATiLj,  USJJfL'J,  and  U£D(Mft).  Tniegeate  imo  enisling 
adupiiive.'fOPES  p  I  ruining  system  si  he  same  level  of  fidelity  in  plnruiing  forOCS  end 
CE'W  as  fo/  that  oftjr  uigamc  force*. 

■  ?iL5io.in  ongoing  rfTorls  and.  initiate  new  cIToits  1o  LnatitudojiaJize  processes,  tools,  said 
doeirinc  ihaL  facilitate  andstrengihenOCS  and  CEW  jinnaiiiij  nnd,.ty  exiensionjoinl- 
OCSfCEW  "LaLfiiity.  exerciser.  LJid  elocution.  As  d:r  jcIl  J,  nryjmi^e  ;l~il  iiui^ieL  OtCiS?!- 
■euEiing  QCS  nndCEW-rel.’iLed  taslk  forees. 

*  Determine  the  nmKsoquisiiiwi  fOTruni.mil>'  0C3  eapsbilily  requirement,  tntf  rwwntjicnd 
appropriate  fe-ioui  requited  lo  improve  DCS  pluui:n^  haI  toujculicii  fo  ■crxinllnalkKi 
ftiifi  dieUBCfATftlrJ,  (he  MilLlnty  CfojJDrtnBnis.  eombotnnl  commends,. -and  Defense 
Agencies. 


*  Provide  0C5  soh;ee1  imdCcr  expertise  to  faree-otis.  mtalysiiaLloniaiiemAiid  planning 
initiatives  In  CuCrcJlnutfon  with  the  US-niPhU^DlATfltL),  and  nirccforoffiAFtl. 

*  Ensure  that  OCS  andCEW  requirement  are  ccinrsbdLTeuI  cn  the  EJ-perlirienl'a  force 
planning  senuuio  development  nnd  joiol  force  oswssments,  nnd  assess  Service  pJnns  for 
b-soureaitj!  ti:  ilit:nj  i-.i|:<i'jilji;Li  ihalmay  represent  high  risk  io  die  warfighLweonsisterU 
«.iih  bndpvt  nrKl  force-mis  policy,  and  in  coetdinnlionmlh  IhcUSDIPh  USDlPftRh 
USDfCj,  Director  of  CAl'E;  and  lie  Mililary  Pe  par  Inept;;, 

«  Aflseas  exiting  Strategic  arid  OpCrjliOnal  guidance.  Ley  performance  perimeters,  Arid 
supjnsctingaLppmaled  fool?  for  OfWTforiLliet  10  enJiniWe  Ppd  improve  guidance  .’-ud  fools 
1o  seamlessly  integrate  DCs  andCEW  planning  audmeaifion  equities. 

■  Integrate  QCS  elcmenis  nnd  issues  inlo  simile  plannioj  detnmems  fo  eronf injifon  with 
ib:=  USD(P).  USD(ATAL},  aitd 

*  Assess  exisli  ng  nnd  emerginj  business  ayatenis.  1o  improve  sud  i Jifo[iBD.(e  OCS  nnd  CEW 
pErmnlngajid  oxocudkiei  eqdLlea  n  eueedinaLloHvLih  die  US3J|  A'l  K.E.1  aid  tIk-  MllLiary 
Deppbmejiis, 
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Thrf  Under  3«rc|ni7  of  Defense  for  Acquisilfoo,  Technology,  nntl  Logistics  shall; 

■  Coordinate  with  a pprerriaie:  QcpnrinuEnt  iinIT  nnd  Agencies,  Miliiaiy  Services,  Lhe  Joint 
SlntT, .?  n<3  canibojcoiLl  commands  to  determine  ajcqidsitlojicooiiTiuucyQCS  planning 

iLj."  rcquirijni<nit£  in  ULLprdrinzc  with  guidance  pcnsiiiod  "n>  Itiu  20 1 U  u li iJ r u 1 1 : i i ll I 
Defense  RcuEciv.  arJ  reootmwsui  apptogrvsnc  itsoozciiig  ±i  parLofllTe  Defense 
ACgutai  Ifon  Workforce  Pcvtlpjnicnrt  Fund- 

■  Assess  amt  LipifalL'  currLTit  and  enuring  [XX  haisiniiSK  lilizm^i  i.;:>  improve.  and  niLCgraK; 
OC3  nmt  CEW  ptannin^  -r-npabililCiE.  ccniiL&cciu:  wirfo  policy  contained  in  DODD  3020.4^ 
DODJ  J-IvTi.  |  n  nr.J  UGLJI  1 11X1.22  in  dxipcralLixi  wilh  the  Jirinl  KlaJJl  UdDft'&Et}-.  and  die 
M ifitnry  Depnrlmjenls.  Encore  linkage  and  LnrcrppcrabiEKy  1o  j.oin(  planning  and  execution 

£y3bnn±.  Ensure  daTa  oicxirdod  in  contracting  syslEnus  provide  azi  adEuualE  hlsLOricaJ 

record  for scibscqucnt joLnc  capability  aid  farcc-HiiK  analysis arid  planning. 

Tlx  Under  Sceiciary  of  Defense  far  Polity  shall: 

+  Provide  policy  guidance  regarding  ptaimitTg  Gar  a  ecua/acied  support  camponem  rnd  a 
CEW  CCoTtpani.il  L  in  force  plejiningecenaTio  develop  in  col  incoeirKinalTijn  wills  iEie  Juanl 

Slnffand  CJ5 DfPdiR'J. 

»  Identify  capnbility  nrens  oF  hlgji  risk  and  trade  offs,  and  recommend  tapaktliljcE  Ihnt  maiy 

jIlli!  10  bi:  bni'ju;iL  back  (icincrcaicd  in  Ihjeacli^/njHervL'nqgucric  oJliLiry  I'isce  inventory 

or  presided  for  by  (lx  CEW  incool  iinsiiotf  wldLlhe  Jdiru  Sr-aft".  USDfPftR},.and  Director 

of  CaL’E. 

+  I :"i L'._.u i  ate  QC£i  Cl|l  iLirs  into  aCralugi':  plisnniny;  dozczia.  :iU  in  Li>:iciii:ial  ii  'ii  V.  i  ll  i  LliC 

USDfAT&L),  USDfP&Ety  and  Lhe  foir.l  SlufF. 

The  Under  S ecrelnry  of  Defense  for  IhtTionnd  and  Readiness  shall : 

■  inventory  nnd  identify  (lx  critical  civil  service  sii  It  sels  Lliut  may  nnpmcnL  cr  subsiimie  for 

contracted.  Or  military  peraunziEl  in  mntingunzic?;  ircanrilimliifo  witli  Ififi  U^UrP), 
USIXATAL'J,  UEfXCJi  Director -of  CAPEr  and  Llie-  Joinl  Slaff  ParLncr  wiih  the  Joinl  Slnfj" 
To  develop  CCanyXioLnlary  planning  pNKadmo.v,  lo;:!:-,  and  nroi'.'iKL:;  lu  nizl-.L  CEW 
apprcprinwly  interchangeable  mlh  conrraclcd  support  and  military  j>crscnn.cl  for  plnruiins 

pCxpuutiS. 

+  Provide  support  to  force  planning  scenario  development  to  Include  Lnrc.gira.lLng  ond/or 

aonumling  furlbe  CITW. 

*  Develop  a  peoccss  Gar  rcponipg.  and  certifying  CE  W  i  cadins ss  for  critical  -cEvil  service 
cspabililluK  thal  may  a'jgmtinl  or  iriK'tiiii:!!  for  cpntiszlud  or  mililajy  puEn;::na.'J  in 
coralLngencies. 
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My  inr-siu  tE-  tv.Hi  loL.dL  tu  Inhisit  su^ion  imw,  jiJ  iDMjbafiq|Ufitsi]y  oodliytJB  iniik-.iLtcs 
tiu^unlij-  iJiis  metTi^njrHJiirn  in  polity  mid  tlLTOujih  <CcK:rrinr,  orBPUuzitkiijtnQnap^iniilfricIi 
leadership,  education,  persaiHieE,  rod  Ijaeiliiy  £h;inuj.n  and  irtipr&vemeflE.  'T'Jiu  iuih  is  now  — 
while  Ibe  lessons,  leumeil  frccn  recenLopejalEetisarc;  ftesli  —  lo  EnsLiturionalEss  thethiipjws 
j'i C £■  C Ei n i  y  lu  Lull  Li': [111  adJlurjE  !;1i:l1  in  how  «r  view,  pc-E-punt,  and  gil.ui  JarLur-IrdLltd  luil  CEiW' 
support  in  the  conrtiTissnjcy  crrviconinejrt.  T  ask  rliai  you  beep  me  informed  os  progress  on  Ihe 
triLital  initiatives  taUmed  above. 


cc: 

Dcptiiy  Secretary  of  EJefensi 
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APPENDIX  C.  CJCS  MEMORANDUM,  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
SECDEF  MEMORANDUM  ON  STRATEGIC  AND  OPERATIONAL 
PLANNING  FOR  OPERATIONAL  CONTRACT  SUPPORT  AND 
WORKFORCE  MIX 


OFFICE  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 
1>E  JOINT  CHEFS  OF  STAFF 

WASMMUTCN.  D  C 


Reply  ZIP  Code:  DJSM  0330- 1 1 

20318-0300  1  June  2011 

MEMORANDUM  FOR:  DIRECTOR  FOR  MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 
DIRECTOR  FOR  INTELLIGENCE 
DIRECTOR  FOR  OPERATIONS 
DIRECTOR  FOR  LOGISTICS 

DIRECTOR  FOR  STRATEGIC  PLANS  AND  POLICY 
DIRECTOR  FOR  JOINT  FORCE  DEVELOPMENT 
DIRECTOR  FOR  FORCE  STRUCTURE,  RESOURCES, 
AND  ASSESSMENT 


Subject:  Implementation  of  SecDef  Memorandum  on  Strategic  ar.d  Operational 
Planning  for  Operational  Contract  Support  (OCS)  and  Workforce  Mix 


1.  On  24  January  2011,  the  Secretary  of  Defence  directed  hie  staff  and  the 
Chairman  to  focus  attention  on  OCS  as  an  emergent  capability  area  and  to 
undertake  actions  regarding  contract  support  integration,  planning,  and 
resourcing  (Enclosure). 

2.  A  number  of  these  actions  cross  multiple  Joint  Staff  directorates. 
Accordingly,  I  am  assigning  the  Chairman's  tasks  to  Directors  in 
•lead/ support1'  fashion.  The  Director  for  Logistics  (DJ-4)  trill  provide 
coordination,  develop  a  methodology  for  tracking  action  items,  and  consolidate 
semi-annual  reporting  of  progress  to  the  Chairman.  DJ-4  trill  also  continue  to 
represent  the  Chairman's  OCS  equities  in  OSD-level  forums.  Other  J- 
directorate  lead/support  responsibilities  follow: 

a)  Lead:  J-4  Support:  J-l,  J-3,  J-5,  J-8  In  coordination  with  the 
USD(ATScL),  USD(P),  and  USD(P&R),  collaboratively  define  and  develop  the 
process  and  procedures  to  integrate  OCS  and  Civilian  Expeditionary  Workforce 
(CEW)  into  the  joint  forces'  current  operations,  crises  action  planning,  and 
deliberate  planning. 

b)  Lead:  J-3.  Support:  J-4,  J-5,  J-8  Integrate  OCS  and  CEW 
requirements  into  existing  JOPES  to  allow-  for  the  same  level  of  fidelity  in 
planning  and  execution  for  contracted  support  and  CEW  as  for  that  of  our 
Military  forces.  This  includes  such  detail  as  contractor  support  estimates  and 
visibility  of  contractors  accompanying  the  force. 

c)  Lead:  J-5,  Support:  J-3,  J-4,  J-8  Ensure  future  technological  planning 
systems  accommodate  the  same  level  of  fidelity  in  planning  for  contracted 
support  and  CEW'  as  for  that  of  our  Military  forces;  including  such  detail  as 
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contractor  support  estimates  -Mid  visibility  cf  contractors  a  oca  m  ponying  the 
farce. 

d)  Lead:  J-5,  Support:  J-3,  J-4,  J-S  Malre  QC3  a  special  interest  item 
during  I  PR  C’s  ta  ensure  OCS  and  CEW  requirements  are  included  in  concept 
development  and  approval.  Make  OCS  a  special  interest  item  during  IPR  T'z  to 
ensure  final  plan  includes  fidelity  for  contracted  support  and  CEW  equal  to 
that  of  our  Military  forces . 

e)  Lead:  J-4,  Support:  J-3,  J-5,  J-7  Sustain  ongoing  efforts  and  initiate 
n  err  efforts  to  institutionalize  processes,  tools,  and  doctrine  that  facilitate  and 
strengthen  OC5  and  CETV  planning  and,  by  extension,  OCS/CEW  -related 
training  in  Joint  exercises  and  operations.  As  directed,  organize  and  manage 
crosscutting  OC3  and  CEW  reLated  task  forces. 

f)  Lead:  J-4,  Support:  J-l,  J-3,  -J-5,  J-S  In  coordination  with  the 
U£D(AT2sL),  the  Services,  combatant  commands,  and  defense  agencies, 
determine  the  non-acquisirion  commu inity  OCS  capability  reo_uirements  and 
recommend  appropriate  resourcing  required  to  improve  its  pLuming  and 
execution. 

g|  Le  ad:  J-4,  Support:  J-&  In  coordination  with  the  USO(P) ,  UED(AT&L-)f 
and  Dir  (CAPE),  provide  OCS  subjest  matter  expertise  to  force  mix  analysis, 
automatism,  and  planning  initiatives . 

h|  Lead:  J3,  Support:  J-3,  J-4,  J-5  Ir.  coordination  with.  the  USDfP), 
UED(F&E),  USO(C).  Dir  (CAPE),  and  the  Services ,  ensure  that  OCS  and  CEW 
requirements  ore  considered  in  the  Department's  force  planning  scenario 
development  and  joint  force  assessments  and  assess  Service  plans  for  in¬ 
sourcing  military  capabilities  that  may  repres  ent  high  risk  ta  the  warfighter 
consistent  with  budget  and  force  mix  poli^1. 

i)  Lead:  J-3,  Support:  J-4,  J-5  Assess  existing  strategic  and  operational 
guidance,  key  performance  parameters,  and  supporting  automated  tools  for 
opportunities  to  enhance  and  improve  guidonse  and  tods  to  seamlessly 
integrate  OCS  and  CEW  pkuming  into  the  current  execution  systems . 

j)  Lead:  J-5,  Support:  J-3,  J-4  Ensure  future  strategic  and  operational 
guidance,  key  performance  parameters,  and  supporting  automated  tools 
integrate  DCS  and  CEW  pkuming. 

k)  Lead:  J-4,  Support:  J-3,  J-5  In  coordination  with  the  L?3D |P| , 
UED(AT3sL),  and  USO(P3sR),  integrate  OCS  elements  and  issues  into  strategic 
planning  documents. 
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1)  Lead:  J-4,  Support:  J-3,  J-5  In  coordination  -with  the  USD|AT&L|  and 
the  Services,  assess  ezcirtin?:  and  emerging:  :u:  inest  :y:t:n:  to  Laprote  and 
integrate  OCS  and  CEW  planning  and  ercesution  eauities. 

3.  Applicable  dire  eta  rates,  ■whether  in  a  lead  or  supporting  role,  trill  provide 
GO  and.  06  level  paints  of  contact  for  each,  of  these  astious  to  DJ— 1  no  later 
than  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  this  memorandum.  The  Chairman,  will  receive 
on  initial  report  fram  □  J— 1  in  the  Fall  3011  with  subsequent  reports  due  every 
6  months  thereafter. 


For  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  a f  Staff: 


WILLIAM  E.  GORTNEY 
VADH,  UEN 


Director.  Joint  Staff 


Enclosure 
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APPENDIX  D.  DODI  3020.41,  DECEMBER  20,  2011,  ENCLOSURE  4 
(OUSD[AT&L],  2011) 


RESPONSIBILITIES 

1.  USD(AT&L).  The  USD(AT&L)  shall  develop,  coordinate,  establish,  and  oversee  the 
implementation  of  DoD  policy  for  managing  OCS. 

2.  DIRECTOR,  DPAP.  The  Director,  DPAP,  under  the  authority,  direction,  and  control 
of  the  USD(AT&L),  shall: 

a.  Oversee  all  acquisition  and  procurement  policy  matters  including  the 
development  of  DoD  policies  for  contingency  contracting  and  the  coordinated 
development  and  publication  of  contract  prescriptions  and  standardized  contract  clauses 
in  Reference  (e)  and  associated  contracting  officer  guidance  in  Reference  (y).  This 
includes  working  collaboratively  with  OSD  Principal  Staff  Assistants,  CJCS 
representatives,  and  the  DoD  Component  Heads  in  the  development  of  OCS  related 
policies  and  ensuring  that  contracting  equities  are  addressed. 

b.  Develop  contingency  contracting  policy  and  implement  other  OCS  related 
policies  into  DFARS  in  support  of  applicable  contingency  operations. 

c.  Ensure  implementation  by  contracting  officers  and  CORs  of  relevant  laws  and 
policies  in  References  (d),  (e),  and  (y). 

d.  Propose  legislative  initiatives  that  support  accomplishment  of  the  contingency 
contracting  mission. 

e.  Improve  DoD  business  processes  for  contingency  contracting  while  working  in 
conjunction  with  senior  procurement  executives  across  the  DoD.  Assist  other  OSD 
Principal  Staff  Assistants,  CJCS  representatives,  and  DoD  Component  Heads  in  efforts  to 
improve  other  OCS  related  business  processes  by  ensuring  contracting  equities  and 
interrelationships  are  properly  addressed. 

f.  Support  efforts  to  resource  the  OCS  toolset  under  the  lead  of  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Program  Support  (DASD  (PS))  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  3.f.(2)  of  this  enclosure. 
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g.  Coordinate  activities  with  other  Government  agencies  to  provide  unity  of 
effort.  Maintain  an  open,  user-friendly  source  for  reports  and  lessons  learned  and  ensure 
their  coordinated  development  and  publication  through  participation  on  the  FAR  Council. 

h.  As  a  member  of  the  Contracting  Functional  Integrated  Planning  Team, 
collaborate  with  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  to  offer  education  for  all 
contingency  contracting  personnel. 

i.  Participate  in  the  OCS  Functional  Capability  Integration  Board  (FCIB)  to 
facilitate  development  of  standard  joint  OCS  concepts,  policies,  doctrine,  processes, 
plans,  programs,  tools,  reporting,  and  training  to  improve  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

j.  In  concert  with  the  supported  Combatant  Commander,  coordinate  in  advance  of 
execution  Executive  Agency  for  Head  of  Contracting  Activity  requisite  OPLANS, 
CONPLANS,  and  operations,  where  a  lead  service  or  a  Joint  Theater  Support  Contracting 
Command  (JTSCC)  will  be  established. 

3.  DASD  (PS).  The  DASD  (PS),  under  the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
USD(AT&L)  through  the  ASD(L&MR),  is  responsible  for  oversight  and  management  to 
enable  the  orchestration,  integration,  and  synchronization  of  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  acquisitions  for  DoD  contingency  operations,  and  shall: 

a.  Coordinate  policy  relating  to  field  operations  and  contingency  contractor 
personnel  in  forward  areas  and  the  battle-space.  In  cooperation  with  the  Joint  Staff, 
Military  Departments,  and  OSD,  serve  as  the  DoD  focal  point  for  the  community  of 
practice  and  the  community  of  interest  for  efforts  to  improve  OCS  program  management 
and  oversight. 

b.  Co-chair  with  the  Vice  Director,  Directorate  for  Logistics,  Joint  Staff,  (VDJ4) 
the  OCS  FCIB  to  lead  and  coordinate  OCS  with  OSD,  Military  Department,  and  Defense 
Agency  senior  procurement  officers  in  accordance  with  the  OCS  FCIB  Charter 
(Reference  (bj)). 

c.  Ensure  integration  of  joint  OCS  activities  across  other  joint  capability  areas  and 
joint  warfighting  functions. 
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d.  Provide  input  to  the  Logistics  Capability  Portfolio  Manager  and  the  CJCS  in 
the  development  of  capability  priorities;  review  final  capability  priorities;  and  provide 
advice  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  (USD(P))  in  developing  the 
Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (Reference  (bk)  and  defense  planning  and  programming 
guidance,  as  appropriate. 

e.  Serve  as  the  DoD  lead  to: 

(1)  Develop  a  programmatic  approach  for  the  preparation  and  execution 
of  orchestrating,  integrating,  and  synchronizing  acquisitions  for  contingency 
operations. 

(2)  Establish  and  oversee  DoD  policies  for  OCS  program  management  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  combat,  post-combat,  and  other  contingency 
operations  involving  the  Military  Departments,  other  Government  agencies, 
multinational  forces,  and  non-govermnental  organizations,  as  required. 

f.  Improve  DoD  business  practices  for  OCS. 

(1)  In  consultation  with  the  USD(P&R);  the  Director,  DPAP;  and  the 
CJCS,  ensure  a  joint  web-based  contract  visibility  and  contractor  personnel 
accountability  system  (currently  SPOT)  is  designated  and  implemented,  including 
business  rules  for  its  use. 

(2)  Lead  the  effort  to  resource  the  OCS  toolset  providing  improved  OCS 
program  management,  planning,  OCS  preparation  of  the  battlefield,  systems 
support,  and  theater  support  contracts,  contractor  accountability  systems,  and 
automated  contract  process  capabilities,  including  reach  back  from  remote 
locations  to  the  national  defense  contract  base  (e.g.,  hardware  and  software). 

g.  In  consultation  with  the  Heads  of  the  OSD  and  DoD  Components,  provide 
oversight  of  experimentation  efforts  focusing  on  concept  development  for  OCS 
execution. 

h.  Serve  as  the  DoD  lead  for  the  oversight  of  training  and  education  of  non¬ 
acquisition,  non-  contracting  personnel  identified  to  support  OCS  efforts. 

4.  DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY  (DLA).  The  Director,  DLA,  under 
the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the  USD(AT&L),  through  the  ASD(L&MR)  shall, 
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through  the  Joint  Contingency  Acquisition  Support  Office  (JCASO),  provide  enabler 
OCS  support  to  CCDR  OCS  planning  efforts  and  training  events,  and,  when  requested, 
advise,  assist,  and  support  JFC  oversight  of  OCS  operations.  Specifically,  the  Director, 
JCASO,  shall: 

a.  Provide  OCS  planning  support  to  the  CCDR  through  Joint  OCS  Planners 
embedded  within  the  geographic  Combatant  Command  staff.  Maintain  situational 
awareness  of  all  plans  with  significant  OCS  equity  for  the  purposes  of  exercise  support 
and  preparation  for  operational  deployment.  From  JCASO  forward  involvement  in 
exercises  and  operational  deployments,  develop  and  submit  lessons  learned  that  result  in 
improved  best  practices  and  planning. 

b.  When  requested,  assist  the  Joint  Staff  in  support  of  the  Chainnan’s  OCS 
responsibilities  listed  in  paragraph  10  of  this  enclosure. 

c.  Facilitate  improvement  in  OCS  planning  and  execution  through  capture  and 
review  of  joint  OCS  lessons  learned.  In  cooperation  with  United  States  Joint  Forces 
Command  (USJFCOM),  Military  Services,  other  DoD  Components,  and  interagency 
partners,  collect  joint  operations  focused  OCS  lessons  learned  and  best  practices  from 
contingency  operations  and  exercises  to  inform  OCS  policy  and  recommend  doctrine, 
organization,  training,  materiel,  leadership,  personnel,  and  facilities  (DOTmLPF-P) 
solutions. 

d.  Participate  in  joint  exercises,  derive  OCS  best  practices  from  after-action 
reports  and  refine  tactics/techniques/procedures,  deployment  drills,  and  personal  and 
functional  training  (to  include  curriculum  reviews  and  recommendations).  Assist  in  the 
improvement  of  OCS  related  policy,  doctrine,  rules,  tools,  and  processes. 

e.  Provide  the  geographic  CCDRs,  when  requested,  with  deployable  experts  to 
assist  the  CCDR  and  subordinate  JFCs  in  managing  OCS  requirements  in  a  contingency 
environment. 

f.  Practice  continuous  OCS-related  engagement  with  interagency  representatives  and 
multinational  partners,  as  appropriate  and  consistent  with  existing  authorities. 
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g.  Participate  in  the  OCS  FCIB  to  facilitate  development  of  standard  joint  OCS 
concepts,  policies,  doctrine,  processes,  plans,  programs,  tools,  reporting,  and  training  to 
improve  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

5.  DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  CONTRACT  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY  (DCMA).  The 
Director,  DCMA,  under  the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the  USD(AT&L),  through 
the  ASD(Acquisition),  plans  for  and  performs  contingency  contract  administration 
services  in  support  of  the  CJCS  and  CCDRs  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  military 
operations,  consistent  with  DCMA’s  established  responsibilities  and  functions. 

6.  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  INTELLIGENCE  (USD(I)).  The  USD(I), 
as  the  Principal  Staff  Assistant  for  intelligence,  counterintelligence,  and  security  in 
accordance  with  DoDD  5143.01  (Reference  (bl)),  shall: 

a.  Develop,  coordinate,  and  oversee  the  implementation  of  DoD  security 
programs  and  guidance  for  those  contractors  covered  in  DoDI  5220.22  (Reference  (bm)). 

b.  Assist  the  USD(AT&L)  in  determining  appropriate  contract  clauses  for 
intelligence,  counterintelligence,  and  security  requirements. 

c.  Establish  policy  for  contractor  employees  under  the  terms  of  the  applicable 
contracts  that  support  background  investigations  in  compliance  with  subparts  4.1301, 
4.1303,  and  52.204-9  of  Reference  (d). 

d.  Coordinate  security  and  counterintelligence  policy  affecting  contract  linguists 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  Reference  (ab). 

7.  ASD(HA).  The  ASD(HA),  under  the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
USD(P&R),  shall  assist  in  the  development  of  policy  addressing  the  reimbursement  of 
funds  for  qualifying  medical  support  received  by  contingency  contractor  personnel  in 
applicable  contingency  operations. 

8.  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  READINESS 
(DASD(READINESS)).  The  DASD(Readiness)  under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  USD(P&R),  shall  develop  policy  and  set  standards  for  managing  contract 
linguist  capabilities  supporting  the  total  force  to  include  requirements  for  linguists  and 
tracking  linguist  and  role  players  to  ensure  that  force  readiness  and  security  requirements 
are  met. 
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9.  DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  MANAGEMENT  DATA  CENTER  (DMDC).  The  Director, 
DMDC,  under  the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the  USD(P&R),  through  the 
Director,  DoD  Human  Resources  Activity,  shall: 

a.  Serve  as  the  central  repository  of  information  for  all  historical  data  on 
contractor  personnel  who  have  been  issued  CAC  and  are  included  in  SPOT  or  its 
successor,  that  is  to  be  archived. 

b.  Ensure  all  data  elements  of  SPOT  or  its  successor  to  be  archived  are 
USD(P&R)-approved  and  DMDC-system  compatible,  and  ensure  the  repository  is 
protected  at  a  level  commensurate  with  the  sensitivity  of  the  information  contained 
therein. 

10.  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  (COMPTROLLER)  (USD  (C))/CHIEF 
FINANCIAL  OFFICER  (CFO),  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE.  The  USD(C)/CFO 
shall  develop  policy  addressing  the  reimbursement  of  funds  for  qualifying  medical 
support  received  by  contingency  contractor  personnel  in  applicable  contingency 
operations. 

11.  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  DoD  FIELD  ACTIVITIES.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  and  the  Directors  of  the  Defense  Agencies  and  DoD  Field 
Activities  shall  incorporate  this  Instruction  into  applicable  policy,  doctrine,  programming, 
training,  and  operations  and  ensure: 

a.  Assigned  contracting  activities  populate  SPOT  with  the  required  data  in 
accordance  with  Reference  (bb)  and  that  information  has  been  reviewed  for  security  and 
OPSEC  concerns  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3.c(2)(e)  of  Enclosure  2. 

b.  CAAF  meet  all  theater  and/or  JOA  admission  procedures  and  requirements 
prior  to  deploying  to  or  entering  the  theater  or  JOA. 

c.  Contracting  officers  include  in  the  contract: 

(1)  Appropriate  terms  and  conditions  and  clause(s)  in  accordance  with 

subpart  252.225-7040  of  Reference  (e)  and  Reference  (y). 
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(2)  Specific  deployment  and  theater  admission  requirements  according  to 
subpart  252.225-7040  of  Reference  (e),  Reference  (y),  and  the  applicable  CCDR 
websites. 

(3)  Specific  medical  preparation  requirements  according  to  paragraph  3.h. 
of  Enclosure2. 

(4)  The  level  of  protection  to  be  provided  to  contingency  contractor 
personnel  in  accordance  with  paragraph  4.e.  of  Enclosure  2.  Contracting  officers 
shall  follow  the  procedures  on  the  applicable  CCDR  websites  to  obtain  theater- 
specific  requirements. 

(5)  Government-furnished  support  and  equipment  to  be  provided  to 
contractor  personnel  with  prior  coordination  and  approval  of  theater  adjudication 
authorities,  as  referenced  on  the  applicable  CCDR  websites. 

(6)  A  requirement  for  contractor  personnel  to  show  and  have  verified  by 
the  COR,  proof  of  professional  certifications/proficiencies  as  stipulated  in  the 
contract 

d.  Standardized  contract  accountability  financial  and  oversight  processes  are 
developed  and  implemented. 

e.  Requirements  packages  are  completed  to  include  all  required  documentation 
(e.g.,  letter  of  justification,  performance  work  statement,  nominated  COR,  independent 
Government  estimate  (IGE))  are  completed  and  funding  strategies  are  articulated  and 
updated  as  required. 

f.  CORs  are  planned  for,  resourced,  and  sustained  as  necessary  to  ensure  proper 
contract  management  capabilities  are  in  place  and  properly  executed. 

g.  Assigned  contracting  activities  plan  for,  and  ensure  the  contractor  plans  for,  the 
resources  necessary  to  implement  and  sustain  contractor  accountability  in  forward  areas 
through  SPOT  or  its  successor. 

h.  CSIPs  and  CMPs  are  developed  as  directed  by  the  supported  CCDR. 
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i.  The  risk  of  premature  loss  of  mission-essential  OCS  is  assessed  and  the 
mitigation  of  the  loss  of  contingency  contractor  personnel  in  wartime  or  contingency 
operations  who  are  performing  essential  contractor  services  is  properly  planned  for. 

j.  Assigned  contracting  activities  comply  with  theater  business  clearance  and 
contract  administration  delegation  policies  and  processes  when  implemented  by  CCDRs 
to  support  any  phase  of  a  contingency  operation. 

k.  Agency  equities  are  integrated  and  conducted  in  concert  with  the  CCDR’s 
plans  for  OCS  intelligence  of  the  battlefield. 

l.  The  implementation  of  a  certification  of,  and  a  waiver  process  for,  contractor- 
performed  deployment  and  redeployment  processing  in  lieu  of  a  formally  designated 
group,  joint,  or  Military  Department  deployment  center. 

m.  Support  the  effort  to  resource  the  OCS  toolset  under  the  lead  of  the  DASD 
(PS)  pursuant  to  subparagraph  3.h.(2)  of  this  enclosure. 

12.  CJCS.  The  CJCS  shall: 

a.  Where  appropriate,  incorporate  program  management  and  elements  of  this 
Instruction  into  joint  doctrine,  joint  instructions  and  manuals,  joint  training,  joint 
education,  joint  capability  development,  joint  strategic  planning  system  (e.g.,  JOPES), 
and  CCDR  oversight. 

b.  Co-chair  with  theVDJ4  the  OCS  FCIB  to  lead  and  coordinate  OCS  with  OSD, 
Military  Department,  and  Defense  Agency  senior  procurement  officers  in  accordance 
with  Reference  (bj).  Provide  the  OCS  FCIB  with  input  and  awareness  of  the  CJCS 
functions  and  activities  as  defined  in  sections  153  and  155  of  Reference  (k). 

c.  Perform  OCS  related  missions  and  functions  as  outlined  in  the  Joint  Staff 
Manual  5100.01  (Reference  (bn))  and  the  Chairman’s  authorities  as  defined  in  Reference 
(k). 

13.  GEOGRAPHIC  CCDRS  AND  CDRUSSOCOM.  The  geographic  CCDRs  and  the 
CDRUSSOCOM  (when  they  are  the  supported  commander)  shall: 

a.  Plan  and  execute  OCS  program  management,  contract  support  integration,  and 
contractor  management  actions  in  all  applicable  contingency  operations  in  their  AOR. 
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b.  Conduct  integrated  planning  to  determine  and  synchronize  contract  support 
requirements  to  facilitate  OCS  planning  and  contracting  and  contractor  management 
oversight. 

c.  In  coordination  with  the  Services  and  functional  components,  identify  military 
capabilities  shortfalls  in  all  the  joint  warfighting  functions  that  require  contracted 
solutions.  Ensure  these  requirements  are  captured  in  the  appropriate  CCDR,  subordinate 
JFC,  Service  component  and  combat  support  agency  CSIP  or  other  appropriate  section  of 
the  CONPLAN  with  TPFDD,  OPLAN  or  OPORD. 

d.  Require  Service  component  commanders  and  supporting  Defense  Agencies  and 
DoD  Field  Activities  to: 

(1)  Identify  and  incorporate  contract  support  and  operational  acquisition 
requirements  in  supporting  plans  to  OPLANs  and  CONPLANs  with  TPFDD,  and 
to  synchronize  their  supporting  CSIPs,  CMPs,  and  contracted  requirements  and 
execution  plans  within  geographic  CCDR  OPLANs  and  CONPLANs  with 
TPFDD. 

(2)  Review  their  supporting  CSIPs  and  CMPs  and  identify  funding 
strategies  for  particular  contracted  capabilities  identified  to  support  each  OPLAN 
and  CONPLAN. 

(3)  Develop  acquisition-ready  requirements  documents  as  identified  in 
CSIPs  including  Performance  Work  Statements,  IGEs,  task  order  change 
documents,  and  sole  source  justifications. 

(4)  Ensure  CAAF  and  their  equipment  are  incorporated  into  TPFDD 
development  and  deployment  execution  processes  in  accordance  with  Reference 
(s). 

(5)  Ensure  financial  management  policies  and  procedures  are  in  place  in 
accordance  with  DoD  7000. 14-R  (Reference  (bo))  and  applicable  service  specific 
financial  management  implementation  guidance.” 

e.  Develop  and  publish  comprehensive  OCS  plans.  Synchronize  OCS 
requirements  among  all  Service  components  and  Defense  Agencies  and  DoD  Field 
Activities  operating  within  or  in  support  of  their  AORs.  Optimize  operational  unity  of 
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effort  by  analyzing  existing  and  projected  theater  support  and  external  support  contracts 
to  minimize,  reduce,  and  eliminate  redundant  and  overlapping  requirements  and 
contracted  capabilities. 

f.  Ensure  OCS  requirements  for  the  Defense  Agencies,  multinational  partners,  and 
other  Governmental  agencies  are  addressed  and  priorities  of  effort  for  resources  are 
deconflicted  and  synchronized  with  OCS  to  military  forces. 

g.  Ensure  policies  and  procedures  are  in  place  for  reimbursing  Government- 
furnished  support  of  contingency  contractor  personnel,  including  (but  not  limited  to) 
subsistence,  military  air,  intra-theater  lift,  and  medical  treatment,  when  applicable. 

h.  Ensure  CAAF  and  equipment  requirements  (regardless  if  provided  by  the 
Government  or  the  contractor)  in  support  of  an  operation  are  incorporated  into  plan 
TPFDDs. 

i.  Review  Service  component  assessments  of  the  risk  of  premature  loss  of 
essential  contractor  services  and  review  contingency  plans  to  mitigate  potential  premature 
loss  of  essential  contractor  services. 

j.  Establish  and  communicate  to  contracting  officers  theater  and/or  JOA  CAAF 
admission  procedures  and  requirements,  including  country  and  theater  clearance,  waiver 
authority,  immunizations,  required  training  or  equipment,  and  any  restrictions  necessary 
to  ensure  proper  deployment,  visibility,  security,  accountability,  and  redeployment  of 
CAAF  to  their  AORs  and/or  JOAs.  Implement  Reference  (z). 

k.  Coordinate  with  the  Office  of  the  USD(P)  to  ensure  special  area,  country,  and 
theater  personnel  clearance  requirements  are  current  in  accordance  with  Reference  (z), 
and  coordinate  with  affected  agencies  (e.g.,  Intelligence  Community  agencies)  to  ensure 
that  entry  requirements  do  not  impact  mission  accomplishment. 

l.  Determine  and  distribute  specific  theater  OCS  organizational  guidance  in  plans, 
to  include  command,  control,  and  coordination,  and  HCA  relationships. 

m.  Develop  and  distribute  AOR/JOA-wide  contractor  management  requirements, 
directives,  and  procedures  into  a  separate  contractor  management  plan  as  an  annex  or  the 
appropriate  section  of  the  appropriate  plan. 
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n.  Establish,  staff,  and  execute  appropriate  OCS-related  boards,  centers,  and 
working  groups. 

o.  Integrate  OCS  into  mission  rehearsals  and  training  exercises. 

p.  When  contracts  are  being  or  will  be  executed  in  an  AOR/JOA,  designate  and 
identify  the  organization  responsible  for  managing  and  prescribing  processes  to: 

(1)  Establish  procedures  and  assign  authorities  for  adjudicating  requests 
for  provision  of  Government-furnished  equipment  and  services  to  contractors 
when  such  support  is  operationally  required.  This  should  include  procedures  for 
communicating  approval  to  the  requiring  activity  and  the  contracting  officer  for 
incorporation  into  contracts. 

(2)  Authorize  trained  and  qualified  contractor  personnel  to  carry  weapons 
for  personal  protection  not  related  to  the  performance  of  contract-specific  duties. 

(3)  Establish  procedures  for,  including  coordination  of,  inter-theater 
strategic  movements  and  intra-theater  operational  and  tactical  movements  of 
contractor  personnel  and  equipment. 

(4)  Collect  information  on  and  refer  to  the  appropriate  Government 
agency  offenses,  arrests,  and  incidents  of  alleged  misconduct  committed  by 
contractor  personnel  on  or  off-duty. 

(5)  Collect  and  maintain  information  relating  to  CAAF  and  selected  non 
CAAF  kidnappings,  injuries,  and  deaths. 

(6)  Identify  the  minimum  standards  for  conducting  and  processing 
background  checks,  and  for  issuing  access  badges  to  HN,  LN,  and  TCN  personnel 
employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  Government-awarded  contracts. 

(7)  Remove  CAAF  from  the  designated  operational  area  who  do  not  meet 
medical  deployment  standards,  whose  contract  period  of  perfonnance  has  expired, 
or  who  are  noncompliant  with  contract  requirements. 

(8)  Designate  additional  contractor  personnel  not  otherwise  covered  by 
personnel  recovery  policy  for  personnel  recovery  support  in  accordance  with 
Reference  (av). 
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(9)  Ensure  that  contract  oversight  plans  are  developed,  and  that  adequate 
personnel  to  assist  in  contract  administration  are  identified  and  requested,  in  either 
a  separate  contractor  management  plan  as  an  annex  of  plans  and  orders  and/or 
within  appropriate  parts  of  plans  and  orders. 

(10)  Develop  a  security  plan  for  the  protection  of  contingency  contractor 
personnel  according  to  paragraph  4.e.  of  Enclosure  2. 

(11)  Develop  and  implement  theater  business  clearance  and,  if  required 
Contract  Administration  Delegation  policies  and  procedures  to  ensure  visibility  of 
and  a  level  of  control  over  systems  support  and  external  support  contracts 
providing  or  delivering  contracted  support  in  contingency  operations. 

q.  Enforce  the  individual  arming  policy  and  use  of  private  security  contractors  in 
accordance  with  Reference  (aq)  and  DoDD  5210.56  (Reference  (bp)). 

r.  Establish  a  process  for  reviewing  exceptions  to  medical  standards  (waivers)  for 
the  conditions  in  section  11  of  Enclosure  3,  including  a  mechanism  to  track  and  archive 
all  approved  and  denied  waivers  and  the  medical  conditions  requiring  waiver. 
Additionally,  serve  as  the  final  appro val/disapproval  authority  for  all  exceptions  to  this 
policy,  except  in  special  operations  where  the  TSOC  commander  has  the  final  approval  or 
disapproval  authority. 

s.  Establish  mechanisms  for  ensuring  contractors  are  required  to  report  offenses 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  or  against  contractor  personnel  to  appropriate 
investigative  authorities. 

t.  Assign  responsibility  for  providing  victim  and  witness  protection  and  assistance 
to  contractor  personnel  in  connection  with  alleged  offenses. 

u.  Ensure  applicable  predeployment,  deployment,  in-theater  management,  and 
redeployment  guidance  and  procedures  are  readily  available  and  accessible  by  planners, 
requiring  activities,  contracting  officers,  contractors,  contractor  personnel  and  other 
interested  parties  on  a  webpage,  and  related  considerations  and  requirements  are 
integrated  into  contracts  through  contract  tenns,  consistent  with  security  considerations 
and  requirements. 
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v.  Ensure  OCS  preparation  of  the  battlefield  is  vetted  with  intelligence  agencies 
when  appropriate. 

w.  Integrate  OCS  planning  with  operational  planning  across  all  primary  and 
special  staff  sections. 

14.  FUNCTIONAL  CCDRS,  EXCEPT  CDRUSJFCOM  WHEN  A  SUPPORTED  CCDR. 
The  functional  CCDRs  utilizing  OCS  shall  ensure  their  Commands  follow  the  procedures 
in  this  Instruction  and  applicable  operational-specific  guidance  provided  by  the  supported 
geographic  CCDR. 
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APPENDIX  E.  OCS  ANALYST  AND  PLANNER  SKILL  SETS  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  (FROM  JOINT  STAFF  J4,  2012) 


Analyst  and  planner  skills  are  very  similar.  Any  differences  are  related  to  the  level  of 
subject  matter  expertise  and  experience  in  either  planning  or  acquisition.  The  OCS 
analyst  must  possess  significant  contracting  expertise  and  be  conversant  and 
knowledgeable  in  operations  and  planning.  The  OCS  planner  must  possess  extensive 
knowledge  and  experience  in  operations  and  planning  and  be  a  functional  subject  matter 
expert  in  logistics,  communications,  engineering,  or  some  other  field.  The  mutual  skill  set 
for  both  planner  and  analyst  includes  knowledge  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Planning 

•  Acquisition1 

•  Logistics  (or  other  Joint  Capability  Area) 

•  Operations 

Responsibilities  of  the  OCS  analyst  and  planner  are  shared  and  accomplished  by  OCS 
supervisory  and  non-supervisory  analysts  and  planners  alike.  This  further  illustrates  the 
great  variety  of  tasks  that  OCS  personnel  are  required  to  accomplish  on  a  daily  basis. 
Where  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  OCS  personnel  within  a  headquarters,  none  of  these 
responsibilities  are  being  accomplished.  In  such  situations,  ad  hoc  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  meet  OCS  requirements.  Those  arrangements  usually  include  personnel  that  have 
no  previous  experience  with  either  OCS  or  contracting. 

Analysts  and  planners  alike  must  be  ready  to  take  on  the  following  responsibilities: 

•  Act  as  single  command  point  of  contact  for  OCS  within  the  supported  activity. 

•  Develop  and  update  OCS-related  command  guidance,  instructions,  and  policy. 

•  Adjudicate  contract  support  among  Service  components  when  planning  and 
conducting  active  operations  to  ensure  a  fair  share  of  available  contracting 
capability. 

•  Manage  and  develop  agendas  for  periodic  command  logistics  procurement 
support  boards 

(CLPSB). 

•  Access  and  use  information  contained  in  the  SPOT  system,  and  be  able  to  train 
others  in  the  use  of  that  system. 

•  Manage  and  conduct  periodic  OCS-related  working  group  meetings  to  coordinate 
CLPSB  issues,  and  provide  input  to  the  periodic  command  CLPSB. 


1  OCS  does  not  require  acquisition  certification,  but  some  level  of  acquisition  knowledge  is 
recommended  in  all  OCS-  related  positions.  Basic  acquisition  knowledge  because  the  OCS  planner  may  at 
times  advise  supported  commands  and  staffs  on  how  to  best  close  an  operational  gap  or  implement  a  course 
of  action  with  a  contracting  solution. 
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•  Participate  in  component  joint  acquisition  review  boards  (JARBs)  as  an  observer 
and  subject  matter  expert. 

•  Maintain  the  common  operating  picture  of  contracting  activity  within  the  staff, 
component,  interagency,  international  organization,  and  non-governmental 
organization  areas  of  responsibility. 

•  Assist  offices  of  security  cooperation  and  security  cooperation  office  defense 
attaches  (SCO/DAT)  in  the  development  of  contract  requirements  and  the  tasking 
of  contracting  support  activities  to  meet  those  requirements. 

•  Ensure  OCS  is  included  in  headquarters  and  component  exercise  scenarios  and 
story  lines,  and  document  exercise  mission  scenario  events. 

•  Provide  OCS-related  training  and  staff  assistance  (statements  of  work, 
independent  cost  estimates,  etc.)  to  HQ  staff  and  components. 

•  Engage  with  JCASO  for  additional  technical  and  operational  support  to 
potentially  stand  up  the  JTSCC  or  lead  Service  for  contracting. 

•  Represent  CCDR  in  Joint  Staff  J4,  OSD  (DPAP  and  [DASD  (PS)],  and 
interagency  OCS-  related  coordination  and  forums. 

•  Coordinate  with  Department  of  State  representatives  to  mitigate  contracting  issues 
that  involve  embassy  support  of  DoD  personnel  and  DoD  programs. 

•  Coordinate  with  all  CCMD  HQ  staff  to  assist  in  the  review  and  analysis  of 
CONPLANs,  OPORDs,  etc.,  and  to  evaluate  contract  solutions  for  force  structure 
shortfalls  in  operational  planning. 

•  Coordinate  with  interagency  command  representatives  on  support  requirements. 

•  Capture  and  document  OCS  lessons  learned. 

•  Document  OCS  in  OPORDs,  EXORDs,  CONPLANs,  and  OPLAN  Annex  Ws. 

•  Monitor  command  use  of  SPOT,  The  Officer  Projection  Specialty  System 
(TOPSS),  and  JAMMS.  Act  as  the  command’s  SPOT  program  point  of  contact  for 
coordination  of  database  parameters,  program  report  fonnats,  and  similar 
programmatic  issues. 

•  Provide  subject-matter  expertise  to  the  Joint  Staff  and  OSD  concerning  OCS- 
related  issues. 

•  Assist  with  periodic  CCMD  contracting  conferences,  including  facility  selection, 
agenda  preparation,  announcement  preparation,  guest  speaker  coordination, 
attendee  management,  conduct,  documentation  of  lessons  learned,  and  post¬ 
conference  activities. 

•  Attend  and  participate  in  periodic  plans,  security  cooperation,  and  exercise 
conferences  as  participant  and  presenter. 

•  Maintain  contractor  theater  entrance  requirements  for  the  command. 

•  Participate  in  operational  planning  team  meetings. 

•  Monitor  and  provide  OCS-related  audit  review  and  GAO  and  DoD  Inspector 
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General  assistance. 

•  Attend  (as  participant  and  presenter)  JCS  OCS  conferences,  community  of 
interest  meetings,  and  JCS  J4  OCS  meetings  and  conference  calls. 

•  Participate  in  daily  command  update  briefings. 

•  Conduct  component  and  component  contracting  support  activity  coordination  and 
staff  visits. 

•  Research,  interpret,  and  analyze  applicable  federal  and  DoD  acquisition 
regulations  as  staff  SME. 

•  Coordinate  with  the  J3  requests  to  use  private  security  contractor  support  with  the 
appropriate  command  operations  and  legal  staffs,  and  monitor  approval  process 
for  use  of  private  security  companies  and  private  security  company  personnel  by 
DoD  activities  in  the  AOR. 

•  Coordinate  with  DCMA  for  contract  administration  support  when  necessary. 

•  Understand,  and  in  some  cases  coordinate,  the  use  of  acquisition  cross-Service 
agreements  as  an  alternative  to  contracting. 

•  Monitor  ongoing  humanitarian  assistance  construction  project  coordination 
involving  the  engineer  and  logistics  staff  activities,  and  assist  with  the  designation 
of  component  support  for  projects  and  compliance  with  completion  schedule. 

•  Develop  and  synchronizes  OCS  objectives,  scenarios  and  events  to  train 
personnel  to  combat  readiness  standards  and  to  test  new  concepts  in  an  exercise 
environment. 

•  Remain  knowledgeable  of  the  chain  of  command  from  the  National  Command 
Authorities  to  the  individual  Military  Service  headquarters  and  to  the  unified 
commands,  including  the  primary  missions  and  responsibilities  of  the  combatant 
commands. 

•  Understand  joint  plan  development  and  the  review  cycle,  including  component 
supporting  plan  development,  CCDRplan  development,  and  JCS  review  and 
approval. 

•  Develop  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  OCS  policies,  directives,  doctrine,  laws  and 
the  ability  to  apply  them  in  an  operational  setting. 

•  Understand  military  campaign  planning  and  execution  as  it  passes  through 
progressive  stages  of  operations. 

The  following  are  among  the  general  OCS  analyst  and  planner  skills,  knowledge,  and 
experience  requirements: 

•  Knowledge  of  sources  and  means  to  resolve  problems 

•  Skill  in  personal  relations 

•  Skill  in  contract  support  integration  and  contractor  management  in  operations 

•  Leadership  experience  initiating  needed  programs  or  analysis 
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•  Ability  to  originate  new  ideas,  projects,  studies,  and  methodologies 

•  Ability  to  execute  projects  or  studies  within  established  financial  and  time 
constraints 

•  Ability  to  develop  and  utilize  appropriate  data  collection  techniques 

•  Ability  to  apply  analytical  tools  to  solve  complex,  real-world  problems 

•  Knowledge  of  cost  and  economic  analysis  principles,  techniques,  and  practices 

•  Ability  to  communicate  well,  both  orally  and  in  writing 

•  Ability  to  plan  and  organize  work 

•  Ability  to  gather,  analyze,  organize,  and  present  data  and  supporting  analysis 

•  Ability  to  lead  and  organize  special  study  teams  and  task  forces  with  members 
from  different  organizations  and  commands 

•  Ability  to  identify  problems  and  develop  innovative  solutions 

•  Ability  to  develop,  prepare,  coordinate,  staff,  and  implement  policies,  procedures, 
programs,  and  directives 

•  Knowledge  of  regulatory  requirements,  policies,  and  special  procedures 

•  Ability  to  independently  draft  military  messages,  warning  and  execute  orders, 
fragmentary  orders,  command  policy  letters  and  executive  level  correspondence. 
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APPENDIX  F.  OCS  COMPETENCY  MODEL  (JOINT  STAFF  J4, 
2012) 


OCS  Competency  Model 

Core  Competency 

Competencies  are  denned  in  a  way  that  is  appropriate  for  the  expectations  of  the  position  and  the 
work  environment.  This  core  competency  model  identifies  behaviors  and  skills  the  workforce  must 
demonstrate  to  earn*  oat  the  mission  and  goals  of  the  organization  to  w  hich  he  or  she  is  assigned 
The  descriptions  that  follow  are  general  and  allow  for  flexibility  in  how  criteria  are  applied. 

OCS  core  competency.  Orchestrate  and  synchronize  provision  of  integrated  contract  support  and 
management  of  the  contractor  personnel  providing  that  support  to  the  join  force  in  a  designated 
operational  area. 

OCS  strategic  (national  level)  competencies: 

•  Instirurional  mission  support— capacity  development  (OSD.  Joint  Staff) 

■  Develop  strategy  and  guidance  for  OCS  (includes  governance  and  reporting). 

-  Develop  policy  and  performance  measures  for  OCS  program  management  that  enable 
the  timely  achievement  of  OCS  mission  objectives  at  all  echelons. 

■  Develop  DOTMLPF  solutions  for  OCS. 

■  Integrate  OCS  in  training  exercises  across  joint  functions  and  with  joint  and  mission 
partners. 

■  Provide  oversight  and  resources  to  facilitate  execution  at  lower  levels. 

•  Provide  metrics  that  enable  visibility  and  accountability;  promote  issue  resolution  and 
OCS  process  improvement. 

•  Collect  OCS  lessons  learned  and  redeployment  (Phase  V)  lessons  learned. 

•  Strategic  (theater)— OCS  through  range  of  military  operations 

■  Provide  operational  support— mission  resources  and  capabilities. 

•  Develop  OCS  plans  (Annex  Ws.  CSIPs.  CMPs.  CMIWG.  etc). 

■  Facilitate  whole-of-govemment  (U’oG)  and  multinational  (MN)  collaboration  and 
cooperation. 

■  Support  OCS  CCDR  Logistics  Procurement  Board  (CLPSB). 

■  Provide  OCS  oversight  and  integration. 

■  Provide  contracted  Sim  pen  by  performing  five  tasks;  planning,  requirements 
determination,  contractin’  development  and  execution,  and  coc tract  doseour. 

■  Participate  in  and  support  exercises. 

•  Operational  support  (CJTF  commander,  command) 

•  Prepare  and  publish  orders  (e  g.  OPORD  and  FRAGOs). 

■  Assist  with  WoG  and  MS'  coordination 
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■  Manage  and  defne  set  requirements  (bead  of  requirements  definition]. 

■  Support  the  Joint  Acquisition  Review  B&ard  PARE). 

*  Contract  integration  (WQG.  MN  coordination) 

*  Contingency  contracting  (head  of contingency  contracting,  oi  HCCj 

*  Jo  Lai  Co  nrractng  S  ijp-p-c-rl  Board  (JC  5E) . 

Oj’EHATioHftL  Contract  Support  T a  sk  s 

To  validate  tie  still  sets  and  core  competencies  noted  above,  the  following  OCS  key  support 
tasks  are  provided.  These  lasts  are  derived  Sou  the  Joint  Ra  c  oir  am  ants  Oversight  Council 
(JE.OJi-n pp  so v a d  OCS  JnrJai  Cap sb i \i ties  Da: ltm e n t  (IGD)  (19  Inly  2011): 

*  h\  jpmzre  OCS  in :  a  ap  vratlom .  0  C  S  must  be  Ent  a  gral  e  d  with  mis  si o  21  p  lannin  g 
deployment,  esecuton,  and  command  decisions,  OCS  delivers  strategic.  operational,  and 
tactical  outcomes  that,  when  responsive  Id  contingency  lottla  rhythms.  provide 
commanders  .flexible  options  id  include  non-military  feme  capabilities  and  achieve 
operational  outcomes. 

*  JAsrjfiiaDAfli'irtf  CCS.  DCS  must  he  integrated  with  I>aD  processes  and  staff  functions, 
CCS  UJTLs  should  drive  reporting.  force  development,  and  resourcing  for  this  core  IM3 
capability'.  Renliness  reporting  for  QCS  capabilities  tvili  improve  lie  understanding  and 
application  of  ibis  cap  ability  in  tra  ir-ir-g  and  re  non  ge  nry  opera  rions . 

*  Sintfibr  OCS.  Tie  total  force  min  is  driven  by  strategic  planning,  tut  reined  by  operational 
requirements.  Developing  and  main!  airing  CCS  capabOides  at  all  levels  includes  recruiting 
and  retammg  persoccal  (e.g,  contracting  sincere,  OCS  planners,  requirements  devedcpers, 
and  OQRs)  who  perfonn  tie  funutocol  ioles  of  OCS,  including  aUtasts  for  instituhocnj 
rapacity  building.  amrract  support  integration.  rapid  deployment,  combo  1  system  Lore  nation, 
and  contractor  mnnieamani.  These  personnel  must  then  be  trained  1o  ptofidancv 
(individually  and  collectively),  developed,  and  deployed  lo  support  operations. 

»  Flarrjbr  OCS.  OCS  planning  continues  to  evolve,  tul  Li  is  a  Inst  pursued  by  a  ccahtionof  the 
willing.  OCS  Is  not  programmed,  resourced,  nor  integrated  sufncently  os  a  core  capability. 
OCS  must  be  integrated  across  staff  fonctions  for  phase  0  during  contingency  and  crisis 
action  planning.  OCS  planning  requires  consideration  of  roles  and  coordination  between  the 
Services'  and  partner  contracting  organizations,  deployment  and  in-theurer  cocmctcr 
support  contract  oversight,  entrance  and  e?dt  processing  and  procedures,  and  reporting. 

»  monitor  OCS.  Personnel,  processes,  and  loo  Is  should  provide  battle-spare  a  tv  are  ness  of 
OCS  Eolations  (be..  contracts)  as  tvb! 1  as  capacity  for  generating  solutions  (rules,  tools, 
and  processes).  Efforts  lo  monitor  OCS  should  also  saiisfr  legal  and  regulatory 
requirements  associated  with  visibility  and  acco  uni  ability  of  contracted  solutions. 

*  Lead  OCS.  Leading  OCS  is  a  junction  of  command  II  may  involve  the  JPC's  J4  staff  as 
lead  or  designation  of  1  Lead  S entice  for  contracting  to  foster  coordination  and 
collaboration  among  various  organisations  (including  organizations  external  to  the  theater). 
This  task  requires  dennirion  of  a  theater  acquisition  strategy  that  includes  OCS  objectives 
in  support  of  mission  requirements  and  performance  measures  to  guide  suture  decisions. 
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DCS  leadership  mast  assess  and  advise  ite  CCDSs  on  risk,  n^jpoitunily,  resources, 
icoimun:  cation.  ozositiED,  snprovemed.  and  issues  among  multiple  JOAs. 

*  Integrais  f c.'jfrof  r  ziyjpsri.  Integrating  common  contract  support  regains 

amnenessofOCS  capabilities.  limitations,  zndn  strict  cns  among  partner  organizations 
to  pndnde  competition  tetoeen  requimig  activrtiES.  leverugE  economies  of  scale, 
minimize  redundancy.  and  improve  Effectiveness.  His  Iasi  capitalizes  on  best-of-ined 
sohtioas  and  promotes  unity  of  effcrl  among  partners. 

«  CcfiJncz  canting mry  comraci  cstaf'f  srct?,1!  ranine,  inquiring  activities  and 

contractmg  oSces  mnstbE  involved  in  Cue  conduct  of  CCAS .  Regslring  a  dairies  must 
Emmie  soffidEBt  assigned  and  trained  personnel  (it,  C ORs  and  receiving  ofzcials)  are 
available  to  as  si  si  it  contra  d  oversight.  Tbe  JFC  and  Service  component  commands  aiE 
responsible  1c  censuring  adeoautE  contact  adzEimstruioD  is  available  to  meet  operational 
iKprijemeiils.  Under  certain.  circumstances,  this  cay  include  e  stab  lisfcmentof  a  tbe  a  car- 
wide  contract  administration.  (TWCA)  process  to  implement  optimal  CCAS  solutions  at 
the  contract  Level,  formally  define  ±e  rales  of  key  TWCA  CCAS  players,  and  srardardize 
reporting  azid  oversight. 

*  Develop  Taqnmments package.  Destine  Died  ode  coordinaton  of  requirements  packages 
iannbs  a  non-standard  manual  practice  tfcat  is  nol  heII  defiled,  understood,  or 
implemented  Lack  of  proncieacy  causes  delays  azid  errors  id  generating  cculraaed  support 
to  meet  operational  regzirements.  Requiring  activities  must  Tr-iimin  proficiency  b 
genezzfzig  acquisition-ready  packages.  Ad  hoc  requirements  mud  ire  rapidly  coordinated  to 
Enable  integration  of  common  contract  solutions  nod  delivery  b  a  timely  manner. 

*  Manage  contactors.  Management  of  contractor  personnel  and  equipment  is  a  major  cask 
tfcat  requires  significant  coordination  am  eng  multiple  stafis  and  orginizziicos.  A  key 
challenge  is  its  Lid  of  a  single  primary  or  special  soft  officer  ja=pczisib]e  to  Laid  CM 
piaciiiiLE:  and  integration  Such  responsibilities  doss  all  primary  and  special  staff 
fundi  coni  lanes.  Contractor  management  sut-tasks  include  verifying  cleuances. 
coordinating  deployments,  maintaining  contractor  a  ccoum  ability,  establishing  base 
access  azid  security  controls  (nmendy  not  standardized  across  geographic  Icczti cos), 
providing  force  protection,  c ooidmarki g  mov  emeDt  ca ntral,  pia siding  government- 
fimusbetiscpporl  (C-FS)r  esiatlishing  standards  and  procedure  5  rhal  ensue  contractor 
discipline.  defining  rales  for  tbe  use  of  force,  investigating  incidents  involving 
contractors,  disciplining  contractors,  and  cozuroHinggovemmenl-rumisbed  equipment 
and  codracwr-aciquired  govemmenUmmed  material 
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APPENDIX  G.  LIST  OF  INTERVIEWEES 


1.  Adams,  Douglas  L.,  Command  Sergeant  Major,  U.S.  Army 

Date:  28  Sep  2012  Location:  Ft.  Shafter,  Hawaii 

Command  Sergeant  Major,  413th  CSB,  Present 

2.  Acquisition,  Logistics  &  Technology  -  Integration  Office  Staff,  USA  CASCOM 

Date:  29  Jun  2012  Location:  Ft  Lee,  Virginia 

3.  Bass,  Joseph  L.,  Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army 

Date:  3  Aug  2012  Location:  Washington  DC 

Commander,  Expeditionary  Contracting  Command,  Aug  201 1  -  Apr  2012 

Commander,  408th  CSB,  Jun  2007  -  Jun  2008 

Deputy  Commander,  ICO  /  PARC-I  (OIF),  Mar  2007  -  Jun  2007 

4.  Blake,  Casey  D.,  Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Date:  1 1  Sep  2012  Location:  VTC,  NPS 

Senior  Contracting  Official  -  Afghanistan,  Apr  201 1  -  May  2012 

5.  Brown,  R.  Mark,  Major  General,  U.S.  Army 

Date:  4  Oct  2012  Location:  VTC,  NPS 

Commander,  C-JTSCC,  Present 

6.  Cottrell,  Daniel  T.,  Colonel,  U.S.  Army  (Retired) 

Date:  30  Jul  2012  Location:  Redstone  Arsenal,  AL 

Senior  Contracting  Official  -  Afghanistan,  May  2009  -  Jun  2010 

7.  Defense  Procurement  and  Acquisition  Policy  -  Contingency  Contracting  Staff 

Date:  2  Aug  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C. 

8.  Dussault,  Kathleen  M.,  Rear  Admiral  (Upper  Half),  U.S.  Navy 

Date:  25  Jun  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C. 

Commander,  Task  Force  2010,  Mar  2009  -  Aug  2009 
Commander,  JCC-I/A,  Jan  2008  -  Feb  2009 

9.  Ginman,  Richard  T., 

Date:  3  Aug  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C. 

Director,  Defense  Procurement  and  Acquisition  Policy,  Present 

10.  Harrison,  Theodore  C.,  Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Anny 

Date:  30  Jul  2012  Location:  Redstone  Arsenal,  AL 

Commander,  U.S.  Army  Expeditionary  Contracting  Command,  Present 
Chief  of  Staff,  JCC-I/A,  Feb  2005  -  Feb  2006 
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1 1 .  Henke,  Robert  J. 

Date:  2  Jul  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C. 

Commissioner,  Commission  On  Wartime  Contracting,  2008  -  201 1 

12.  Installation  Directorate,  Contracting  Division  (A7K)  Staff,  Pacific  Air  Forces 

Date:  27  Sep  2012  Location:  JB  Pearl  Harbor/Hickam,  Hawaii 

13.  Joint  Contingency  Acquisition  Support  Office  Staff,  Defense  Logistics  Agency 

Date:  27  Jun  2012  Location:  Ft  Belvoir,  VA 


14.  Kalathas,  Nicholas  T.,Rear  Admiral  (Lower  Half),  U.S.  Navy 

Date:  28  Jun  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C. 

Commander,  JCC-  I/A,  Mar  201 1  -  Feb  2012 

15.  Lyons,  Stephen  R.,  Major  General,  U.S  Army 

Date:  4  Sep  2012  Location:  VTC  -  NPS 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  -  ISAF  J4,  Oct  2009  -  Apr  2011 

16.  MacLaren,  Ron  J.,  Rear  Admiral  (Lower  Half),  U.S  Navy 

Date:  27  Jun  2012  Location:  Ft.  Belvoir,  Virginia 

Director,  JCASO,  Mar  2010  -  Present 

17.  Masiello,  Wendy  M.,  Major  General  U.S  Air  Force 

Date:  20  Jul  2012  Location:  Phone-NPS 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Contracting,  Office  of  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Acquisition 

PARC-I/A,  Jul  2005  -  Jan  2006 

18.  McLeod,  Mark  M.,  Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Date:  27  Sep  2012  Location:  Camp  Smith,  Hawaii 

Director,  USPACOM  J4,  Jun  2012  -  Present 

19.  McMaster,  Herbert  R.,  Major  General,  U.S.  Anny 

Date:  31  Aug  2012  Location:  Phone-NPS 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Maneuver  Center  of  Excellence, 

Present 

Commander,  CJITF-Shafafiyat,  ISAF  Jul  2010  -  Mar  2012 

Regimental  Commander,  3d  Annored  Cavalry  Regiment,  May  2004  -  Jun 

2006 

20.  Motsek,  Gary  J. 

Date:  13  Sep  2012  Location:  VTC-NPS 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Of  Defense  -  Program  Support,  Present 
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21.  Newell,  Peter  A.,  Colonel,  U.S.  Army 

Date:  7  Sep  2012  Location:  VTC-NPS 

Director,  Rapid  Equipping  Force,  Present 

Commander,  4th  Brigade,  1st  Armored  Division,  Jun  2008  -  Jul  2010 

22.  Nichols,  Camille  M.,  Major  General,  U.S.  Army 

Date:  5  Sep  2012  Location:  VTC-NPS 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Contracting  Command,  Present 
Commander,  JCC-I/A,  Dec  2009  -  Mar  2011 
Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Expeditionary  Contracting 
Command,  Jan  2008  -  Dec  2009 

23.  Operational  Contract  Support  and  Services  Division,  Joint  Staff  J4 

Date:  31  Jul  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C. 

24.  Pasquarette,  James  F.,  Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Anny 

Date:  3  Aug  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C. 

Deputy  Commanding  General,  4th  Infantry  Division,  Oct  2010  -  Oct  2011 

25.  Petraeus,  David  H.,  General,  U.S.  Army  (Retired) 

Date:  1  Aug  2012  Location:  Langley,  VA 

Commander,  ISAF,  Jul  2010  -  Jul  201 1 
Commander,  USCENTCOM,  Oct  2008  -  Jul  2010 
Commander,  MNF-I,  Feb  2007  -  Oct  2008 
Commander,  MNSTC-I,  May  2004  -  Sep  2005 
Commander,  101st  Airborne  Division,  Mar  2003  -  Feb  2004 

26.  Phillips,  William  N.,  Lieutenant  General,  U.S  Anny 

Interview  Date:  26  Jun  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C. 

MILDEP  /  Director,  Army  Acquisition  Corps,  ASA- ALT,  Present 
Commander,  JCC-I/A,  Feb  2009  -  Jan  2010 

27.  Richardson,  Renee  M.,  Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Date:  27  Sep  2012  Location:  JB  Pearl  Harbor/Hickam,  HI 

A7K,  Pacific  Air  Forces,  Present 

28.  Rogers,  Tommie  W.,  Chief  Master  Sergeant,  U.S  Air  Force 

Date:  27  Sep  2012  Location:  JB  Pearl  Harbor/Hickam,  HI 

Senior  Enlisted  Advisor,  A7K,  Pacific  Air  Forces,  Present 

29.  Schinasi,  Katherine 

Date:  2  Jul  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C 

Commissioner,  Commission  on  Wartime  Contracting,  2010-2011 
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30.  Scott,  Darryl  A.,  Major  General,  U.S.  Air  Force  (Retired) 

Date:  26  Jun  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C. 

Commander,  JCC-I/A,  Jan  2006  -  Jan  2008 

31.  Shofner,  Robert,  Colonel,  U.S  Air  Force  (Retired) 

Date:  5  Oct  2012  Location:  VTC-NPS 

Chief  of  Operations  -  J3,  JCC-I/A,  Aug  2008  -  May  2009 

32.  Simpson,  James  E.,  Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army 

Date:  3  Aug  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C. 

Senior  Contracting  Official  -  Iraq,  Apr  201 1  -  Feb  2012 

33.  Spoehr,  Thomas  W.,  Major  General,  U.S  Army 

Date:  31  Jul  2012  Location:  Washington  D.C. 

Deputy  Commanding  General,  USF-I,  Jul  201 1  -  Dec  2011 

34.  Urias,  John  M.,  Major  General,  U.S.  Army  (Retired) 

Date:  21  Sep  2012  Location:  VTC-NPS 

Commander,  JCC-I/A,  Jan  2005  -  Jan  2006 

35.  USPACOM  J46  Staff  -  Operational  Contracting  Support, 

Date:  26  Sep  2012  Location:  Camp  Smith,  HI 

36.  Vollmecke,  Kirk  F.,  Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army 

Date:  3  Jul  2012  Location:  Fort  Sam  Houston,  TX 

Commander,  Mission  and  Installation  Contracting  Command,  Present 
Director  for  Contracting,  ASA  -  ALT,  Aug  2010  -  Mar  2012 
Commander,  DCMA  Iraq/Afghanistan,  Jun  2007  -  Jun  2008 

37.  Westermeyer,  Roger  H.,  Colonel,  U.S  Air  Force 

Date:  30  Aug  2012  Location:  Phone -NPS 

PARC-I,  Jun  2008  -  Jun  2009 

38.  Willey,  Jeffery  D.,  Colonel,  U.S.  Anny  (Retired) 

Date:  28  Aug  2012  Location:  Phone -NPS 

PARC-A,  May  2008  -  May  2009 

39.  Zybura,  Martin  A.,  Colonel,  U.S.  Army 

Date:  28  Sep  2012  Location:  Ft.  Shafter,  HI 

Commander,  413th  CSB,  Present 

40.  413th  CSB  Staff,  U.S.  Army  Expeditionary  Contracting  Command 

Date:  28  Sep  2012  Location:  Ft.  Shafter,  HI 
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APPENDIX  H.  LIST  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  INTERVIEW 
QUESTIONS 

Contracting  Personnel: 

1 .  Describe  the  environment  you  faced  upon  assuming  your  position? 

2.  What  were  the  biggest  challenges  you  faced? 

3.  What  major  changes  did  you  implement? 

4.  What  best  practices  did  you  observe  while  in  your  position? 

5.  How  do  you  envision  the  future  of  C-JTSCC  will  be? 

6.  How  do  you  see  JCASO  fitting  into  the  DoD  contracting  structure? 

7.  In  your  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  a  JTSCC,  who  should  maintain  command  and 
control  of  contracting  responsibilities  during  phase  1  of  operations  for  future 
contingencies? 

8.  What  do  you  believe  your  greatest  contribution  has  been  to  the  improvement  of 
operations? 

9.  In  your  opinion,  did  the  CWC  accurately  capture  the  major  issues  with  contingency 
contracting  in  Iraq/ Afghanistan? 

10.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  DoD’s  next  step  be  toward  improving  contingency 
contracting  operations? 

11.  Were  the  Contingency  Contracting  Officers  (CCOs)  trained  sufficiently  to  perform 
required  duties  in  theater? 

12.  Were  reach-back  capabilities  effectively  utilized? 

13.  Were  policies  associated  with  local  sourcing  effectively  implemented  and  did  they 
support  the  intended  local  economic  growth? 

14.  Moving  forward,  what  policy  changes  could  be  implemented  during  a  contingency  to 
allow  for  more  effective  contracting  support? 

15.  What  are  the  primary  policy  challenges  in  regard  to  contingency  response? 
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JCASO: 


1 .  Describe  the  environment  you  faced  upon  assuming  your  position? 

2.  What  were  the  biggest  challenges  you  faced? 

3.  What  major  changes  have  you  implemented/plan  to  implement? 

4.  What  best  practices  have  you  observed  while  in  your  position? 

5.  What  do  you  believe  your  greatest  contribution  has  been/will  be  to  the  improvement 
of  operations? 

6.  How  do  you  see  JCASO  fitting  into  the  DoD  contracting  structure  (currently  and  for 
future  ops)? 

7.  In  your  opinion,  is  JCASO  properly  positioned  within  DoD  and  provided  the 
appropriate  authority  levels  to  effectively  conduct  its  mission? 

8.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  JCASO  planners  assigned  to  COCOMs  able  to  effectively 
influence  the  planning  process  to  ensure  appropriate  emphasis  is  placed  on 
contracting  operations  for  a  given  contingency? 

9.  What  is  the  reachback  plan  for  JCASO? 

10.  What  do  you  envision  the  future  of  C-JTSCC  will  be? 

1 1 .  In  your  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  a  JTSCC,  who  should  maintain  command  and 
control  of  contracting  responsibilities  during  phase  1  of  operations  for  future 
contingencies? 

12.  In  your  opinion,  should  JCASO  be  a  part  of  the  scalable  joint  capability  packages 
deployed  by  the  Joint  Enabling  Capabilities  Command  (JECC)  to  support  Combatant 
Commanders? 

13.  In  your  opinion,  did  the  CWC  accurately  capture  the  major  issues  with  contingency 
contracting  in  Iraq/ Afghanistan? 

14.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  DoD’s  next  step  be  toward  improving  contingency 
contracting  operations? 

15.  Moving  forward,  what  policy  changes  could  be  implemented  during  a  contingency  to 
allow  for  more  effective  contracting  support? 

16.  What  are  the  primary  policy  challenges  in  regard  to  contingency  response? 
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COMMISSION  ON  WARTIME  CONTRACTING: 


1 .  Describe  the  environment  you  faced  upon  assuming  your  position? 

2.  What  were  the  biggest  challenges  you  faced? 

3.  Did  the  original  objectives  of  the  commission  remain  unchanged,  or  did  they  evolve 
over  time? 

4.  Were  there  any  trends  that  were  not  included  in  the  report  that  should  have  been? 

5.  In  your  opinion,  how  receptive  was  DoD  of  the  commission’s  recommendations? 

6.  In  your  opinion,  has  DoD  taken  the  appropriate  steps  to  address  the  15 
recommendations  found  in  the  final  report? 

7.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  DoD’s  next  step  be  toward  improving  contingency 
contracting  operations? 

8.  In  your  opinion,  looking  back  would  you  have  done  anything  differently  or  looked  at 
any  additional  areas? 
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SUPPORTED  COMMANDERS: 


1 .  Upon  assuming  your  position  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan,  what  was  your  opinion  of 
contracting  and  operational  contracting  support  (OCS)? 

2.  Was  contracting  and  OCS  integrated  into  the  planning  process? 

3.  What  were  your  biggest  challenges  with  the  acquisition  process? 

4.  Did  your  view  of  contracting/OCS  change  throughout  your  assignment? 

5.  How  could  contracting  have  better  supported  your  mission? 

6.  Since  the  inclusion  of  contracting  into  COIN  doctrine,  do  you  believe  commanders  at 
all  level  have  internalized  money  as  a  weapon  system  and  how  contracting  can  help 
shape  the  battlefield? 

7.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the: 

a.  Recommendation  of  the  Gansler  Commission  report  to  increase  the  number  of 
USA  general  officers  in  Contracting? 

b.  Recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Contracting  to  remove 
contracting/OCS  from  J4  and  create  a  new  J10  directorate  within  the  joint 
staff? 

8.  If  you  were  reorganizing  the  current  staff  model,  what  would  the  model  look  like  to 
fully  integrate  contracting/OCS  into  the  joint  planning  process? 

9.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  DoD’s  next  step  be  to  improve  contingency  contracting 
support  to  the  warfighter? 
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DPAP: 


1 .  Based  on  requested  support  from  theater,  what  did  you  perceive  were  their  biggest 
challenges  were? 

2.  What  were  the  biggest  challenges  you  faced  in  supporting  C-JTSCC? 

3.  What  areas  of  relief  were  requested  the  most? 

4.  What  major  changes  were  implemented  as  a  result  of  operations  in  CENTCOM? 

5.  What  DPAP  led  initiatives  have  resulted  from  operations  over  the  past  1 1  years? 

6.  What  future  plans/programs  are  ongoing  within  DPAP  in  regard  to  contingency 
response? 

7.  How  do  you  envision  the  future  of  C-JTSCC? 

8.  In  your  opinion,  did  the  CWC  accurately  capture  the  major  issues  with  contingency 
contracting  in  Iraq/ Afghanistan? 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  Wartime 
Contracting  to  remove  contracting/OCS  from  J4  and  create  a  new  J10  directorate? 

10.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  DoD’s  next  step  be  toward  improving  contingency 
contracting  operations? 
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PROGRAM  SUPPORT: 


1 .  In  your  opinion,  what  is  operational  contract  support  and  who  should  be  responsible 
for  it? 

2.  What  are  the  biggest  challenges  regarding  OCS? 

3.  What  major  changes  have  been  implemented  regarding  OCS? 

4.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  separation  of  OCS  roles  and  responsibilities  complicate 
oversight? 

5.  How  do  you  see  JCASO  fitting  into  the  DoD  OCS  structure  (for  current  and  future 
ops)? 

6.  In  your  opinion,  is  JCASO  properly  positioned  within  DoD  and  provided  the 
appropriate  authority  levels  to  effectively  conduct  its  mission  (for  current  and  future 
ops)? 

7.  In  your  opinion,  did  the  CWC  accurately  capture  the  major  issues  with  contingency 
contracting/OCS  in  Iraq/Afghanistan? 

8.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Contracting’s  recommendation 
to  remove  contracting/OCS  from  J4  and  create  a  new  J10  directorate  within  the  joint 
staff? 

9.  Are  there  current  efforts  in  place  to  fully  integrate  the  intelligence  community  with 
OCS  oversight  to  enable  contracting  transparency? 

10.  In  your  opinion,  what  changes  are  needed  to  encourage  commanders  at  all  levels  to 
take  responsibility  for  OCS? 

1 1.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  DoD’s  next  step  be  toward  improving  contingency 
contracting  operations  and  OCS  management? 
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APPENDIX  I.  INTERVIEWEE  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE 
DOD 


•  The  DoD  must  address  and  answer  the  questions  of:  are  planners  strictly  planners 
or  should  contracting  be  planners  as  well?  This  is  imperative  to  get  right  because 
if  it  gets  codified  incorrectly  there  is  a  bad  trickledown  effect. 

•  The  DoD  must  detennine  where  contracting  is  going  to  be  fit  into  the  structure 
and  organization. 

•  The  DoD  must  codify  the  hard  lessons  learned  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

•  The  DoD  must  understand  that  before  they  go  into  an  operation  the  organizational 
structure  has  to  be  set  up  in  a  way  that  manages  the  battlespace  as  a  portfolio. 

•  Contracting  and  contractor  management  must  be  fully  integrated  into  the  school 
systems  of  the  DoD  for  both  civilian  and  military  personnel. 

•  Define  transition  points  between  contingency  contracting  phases  and  ensure 
operations  move  to  the  next  phase  when  those  definitions  are  met. 

•  Leam  from  the  past.  Write  about  it,  teach  about  it,  and  execute  it.  Research  is  only 
good  if  the  results  are  applied  to  doctrine,  organization,  and  policy. 

•  Implement  the  recommendations  already  made  by  commissions  and  oversight 
committees. 

•  The  Services  need  to  define  their  contract  needs  in  terms  of  peacetime  operations 
and  contingency  operations,  and  rationalize  that  definition  and  resource  properly 
to  provide  the  required  support  to  joint  operations. 
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•  The  J 1 ,  personnel  community  should  take  on  the  responsibility  of  tracking  and 
accounting  for  contractor  personnel,  no  different  than  any  other  individual 
performing  service  under  the  U.S.  flag  during  contingency  operations. 

•  The  DoD  must  take  ownership  of  the  value  chain  and  integrate  the  chain  fully, 
which  includes  intelligence  and  forensic  finance.  The  DoD  must  provide 
appropriate  management,  and  the  knowledge  management  tools  to  support  he 
value  chain  that  will  allow  commanders  to  make  informed  decisions  regarding 
contract  support.  “Right  now  we  can’t  see  ourselves.” 

•  OCS/contracting  planners  must  be  present  at  the  Service  level,  not  just  the 
combatant  command  level. 

•  The  DoD  must  find  ways  to  be  more  efficient  in  terms  of  contingency  policy  and 
contingency  response. 

•  The  DoD  must  establish  procedures  and  policy  that  provide  adequate  transparency 
and  accountability  in  contingency  expenditures 

•  The  DoD  must  get  the  automated  tools  out  to  the  field  to  bring  themselves  into  the 
21st  century  (i.e.,  biometrics,  automated  COR  reports,  etc.) 

•  OCS  training  must  become  part  of  the  normal  training  process,  not  as  a  separate 
function  or  responsibility. 

•  Doctrine  must  catch  up  with  everything  else  and  must  capture  the  lessons  learned 
not  only  from  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  but  from  all  contingency  responses  over  the 
past  ten  years. 
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•  The  DoD  must  reassess  the  gaps  between  Service  and  Defense  Agencies’ 
capabilities,  then  reshape  and  then  conduct  directive  training,  education  and 
exercising  as  it  relates  to  filling  those  gaps. 

•  Future  contracting  commands  must  be  provided  the  authority  and  coordinating 
responsibility  over  other  agencies  performing  contracting  activities  within  an  area 
of  operations. 

•  Consideration  should  be  given  to  establish  a  standard  of  service  to  avoid  each 
forward  operating  base  having  different  levels  of  service  for  base  operations 
support  services. 

•  The  DoD  should  address  the  issuance  of  executive  agent  for  all  combatant 
commands. 

•  Contracting  should  have  a  permanent  residence  on  the  commander’s  staff. 

•  The  DoD  needs  a  central  organization  reviewing  contingency  contracting 
operations. 

•  Joint  exercises  must  include  contingency  contracting  and  OCS  scenarios. 

•  The  DoD  should  work  to  increase  the  minor  construction  limit  of  $750,000  for 
operations  and  maintenance  funds  for  contingency  operations. 
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